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Art. .—REVIEW, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL, OF THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS 
OF SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY :* 


OR, INTRODUCTION TO A MORE COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM. 
PART X. 


THE SECOND CLASS OF SOCIOLOGICAL IDEAS APPERTAINING TO THE POLITICAL SCHOOL CRITICALLY EX- 
AMINED—TIHEIR GREATER PREVALENCE IN ANCIENT THAN IN MODERN TIMES—THEIR SUPERIORITY 
AND INFERIORITY TO THOSE OF THE FIRST CLASS RESPECTIVELY POINTED OUT, THE AGGREGATE 
RESULT BEING DECIDEDLY IN FAVOR OF THOSE OF TIE FIRST CLASS, ALREADY CONSIDERED—THE 
ONLY NOTEWORTHY ILLUSTRATION OF THIS SECOND CLASS OF SOCIOLOGICAL IDEAS, IN THE PRESENT 
AGE, ADJUDGED TO BE THE NOT YET WHOLLY ABANDONED POLICY OF THE UNION OF CHURCH AND 


STATE, 


Havine had occasion, in the foregoing article, while considering the 
first class of the political school of sociological ideas, to define, with 
precision, the legitimate function or end of government, we shall have 
the less occasion, in this, which is designed to treat of the second class 
of those ideas, to be detained with the consideration of incidental ques- 
tions. By the second class of sociological ideas, belonging to the politi- 
cal school, as already defined, it is intended to designate those which aim 
at improving the social condition, to a greater extent, and somewhat more 
fundamentally, than the legitimate function of government can ever im- 
prove it, and to an extent which is possible, indeed, though not very likely 
to be attained, and which, as a means of attaining this end, aim ata 
political system, or organism, which transcends the legitimate function 
of government. Having already defined the legitimate function, or end, 
of government to be, simply, the security of mankind against molestation 
or interference, we shall have the less difficulty in determining what par- 
ticular sociological theories or ideas belong to the class now under con- 
sideration. 





* Entered according to an act of Congress,in the year 1859, by Geo, W. & Jno. A. Woop, in the 
Clerk's Office of the District Court of the United States, for the southern district of New York, 
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It will be found, in accordance with what might be reasonably antici- 
pated, that ideas of this class were much more prevalent in ancient than 
in modern times, while those of the first class have been much more 
prevalent in modern than they were in ancient times. Ideas of the sec- 
ond class, which is the more fundamentally erroneous one, belong natu- 
rally to the earlier and more imperfectly developed conditions of social 
science. As in the earlier and ruderstages of human industry we find a 
variety of occupations blended in the pursuits of the same individual, while 
it is only as society advances in civilization that the proper division of labor 
takes place, so in the earlier and ruder stages of social science we find a 
variety of functions blended, or attempted to be blended, in the opera- 
tions of government or the political organism of society, while it is only 
as social science advances towards more correct ideas that all extraneous 
and illegitimate functions are eliminated from the legitimate and proper 
function of government, and that this legitimate and proper function 
comes to be either practically developed or theoretically recognized. 

Not only were ideas of the class in question much more prevalent in 
ancient than in modern times, but they were almost universally preva- 
lent in those times. Indeed, one of the most distinguishing characteris- 
tics of the sociological ideas of the earlier nations was, that they aimed 
at accomplishing too much for society through the instrumentality of 
government, or political authority—that they aimed at a political organ- 
ism which transcends the legitimate function of government. It is among 
the earlier nations, accordingly, and among the Greeks and Romans, 
more especially, of course, that we find this class of ideas most clearly as 
well as copiously illustrated. Whether we regard the speculative philos- 
ophy of the Greeks and Romans, in regard to society, or their actual 
political institutions, we shall find ideas of the class in question predom- 
inant. The political discourses of both Plato and Aristotle, which have 
been already critically considered by us, while reviewing Grecian Sociol- 
ogy,* though not with any special reference to their illustations of the 
class of ideas now under particular consideration, distinctly and forcibly 
illustrate this class of idzas. 

The whole theory of Plato’s Republic may, indeed, be defined as that 
of aState in which a select class of State guardians, or rulers, should have 
entire jurisdiction over all the rest of the community, and have them as 
completely under their control as, in the familiar relations of life, a guar- 
dian has his ward, or a father his child. In short, according to the crude 
and imperfectly developed sociological ideas of this renowned philosopher 
of antiquity, the government or political authority of a State should 
have as extensive and unlimited control over the different individuals 
composing it, as a parent has over his child, a preceptor over his pupil, 
a master over his servant, and should combine, in itself, the various func- 
tions of parent, preceptor, master, and even priest, as well as legitimate 
and proper State ruler. The government of a State, according to Plato, 
should not only give its attention to the great paramount object of main- 
taining stability and order in the State, but it should act as custodian of 
the morals of the citizens, director of their industrial pursuits, and super- 
visor of their domestic relations. The State, upon his plan, was to pre- 
scribe what religious opinions should be promulgated in the community, 





* See No. iv. of this Review in Merchants’ Magazine, for January, 1860, or vol. xlii., No. J. 
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what branches of knowledge were to be cultivated in the schools, what 
occupations the different citizens were to engage in; nay, what kind of 
songs and musical tunes were to be introduced ; and, invading even the 
sanctity of the domestic relations, it was to assume direction of the mat- 
rimonial affairs of the community, and to decide who should marry, and 
whom, and when. 

It should be apparent that these ideas of Plato illustrate, distinctly and 
forcibly, the class of ideas now under particular consideration. For, 
while they aim at nothing more than is attainable by mankind, and noth- 
ing more than it is highly important should be attended to, nay, than is 
indispensable to be attended to, in order that a very highly developed 
condition of society should exist, they injudiciously aim at the attain- 
ment of their various ends through the instrumentality of government, 
whereas they should be left to the individual activity of the citizen, 
either acting in his own proper capacity, simply, or in the various capaci- 
ties of parent, guardian, master, preceptor, priest, or author, whether of 
works strictly scientific, or of a more miscellaneous and merely literary 
character. In so far as the ideas developed by Plato, in his Republic, 
aim at transcendental and impracticable ends, such as the investing his 
warrior or guardian class with qualities which would assimilate them to 
Gods, rather than to men, it should be superfluous to remark that they 
belong to the third class of ideas appertaining to the political school, and 
do not properly illustrate the remarks here made concerning those of the 
second class, 

It should be apparent, moreover, that this second class of sociological 
ideas, as illustrated by those of Plato, is superior to the first class, in one 
important respect—in respect to one of the only two important points 
in which the two classes differ from each other—that it recognizes the im- 
portance of far more fundamental influences than those of the mere legiti- 
mate function of government. 

The theory or general scope of the first class of ideas would appear to 
be this: that all which it is of any great importance for the social phi- 
losopher to aim at is a government capable of completely discharging 
the proper duties or legitimate function of government—a government 
which completely protects all the individual rights and interests of the 
community—a government, in short, which, according to the views of 
Calhoun,* the most clear spoken of all the philosophers of that class, 
at the same time that it is invested with the full command of the resources 
of the community, for the purpose of protecting it, is so arranged, by its 
own interior structure, or organism, as to resist its inherent tendencies to 
abuse power, 

The social philosophers of the second class, of whom Plato was one 
of the most strongly marked and illustrious exponents, very justly assert, 
on the contrary, that this is very far from being all that demands the 
serious and particular attention of the social philosopher—that the moral 
character and industrial pursuits of the community, their habits and occu- 
pations, their theological notions and religious beliefs, as well as their 
mental culture, demand attention—that particular attention should be 
paid to the appropriate occupations of the citizens, to see that no one 








PP Calhoun’s Disquisition on Government, before critically noticed jin article nine of this 
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ts out of his own proper sphere; to see that the brazier does not un- 
ertake to make boots, and above all, that the maker of boots does not un- 
dertake to become the maker of laws, so that each person in the commu- 
nity may perform his own legitimate work and proper function, which 
Plato regarded as the grand end and true realization of justice—that 
moreover, lastly, though not leastly, if not indeed primarily and of para- 
mount importance, the strictest attention should be paid to the laws 
of genealogy and population ; to the former, by means of judicious crosses, 
with a view to the production of the noblest offspring; to the latter, by 
means of encouraging or restraining marriages, with a view to maintain- 
ing a just equilibrium of numbers in the community, so that the popula- 
tion may neither be too small nor too large. 

In this, the philosophers of the second class have decidedly the advan- 
tage over those of the first, that they distinctly recognize the importance 
of attention to all these influences, But they commit the grand error of 
aiming to make government, or the political authority of society, the in- 
strumentality for seeking to actualize these influences. The philosophers 
of the first class, on the other hand, have this distinguished merit, which 
certainly cannot be claimed for those of the second, that, profiting by 
the accumulated wisdom and experience of ages, they have discerned 
the importance of restricting the operations of government; of confining 
it to the single purpose of protecting the citizen in his rights, or securing 
him from interference—that they have learned from the severe teachings 
of experience that such is the proneness of mankind in general, and po- 
litical rulers in particular, to abuse power, that, however tolerable a gov- 
ernment of such miscellaneous powers might be in a ruder and simpler 
state of society, in a highly developed state of civilization incalculable 
abuses would be inflicted on society by a government of such vast, hete- 
rogeneous, and unlimited powers as that recommended by Plato and 
other philosophers of antiquity. If social philosophers of the first class 
have been less discerning than those of the second class, to see the more 
fundamental causes of social prosperity, they have certainly been far less 
injudicious in their methods for seeking to improve society—they have 
not proposed such a mode of treating the social ills of mankind as would 
introduce a new and potent special cause of mischief, in a wide sweep 
of political misrule, and would entail far more evil than good on man- 
kind. In short, the social philosophers of the first class have this great 
advantage over those of the second, that what they aim to do at all they 
aim at wisely and well, whereas those of the second class, while they 
aim at accomplishing a great deal more, mistake the true method of 
acconiplishing anything. 

The ideas of Aristotle, as a political and social philosopher, which 
were much more practical, and of far more actual value than those of 
Plato, were also strongly characterized by a proneness to aim at accom- 
plishing too much for society through the instrumentality of government, 
and serve clearly to illustrate the class of sociological ideas now under 
particular consideration. He, like Plato, had a tolerably deep in- 
sight into the more fundamental causes of social prosperity, and, like 
him, he had too imperfect an insight into the philosophy of politics to 
discern the evil of attempting to render these causes operative through 
the instrumentality of political authority. 

Accordingly we find him, in his principal treatise on ethics, declaring 
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that “the supreme good or end of all we do would appear to be the end 
of that which is especially the chief and master science, and this seems 
to be the political science; for it directs what sciences States ought to 
cultivate, what individuals should learn, and how far they should pursue 
them.”* 

Again we find him, in the same treatise, while maintaining that it is 
by performing virtuous actions that we become virtuous, declaring, “ more- 
over, that which happens in all States bears testimony to this; for legis- 
lators by giving their citizens good habits make them good; and this is 
the intention of every lawgiver, and all that do not do it well fail; and 
this makes the differance between States, whether they be good or bad.”+ 

Thus, it would appear, that, according to the notions of this renowed 
Grecian sage, the grand end of government is, not that which modern 
political science appears to have come, at last, to regard it, simply to 
protect mankind trom all interference, to insure their being let alone, so 
that each individual may, as far as ‘possible, seek his own happiness in 
his own way—but, forsooth, to go in quest of the philosopher's stone for 
mankind /—to seek to actualize, for mankind, the grand end of their be- 
ing, that which the Grecian philosophers seem to have been constantly 
aiming at in all their speculations, the Zo agathon, or, as the Romans 
styled it, the summum bonum of human life—that exalted sentimentality 
or spirituality of character, the aspiration after which, in modern times, 
is resigned almost entirely to the religious meditations of individuals, or 
a purely contemplative philosophy. In ‘short, the grand end of govern- 
ment, according to Aristotle, is to make men virtuous. For, after stating 
that the end of political science is the supreme good, or end of all wedo, 
he proceeds to inquire what this is, and concludes that it is ‘an energy 
of the soul according to virtue,” or, in other words, virtuous energy.} 

This is truly a noble end, which, according to the Grecian sage, govern- 
ment should propose to itself—to make men virtuous! But, alas for man- 
kind, when they have to go to their government, their State rulers, to 
learn virtue! Woe betide the people who are not more virtuous than 
their politicians. II] bides the world when the waters of the great popular 
deep are not purer than the stagnant and putrescant pools of political 
corruption, into which they are translated by the evaporating and con- 
densing meteorological forces of the political wor!d. 

It appears abundantly clear from the two quotations just made from 
Aristotle, and more particularly the latter of them, that he considered it 
the business of legislators, or State governors, to give to their citizens 
good habits, and thereby make them good, when he should have discerned, 
that it is rather the business of the citizens of States to give their 
legislators good habits, and thereby insure their being good, thus revers- 
ing the true and philosophical order of the action and reaction of society 
and government upon each other. But this is entirely in accordance 
with the general propensity of Aristotle, in common with most of the 
earlier social philosophers, to subordinate the individual to the State, in- 
stead of the State to the individual, which we have already treated, at 
some length, while reviewing Grecian Sociology,§ and also while review- 








* See Nichomachian Ethics, as translated b 
+ See same work, book xi, ch. 1. agama 

} See Nichomachian Ethics, book i., chapter 8, 

§ See number iy. of this review, in January number of Merchants’ Magazine, for 1860, 
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ing Chinese Sociology, and contrasting this superficial idea of this re- 
nowned sage of European antiquity, with the converse idea of the great 
Chinese sage, Confucius, who seems to have had the sagacity clearly to 
discern that government iust take its complexion from society, or the 
individuals composing it ;* that, so far from the virtue of the people pro- 
ceeding from that of their government, it is only from the proper govern- 
ment of oneself that the proper government of a family can proceed, and, 
from the proper government of families, that of a State. 

But this erroneous idea of Aristotle is not referred to here, for the pur- 
pose of illustrating his superficialness and general want of fundamental 
accuracy, a8 a social philosopher, (which have been already sufficiently 
dwelt upon,) but only as an illustration of that class of sociological ideas, 
which, while they aim at highly important fundamental results, as, for 
example, the modifying and improving of the character of mankind, with 
a view to the improvement of society, yet commit the great error of 
seeking to make the political authority of States the instrumentality for 
accomplishing such results. 

If the two most eminent philosophers of Greece entertained such ideas, 
concerning the principles of society, we may reasonably infer that like 
ideas prevailed, extensively, in the actual framework of Grecian society. 
Such was undoubtedly the case, and nowhere do we find such ideas so 
clearly and forcibly illustrated, at least among the Greeks, as in that most 
remarkable of all the social fabrics of Greece, the Spartan State. The 

rand aim of the renowned Spartan lawgiver was, evidently, not only to 
make the citizens of his State virtuous, but to make them so by the force 
of political authority, of State laws. The citizen of Sparta was almost 
completely under the dominion and surveillance of the State, his very 
dinner having to be eaten under the direction of severe police regulations. 
The individual was there almost completely merged in the State. In 
short, Sparta was a very near approximation to a mere communist society, 
the essential principle of which is the complete merger of the individual 
in the State, or community ; the nearest approximation to it, indeed, on 
any large scale, to be found in human history, except, perhaps, the State 
of the Incas of Peru, before particularly noticed, in this review,* while 
reviewing Inca Sociology. 

And if the much eulogized prosperity of Sparta should be urged in 
opposition to the view here presented, that such extensive interference 
by government with the individual activity and freedom of the citizen 
is unwise and improper, it may be sufficient here to reply, that while 
such interference may have worked well in so rude and simple a state of 
society as prevailed in Sparta, so long as the government established by 
Lycurgus really prevailed, it does not follow that it would work well in 
a more civilized and highly organized society, with its far greater com- 
plexity and variety of interests. Nay, moreover, it does not follow, be- 
cause a rude and semi-barbarous people, like the Spartans, and living in 
the midst of so unsettled a state of society as generally prevailed in 
Greece during that age, required so rigid a government, in order to insure 
the legitimate end of government, (stability and order, with the consequent 
general security of person and property,) that, therefore, a more civilized 
people, in a more generally civilized age, should be expected to submit 





* See number iii. of this review, in December number of Merchants’ Magazine for 1859. 
+ See number iii, of this review, in December number of Merchants’ Magazine for 1859, 
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to such a government, even if it were possible to make it work well, and 
uard it from that vast abuse and corruption to which political authority 
is always liable, but more especially in highly advanced stages of society. 

The Romans, flourishing in the same age with the Grecians, though in 
a later period of the age, entertaining the same general ideas, and indeed 
deriving many of their ideas, especially in respect to government, directly 
from the Grecians, as might be reasonably inferred, exhibited, though 
not to so great an extent, the like disposition to seek to accomplish too 
much for society through the instrumentality of political authority. This 
characteristic of Roman Sociology, like many others, is much more man- 
ifest in their actual institutions than in any theoretical or scientific trea- 
tises which they have bequeathed to posterity, since, as we have before 
had occasion to remark,* they were not a very philosophical people, and 
were much more distinguished in practice than in theory. Their sump- 
tuary laws, which undertook to regulate the quantity and quality of the 
food of the citizens, and their censorship laws, which undertook to su- 
pervise and inspect the morals of the citizens, illustrate clearly enough 
this characteristic of their sociological ideas, 

Indeed, Roman jurisprudence, in its more common and general rela- 
tions, serves to illustrate the same characteristic. As compared with 
that of the most enlightened and developed nations of the modern age, 
it betrays a much stronger disposition to give to the more purely moral 
or religious obligations the sanctions of municipal law, of political au- 
thority, which is entirely in accordance with the general proposition, 
that, in the earlier stages of social science, more is attempted to be 
effected, through the instrumentality of political authority, than in the 
later and more highly developed stages. Thus we find that, by the Ro- 
man Jaw, which has been followed, in the main, by most of the conti- 
neutal nations of modern Eurcpe, so strict was the rule as to fair dealing, 
in matters of bargain and sale, that @ sound price not only guarantied 
(or carried along with it an implied warranty of ) a sound title, but also 
a sound article, whereas, by the jurisprudence of England and America, 
which is mainly of modern origin, it guaranties only a sound title. The 
rule of the English and American law, as it prevails in nearly all the 
States of the American Union on this point, is caveat emptor, let the pur- 
chaser be on his guard, judge for himself, or protect himself by an express 
warranty as to the quality of the article bought, and not look to the 
municipal law for protection. In this respect, however, it is very ques- 
tionable whether the Roman law was not preferable to the Anglo-Saxon. 
That it was so, indeed, seems to be attested by the fact that the courts, 
both of Britain and America, have been inclining, of late, towards the 
rule of the Roman law on this point, at least to this extent, that when 
an article is sold for a specific purpose, (as when a horse is sold for a 
saddle horse,) there is an implied warranty that it is fit for that specific 
purpose, or when an article of ordinary trade is sold, there is an implied 
warranty that it is at least merchantable.t 

Other illustrations of this class of sociological ideas might be drawn 


ou ioe No. vy. of this review on Roman Sociology, in March number of Merchants? Magazine 


+ The reader who does not wish to consult more ancient and original sources of authority on 
this point, may find the whole doctrine in relation to it copiously, as well as briefly, treated in 
Kent's Commentaries, vol, ii., pp. 478-79-80-81, together with the notes and authotities there cited; 
also in Chitty on Contracts, pp. 956-7-8 of fourth American edition. 
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from a survey of the nations of antiquity. But these, which, in accord- 
ance with common custom, have been selected from the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, who are best known to the present age of all the ancient nations, 
may suffice for the purposes of this review. 

In the present age, the only noteworthy manifestation of this disposi- 
tion to aim at accomplishing too much for mankind through the instru- 
mentality of political authority, and yet nothing more than is in itself 
practicable and desirable, has been in efforts by State authority to con- 
strain the religious conduct, and, more especially, the religious opinions 
of men. These efforts have proceeded from that policy which aims at 
what has been commonly termed the wnion of Church and State—a 
policy which, happily for mankind, the social science of the present age, 
or of its more enlightened nations, has come at last, in this 19th century 
of the Christian era, almost unqualifiedly to condemn, although it has 
not yet been entirely abandoned, even in Christendom. The frightful 
wrongs and sufferings which this mistaken policy has inflicted on man- 
kind, since the introduction of Christianity, and more especially in mod- 
ern times, and since the religious reformation inaugurated by Luther, 
early in the 16th century, has conclusively demonstrated its mischiefs. 
The civil, as well as foreign, wars it has occasioned, the cruel persecutions 
for religious opinion to which it has given rise, its proscriptions, its im- 
prisonings, its torturings, its burnings at the stake, the horrors of the 
Inquisition in Spain, and the monstrosities of that most hideous picture 
in the book of time, the St. Bartholomew massacre, are an eternal re- 
proach to the Christian name, and, it is devoutly to be hoped, have taught 
mankind a lesson in social science too forcibly ever to be forgotten—the 
error and mischief of conferring on the political authority of aState, 
either directly or indirectly, either through the agency of its secular or 
its ecclesiastical arm, any power to control or interfere with the religious 
opinions or conduct of mankind. 

Before the Christian religion had developed itself in the world, and 
when the religious sentiment of mankind was as yet but superficial, and 
had not penetrated very deeply into the human soul, this dangerous error 
in social science—that it is the legitimate province of State government 
to control the religious conduct and opinions of the citizen—which had 
been cherished by all the earlier nations, had not occasioned any serious 
mischiefs. It had hitherto remained dormant and harmless—in its em- 
bryo state. It had lain there, as it were, the mere egg of the crocodile. 
But when Christianity appeared, and diffused its genial warmth over the 
human soul, and through all the ramifications of human society, strange 
as it may appear, this erroneous principle began, for the first time, to 
manifest its injurious tendencies and capacities for mischief—then the 
monstrous reptile was hatched, and betrayed its real character, Thus it 
seems to be in all things—so completely do the dual principle and the 
law of antagonism pervade the universe—so completely do the principles 
of good and evil go hand and hand throughout creation—that no good 
ever comes to man unattended with its correspondent evil. The larger 
the rose the larger always is the thorn, the more intense the pleasure the 
more intense is also its correspondent pain, and the greater the blessing 
conferred on mankind the greater the affliction which stands ready to 
countervail it, if we be not properly fortified with wisdom and virtue to 
protect ourselves against it. 
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It would be foreign to the purposes of this review, to inquire why it 
was that Christianity, which, above all other religions, is one of love, of 
gentleness and good will towards men, should have been the occasion of 
developing this erroneous principle of Sociology under consideration, into 
such pernicious activity—to show that Christianity was, by its essential 
nature, more calculated than any religion which had preceded it, to pro- 
duce such effects, in such a condition of society, as it has found mankind 
in, until within the last century, and to show, moreover, that these facts 
do not constitute, as to partial and superficial reasoning might appear, 
any valid argument against the belief that this religious system has been 
of great benefit to mankind, and is destined yet to be of far greater. 

However great may have been the wrongs of which Christianity has 
been indirectly the occasion, through the erring judgments and passions 
of men alone, and not —— any inherent defects in its real principles, 
mankind have at last triumphed over those wrongs, and have been thereby 
led, through much tribulation and suffering, to the recognition of the im- 
portant principle in social science already alluded to—that not only 
should the political and ecclesiastical powers of a State be kept distinct, 
but that neither should presume or be permitted to interfere, (otherwise 
than by the force of moral suasion,) with the religious opinions or conduct 
of individuals, 

It may be worth while, in this connection, to remark, that the partial 
and qualified union of Church and State which still maintains in most 
European countries, even in liberal England, can scarcely be regarded, 
with propriety, as militating against the principle just laid down. For, 
in none of those countries is it assumed, that it is the rightful or legitimate 
province of government to supervise and control the religious opinions 
or conduct of the citizen, On the contrary, every one is left free to em- 
brace whatever religion he may choose, and worship his God according 
to the dictates of his own conscience. In none of those countries is the 
Church recognized by the State, except as essentially a State establish- 
ment, except as a means to an undoubtedly legitimate State end, as a 
means conducing to the realization of the legitimate function or end of 
all State government, the maintenance of stability and order in the State, 
so that each individual may be permitted, unmolested, to pursue his own 
individual aims in his own way. 

How far such recognition of the Church by the State, or, in more 
definite and precise terms, how far the taxation of society, in order to 
maintain a Church establishment, is a legitimate and proper means to 
this undoubtedly legitimate and proper end, it wonld be foreign to the 
purposes of this review to inquire. It is a question, indeed, which it 
appertains to the practical statesmen of every country to determine for 
themselves, in view of all the various conditions and circumstances by 
which they are surrounded. Suffice it to say, here, that the fact, that the 
total abrogation of all connection between Church and State has been 
found, hitherto, to work well in America, does not prove that it would 
work well in Europe—nay, not even in England. To suppose so would 
be to commit an error somewhat similar to that before noticed in the 
course of this review,* which assumes, that because the Anglo-Saxons 





_ * See No. vi. of this review, in May number of Merchants’ Magazine for 1860, where the ques- 
tion of American slavery is incidentally considered while reviewing Christianity as a sociological 
force or influence in human society. See particularly pages 542-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 of the Magazine. 
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are found capable of taking on a very large proportion of civil liberty, 
that therefore the Ethiopians are capable of taking on the same propor- 
tion, and should be allowed to receive it. It is astonishing, as well as 
lamentable, that mankind, even in “ this enlightened and progressive age,” 
require so frequently, and so emphatically, to be reminded, that all men 
are not equally fitted for the same measure of civil liberty, and that, more- 
over, all conditions of human society, (irrespective even of influences of 
race,) are not equally adapted to the same political institutions. 

The disposition which has existed in the present age to accomplish too 
much for society through the instrumentality of political authority, or 
to transcend the legitimate function of government, has not only mani- 
fested itself in attempts to direct and control the religious opinions of 
men, or their more general professions of religious faith, but also in 
attempts to direct and control their general conduct and conversation. It 
is the Romish Catholic part of Christendom that have been more especially 
chargeable with attempts of the former kind. But the Protestant por- 
tion of the Christian world have been the more conspicuous for their 
attempts of the latter kind. The Romish Catholic Church has been 
generally content with constraining the religious professions of men, with 
exacting homage and tribute to the Church. .But the Protestant eccle- 
siastical bodies have shown the more offensive and tyrannical disposition, 
not only to exact rigid professions of faith, but also a rigid conformity 
of conduct to those professions. The Protestants have been, indeed, more 
sincere, pore earnest, and more consistent with the dictates of a genuine 
religion; yet they have more seriously violated the true principles of 
social science, and civil liberty, in this respect.* 

The most remarkable illustration of this disposition to control the re- 
ligious conduct, as well as faith of mankind, to be found in modern times, 
if not, indeed, in any times, will readily suggest itself, to the well-informed 
reader, as that exhibited by the Puritans of the 17th century, not only 
in England and Scotland, but more especially in New England, or in those 
colonies of the English in America which have since been comprehended 
under the general title of New England. In this connection, the famous 
“ Blue Laws of Connecticut” can hardly fail to suggest themselves to the 
mind of every one. 

It seems, indeed, that in these Puritanical laws of New England, the 
common proverb is strikingly exemplified that “the darkest hour is just 
before day.” For, surely, never before has so bright and auspicious a day 
of liberty beamed upon the world, as that which mankind are now en- 
joying; and never before was the hour of tyranny, and violation to 
individual rights, so dark and dreary, as when these old Puritans of New 
England, who had fled themselves from the tyrannies and persecutions 
of the old world, had reared up for the societies which they had estab- 
lished in the new world, one of the most rigid and intolerable systems of 
tyrannical government that the world ever saw. 

It would not be very difficult, however, for one who is able to penetrate 
below the surface, into the depths of principles, to discern that these seem- 
ingly conradictory phenomena are not irreconcilable ; that they were both 
but different phases of the same general movement; that the light naturally 





* Of course, these remarks are intended to apply only, or at least mainly, to a portion of the 
Protestant world—to those hereinafter particularized, the Puritans. 
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roceeded from the darkness, the liberty from the tyranny. It is, indeed, 
Pt another instance of the paradowical character of truth, in general, 
that the Protestant part of Christendom, in general, and the Puritans, in 
particular, to whom the present age is largely, if not mainly, indebted 
for its liberal and just ideas in respect to both civil and religious liberty, 
should have been, in some important respects, the most serious offenders 
against both. 

Another illustration afforded by the present age, and even the present 
century, of the class of sociological ideas which aims at accomplishing 
too much for society through the instrumentality of government, or the 
general authority of the society, may readily enough suggest itself as 
being found in the various communist societies which have been at dif- 
ferent times attempted in the present age, though never with any success, 
except in the instances of those isolated and eccentric communities com- 
monly styled Shakers. These communist societies, however, inasmuch 
as they generally aim at impracticable results, are more properly to be 
referred to the third class of the political school of sociological ideas, 
under which head they will be more particularly noticed. 

Before taking leave of these two classes of sociological ideas that have 
been already considered—the first and second of the political sehool— 
the former of which confines its endeavors to improve society to the 
legitimate function of government, and the latter of which carries its 
endeavors to an extent which transcends this legitimate function, it may 
be important to make some general observations as to the function of 
government that have not hitherto been made. 

While the legitimate function or end of government, that is to say, 
the main controlling and paramount function of government, is, to insure 
mankind against molestation or interference, or, in other words, is to in- 
sure that general, uniform and wide-spread stability and order in the State, 
from which individual security against molestation or interference follows, 
as a natural consequence, it is to be remembered that the means by which 
this great paramount end is to be insured must widely vary with cireum- 
stances. Accordingly we find that while in Russia and the United States 
of America the great leading end of government is the same, namely, 
the maintenance of the stability and order of society, the uninterrupted 
course of law, the preservation of the existing order of things, the ac- 
tual government of the one is little else than an absolute military despo- 
tism, while that of the other is one of the most democratical that has 
ever existed among men on any large scale. And this despotic govern- 
ment of Russia is, perhaps, as necessary, and therefore as right, just, and 
proper for Russians, as is the government of the United States for the 
people of those States, 

It may be readily discerned, moreover, that as the means necessary to 
insure the great controlling end of government are found to be far Jess 
stringent in America than in Russia, owing undoubtedly to the far greater 
general advancement of the American people in intelligence and civiliz- 
ation, so as human society advances still further (if they ever shall) in 
intelligence, civilization, and real improvement, than they have as yet 
done in America, a still further abatement of the stringency of govern- 
ment may be found both practicable and desirable, or, speaking in a 
wider sense, it may be found both practicable and desirab!e to dispense 
with the interference of government to a much: greater extent than has 
ever yet been attempted in civilized society. 
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Some suggestions of this nature have been, indeed, already made, 
which merit more consideration than would at first view appear. It has 
heen proposed, for example, to abolish the post-office department of 
modern governments, and leave the transmission of letters and papers to 
the ordinary vocation of the common carrier. It has been proposed, also, 
to abolish the war department of government, the army and navy, as an 
arm of State authority, and to have the wars of nations fought by con- 
tract, the government having no warlike function to perform, except to 
contract with some wealthy and enterprising capitalist, or company of 
capitalists, for a stipulated consideration, to whip the enemy, or defend 
the country, according to specifications. 

Neither of these projects, however, would entirely dispense with the 
action of State government; for the business of the common carrier is 
under the judicial department of goverment, and the war making power, 
even under the plan proposed in relation thereto, would stil] be under 
the control of the legislative and executive departments, or 6ne of them, 
in respect to the declaration of war and the contracting with individuals 
or corporations to prosecute it. 

But a far more sweeping innovation on the long established and time- 
honored prerogatives of government, or the public authority of States, has 
been proposed in the present age and century. Jt has been proposed to 
abolish all laws for the collection of debts.* Startling as this proposition 
may appear, a little reflection will readily make it apparent that it would 
be but an extension of a principle already recognized and acted upon by 
States the most conservative, as wel] as progressive. What are all laws 
exempting the property of the debtor from liability for debt, which 
abound in the American States, as well as in that of Britain, but a quasi 
abolition of laws for the collection of debts? What is a homestead ex- 
emption law but such alaw? Nay, what is the entail law of England 
but such an one? Is it not a virtual declaration that, to the extent of 
the entailed property, the right to collect debts, of the tenant in tail, 
shall be abolished? How far, indeed, such a sweeping application of the 
principle of exemption from liability for debt would be expedient in any 
state of society, is one of the most profound and difficult questions that 
can be presented to the social philosopher. 

If it should be found, by actual experiment, that society could endure 
such a sweeping innovation on time-honored usages, it might then be 
proposed to abolish all laws for the enforcement of contracts of whatever 
deseription. Then it might be proposed to abolish all laws for the redress 
of private wrongs, such as relate to slander, trespass, and other private 
grievances. It would then, after these various steps should have been 
taken, only remain to abolish all laws for the prevention or punishment of 
public wrongs, in short, to abolish the whole criminal code of society, 
and government would be completely abolished, and that condition of 
society realized which some visionaries seem to regard as eventually prac- 


ticable. 
It should be superfluous to remark that such a condition of society, 





* This proposition was made during the protracted discussions on the af of usury laws» 
which was carried on, in the city of Cincinnati, during the winter of 1851-2, by Mr. Charles Rem- 
elin, a gentleman of some prominence as a politician in that community. See the contemporane- 
ous newspapers of Cincinnati, and the Jnguirer in particular. The writer of this Review must 
confess that this was the first, and it has been the last, time that he has ever met with this bold 
and startling proposition, though. it occurred to him at the time, and has since, that it bad more 
claims to serious consideration than at first view appeared, 
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one so completely free from the restraints of public authority, could 
never be realized, or found to work well, unless mankind should generally 
improve to an extent which it would be utterly chimerical to calculate 
on, and which it may be safely asserted, will never be realized so long as 
they continue to be men, and “a little lower than the angels.” How 
far, and in what states of society, some farther approximation may be 
made in these various respects towards an abrogation of political author- 
ity, with advantage to society, are among the most important practical 
questions that can address themselves to the social philosopher. These 
questions, however, open up such a vast and varied field for consideration 
that no one who is not deeply read in the principles of social philosophy 
should presume to pronounce judgment upon them. They will not be 
considered in this Review. 
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On the left bank of the Elbe, about 20 miles from the city of Ham- 
burg, is the government of Stade. It is part of the Hanoverian territory. 
The city which bears that name is built on the banks of a little river, 
the Schwinge, which flows into the Elbe, and near the confluence of the 
two streams stands the insignificant port of Brunshausen, which, with its 
Castle, commands the spot where the Stade Dugies, charged by the Han- 
overian Government on goods conveyed up and down the Elbe, whether 
for consumption or transit, were formerly charged. 

If the right to claim payment of the Sound Dues was open to dispute, 
the usage ly which the possessors of the territory on the left bank of 
the Elbe rest their claims, to levy toll upon merchandise carried in ships 
navigating the Elbe, is still more questionable. 

The town of Stade is of the greatest antiquity. It is supposed to have 
been a station of the Roman legions under Tiberius, and the toll collected 
there can be traced as far back as 1187, under the German emperors, to 
whom the town was subject. Stade was for a long period the chief res- 
idence of the Hans Towns Confederacy; and we find that, in 1648, at 
the treaty of Westphalia, it was ceded with the Bremen territory to the 
king of Sweden, who exercised as a customary right the practice of levy- 
ing toll on all vessels navigating the Elbe; those of Hamburg were, 


" however, excepted, inasmuch as that port had been declared exempt from 
" the tolls by a special rescript of the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa. Some 
‘ disputes having arisen between Sweden and the city of Hamburg, as to 


the extent of the tolls legally authorized, a convention was held by these 
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two States in 1691, and a treaty executed by them for the final settle- 
ment of the question. In that treaty, the exemption of Hamburg being 
first recited, the mode in which the vessels of other nations were to pay 
the required dues was clearly laid down; and in the following year, a 
scale of duties, or tariff, was prepared under the sanction of both parties, 
which was formally annexed to the treaty. These two documents were 
officially published in the year 1692, and were styled “ the permanent set- 
tlement of the Stade tax.” This tariff was framed upon a very simple 
and a general principle—that of rating most articles of commerce at 
one-sixteenth of their value. In certain cases the maximum charge set- 
tled was one-sixteenth per cent on the real value. In all others the duty 
was to be paid on either system, as the merchant himself might elect, 
and not the collecting officer. Other provisions for the “favor and pro- 
tection of trade” were added, and Sweden formally renounced all idea 
of augmenting, or altering, the tariff. The king of Denmark, having 
wrested the city of Stade from Sweden, in 1715, ceded +o George L, as 

art of his Electoral dominions of Hanover, the Duchy of Bremen, which 
includes the city of Stade. The consideration given was £150,000, which 
the British Government undertook to pay, in furtherance of the hostile 
proceedings at that time carried on by England against Sweden. So 
that, in point of fact, the people of England have been taxed to buy these 
tolls for Hanover! The British ministers justified this bargain by de- 
claring that the sacrifice was necessary to secure the interests of our trade 
with Hamburg, which even at that period were of considerable import- 
ance, And when the Elector of Hanover took possession of his new 
territories, he did so with all the pre-existing obligations, amongst which 
were the imposts at Stade. These tolls, therefore, became in this manner 
not the property of the State of Hanover, but the private perquisite of 
the king; and George II., in consideration of his obligations to the Brit- 
ish people, in regard to this territory, relaxed, in 1736, the mode of col- 
lecting the tolls; and, in 1740, rerounced them altogether as far as_re- 
lated to British and Irish commerce. This concession is noticed under 
the year 1740 in these words :—“In this same year His Majesty, King 
George II. of Great Britain, and sovereign of the town of Stade, in the 
Duchy of Bremen, was graciously pleased to remit to all British and 
Irish ships the ancient toll payable at Staden by the ships of all nations 
in sailing up the river Elbe. For which bounty, his said Majesty received 
an humble address of thanks from the British Company of Merchant 
Adventurers trading to Hamburg.” 

It might be supposed that this obstruction to trade would thus have 
been for ever removed, but the Stade duties were reimposed by George 
III. It is unavailing now to impeach this resumption.* We need only 
say, that it would not have been tolerated at the present day. In the 
year 1804, Hanover was occupied by the French, and the Stade duties 
were suspended till 1814, when the advance of the Allied Powers com- 
pelled the French to retire from the territory. When, however, the 
ancient government of Hanover was re-established, in 1814, it revived 
the Stade duties, with many aggravations. This proceeding on the part 
of the Hanoverian authorities, having its mainspring at the Court of St. 
James’, gave rise to much irritation and remonstrance. But, as the Con- 





* Vide Anderson, Chron, of Commerce. 
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gress of Vienna was then about to assemble, no formal protest was made 
against the revival of the Stade tolls, as it was generally anticipated that, 
when that Congress assembled, every grievance of the kind would be 
remedied. One of the first subjects which occupied the attention of the 
Congress of Vienna, was the regulation of the international river naviga- 
tion of Europe. With a view to the satisfactory settlement of this mat- 
ter, so important to every State of Germany—and, indeed, as we have 
since found it, to every State of Eurepe—the plenipotentiaries at Vienna 
agreed that certai.: general principles should be applied to all the rivers 
of Germany. These wise and comprehensive regulations have, however, 
been frustrated by the ambition or interests of predominating powers. 
The people of Germany, when they were published, formed the most 
pleasing expectations of extensive commercial intercourse, no longer fet- 
tered, by fiscal or other obstructions. The day, they expected, had at last 
arrived, when the great rivers of their country, the arteries of her trade, 
and the instruments of her civilization, should no longer be obstructed 
by every petty, sordid, and grasping authority ; but, by the universal voice 
of Europe, should be declared the natural and organic right of all her 
States, and thus be irrevocably thrown open to the trading enterprise of 
the world. With regard, however, to the Elbe, that brilliant dream was 
utterly dissipated. The Congress, having laid down the principles* on 
which all measures for regulating the rivers should in future be framed, 
deputed to the States bordering each river, the duty of settling the de- 
tails relating to its navigation. Commissioners appointed to reorganize 
the regulations of the Elbe navigation, met at Dresden, in June, 1819. 
They consisted of the representatives of Austria, Prussia, Hanover, Saxony, 
of Denmark for Lunenburg and Holstein, Mecklenburg, Anhalt, and the 
city of Hamburg. The convention assembled on the 3d of June, 1819, 

and in the outset everything seemed to acvord with the liberal intentions 
enunciated by the Congress of Vienna, with regard to the free naviga- 
tion of rivers, On the 19th of June, however, the Hanoverian Commis- 
sioners astonished the meeting by raising objections to any interference 

with the Stade toll, asserting that it did not come within the sphere of 
their duties. They alleged that it was a sea, and not a river, tax, levied 

on ultramarine vessels and produce. This frivolous pretext was overruled 
by the other ministers present at the conference, whose duty it was, as 
expressed in their commission, “to inquire into everything relating to 
the navigation of the river,” and, therefore, the cognizance of the Stade 

toll was obviously within the province of their duty. But the quibble of 
the tax being a sea tax was renewed by the Hanoverian. Commissioner, 

whenever reference was made to the subject; and although this subter- 

fuge was at Jast abandoned, and a promise given that a tariff would be 

submitted to the inspection of the Commissioners, three years elapsed 

before that pledge was redeemed. Both Denmark and Hamburg were 

dissatisfied, and strongly protested against the withholding of a document 

essentially important with regard to the navigation of the river, The 

Commissioners at length, wearied out by the continued evasions of Hanover, 

and the fruitless discussions to which they gave rise, came to the follow- 
ing formal resolution, which was incorporated in their proceedings as the 

15th article of the Convention of Dresden :— 





* See Treaty of Vienna, October 16. Hurtlet Treaties, p. 15, et seg., vol. i. 
VOL. XLIII.—NO. VI, 43 
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“ Without prejudice to the general principles expressed by the Con- 
gress act, respecting river navigation, it is agreed, with respect to the 
Stade tax, to waive and renounce all further discussion, in consideration 
that Hanover engages to supply the commission with the tax tariff for 
their information, and further binds itself not to raise or vary the said 
tariff without the concurrence of the other States interested therein. His 
Majesty the King of Denmark, and the free city of Hamburg, reserve to 
themselves their own rights on grounds of existing customs and contracts, 
and, therefore, with regard to the said king and Senate, the question of 
the Stade tax remains a res integra.” 

As relating, therefore, to Denmark and Hamburg, the question of the 
Stade duties was left untouched by the Convention of Dresden; and so, 
also, with respect to the other States, on condition that the general prin- 
ciples laid down by the Congress should be respected in the forthegming 
tariff—that a copy of it should be laid before the commission, and that 
Hanover should introduce no alteration into it without the concurrence 
of the other interested States. Then, and not till then, did the Hanoverian 
Commissioner, (when all the labors of the convention had terminated, 
and when the commissioners assembled for the last time to exchange the 
ratifications of the several courts,) produce his tariff, which of course 
passed without discussion or revision. It will, therefore, be seen that 
although the convention successfully resisted the preposterous claim of 
the king of Hanover, to consider the Stade duties as sea taxes, the real 
object which this royal pettifogger had in view, that of preventing any 
interference with his system of collecting taxes at Stade, was completely 
attained. How far the influence of Downing-street operated in this mat- 
ter, may be conjectured. The Stade duties, which in point of fact the 
English people had purchased, thus became the private property of the 
electors and their successors, the kings of Hanover. 

It is almost unnecessary to recite the voluminous details of this Stade 
tariff. Up to the year 1839, it was an unacknowledged, if not a secret, 
document. Neither our manufacturers, merchants, nor shipowners, knew 
the precise nature of this impost, except that it was very extortionate, 
and, besides being most vigorously enforced, was a most grievous obstacle 
in the path of our commercial relations with Germany. All vessels bound 
for Hamburg, had to heave to, and those of some countries to anchor, 
in passing the guard-ship opposite to the castle of Brunshausen, and to 
send their papers, including manifests, bills of lading, cockets, &v., on 
shore. A great many absurd and capricious distinctions were made in 
the description of merchandise, and it was scarcely possible to avoid com- 
mitting errors, which subjected vessel and cargo to all the rigor of the 
Hanoverian fiscal authorities. Though it was agreed upon all hands that 
the tariff was an illegal document, with no apparent force or validity 
from the treaty of 1692, and that it was, in fact, a heap of miscellaneous 
exactions, resting upon mere usage, or rather usurpation, it was, never- 
theless, rigorously levied in spite of the remonstrances urged against it. 
This vexatious tariff was thus described by the States of Denmark and 
Hamburg, in 1824. The testimony of Hamburg is decisive, as her com- 
merce enjoyed a privilege of exemption. “ With regard to this tariff,” 
said the representatives of these States, “we have carefully considered 
that which was produced at Dresden. It is impossible that we should be 
satisfied with the pretensions of a State to levy such taxes, on no other 
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‘grounds than its own will and pleasure. A tax, without a fixed scale of 
amount, would be perfectly monstrous, and nothing less than a revival 
of the club law of our ancestors in the dark ages. There is no document 
in which a rule of taxation can be found, except in the tariffs drawn up 
by mutual agreement between Hamburg and the crown of Sweden, dated 
15th of August, 1692, which is to be found in the Bremen and Verden 
Corpus Constitutionum.” In the arguments adduced against the tax, a 
vast number of details were voluminously reviewed, but the want of a 
fixed standard for estimating the tax was the chief and fatal objection. 
A vessel, however, going up the Elbe to Hamburg, was required to pay 
taxes of eight kinds, Taxes on the ship, amounting on a ship of 250 
tons to about £200, and taxes on the cargo, levied in the most arbitrary 
manner. These taxes in some cases amounted to 5 per cent on the value 
of the commodities, and they sometimes largely exceeded the customs 
duty levied at Hamburg on imports. The next tax was a commission of 
64 per cent on the two former taxes, paid to the collecting officers. Then 
followed “ ship’s expenses,” which might be deemed forced harbor dues. 
The fifth tax was a commission on the fourth tax, to the collecting officers 
of Hanover. “ Hventwaliter interim certificate” was the sixth—the na- 
ture of which is beyond our comprehension. The seventh was the ver- 
tificate of return; and the eighth and last tax was the tax on passing 
Stade outward bound. The vessel, having been thus fleeced, was per- 
mitted to proceed on her voyage. From these various imposts the king 
of Hanover obtained for his private revenue not less than £70,000 or 
£80,000 per annum. The slightest variation or error in any of the ship- 
ping documents, subjected the vessel and cargo to confiscation. In one 
instance, three bales of cotton, or merchandise, inadvertently entered as 
“bales of cotton twist” in the bill of lading, were visited by seizure, and 
a fine of £215 17s. 6d. imposed, the difference of Stade duty being only 
seven shillings! All applications for redress were unavailing, the Hano- 
verian collectors retained every farthing of the money. The slightest 
act of contumacy exhibited towards the officers, or any hesitation to stop 
the vessel at the required spot, was visited by the most severe fines, and 
all petitions and remonstrances against the exactions of a petty German 
despot were unavailing. The family influence of the sovereign of Han- 
over was so great at the British Court, that no minister of the crown 
dared to impeach this scandalous abuse of power. Mr, Wheaton has 
shown, incontrovertibly, that a sovereign power, holding a tract of terri- 
tory on one side of a stream, has no right to exact dues for the privilege 
of passing. If this were so, the Danes might set up a plea to make a 
similar exaction, and place a guardship below Altona. Such a proceed- 
ing would not be tolerated for a single instant. And we have good rea- 
son to suppose that it was only the Hanoverian influence, then paramount 
in Downing-street, which prevented the English Government from send- 
ing an English frigate to the Elbe, for the purpose of putting an end to 
this villainous abuse. 

On referring to the sixteenth act of the Congress of Vienna, we find 
it declared that the navigation of the German rivers shall be free; that 
the duties collected shall be, as nearly as possible, the same along the 
whole course of the river; that they shall be regulated in an uniform 
and fixed manner, with as little reference as possible to the different qual- 
ities of merchandise; that these duties shall in no way exceed those now 
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paid ; and that they shall never be increased without the consent of the 
co-riverain States. We find it further declared that the tariff shall be 
so framed as to encourage navigation. That there shall be no port or 
forced harbor dues; and that even those now existing shall not be per- 
mitted, unless all the States deem them necessary for general commerce. 
Specific stipulations are also made to prevent customs officers throwing 
impediments in the way of navigation. But all these wise and liberal 
regulations have been utterly set at naught by the authorities of Hano- 
ver; even though the system established at Stade has no justification in 
custom or treaty, unless it can be said that, because in 1756 we procured 
a treaty by which English vessels were exempted from stopping at Stade 
to pay the toll, and were permitted to go on to Hamburg, where the toll 
was adjusted, that therefore we ought to submit to its exaction in perpe- 
tuity. In 1826, the Americans consented, by treaty, to pay the Sound 
dues, but that did not prevent them from repudiating payment at a fu- 
ture period. 

The monstrous character of these duties was so apparent, and their 
injury to us, in our large commercial relations with Germany, so serious, 
that in 1839 and 1840 a severe pressure was put upon the ministers of 
the crown to get rid of them altogether. Mr. Hume recommended a 
friendly communication, through the medium of an officer in command 
of a 74 gun ship, alongside the Stade vessel, and after three or four years’ 
further petitioning and remonstrances, a convention was at length con- 
cluded between Her Majesty and the king of Hanover, and signed at 
London, July 22, 1844, being the “annex” to a treaty of commerce and 
navigation between the contracting parties. 

In 1844, the emperor of Austria, the king of Prussia, the king of 
Saxony, the king of Hanover, the king of Denmark, the grand duke of 
Mecklenburg Schwerin, the duke of Anhalt, and finally the free town of 
Lubec and Senate of Hamburg, through their representatives assembled 
in London, agreed upon a second revision of the Dresden regulations for 
the navigation of the Elbe. By article one it was declared that the new 
regulations agreed to should commence on the 1st October, 1844, and 
should not be altered without the consent of the contracting parties. 
The remaining six articles Jaid down general rules for regulating the toll, 
with a view to establish some systematic proceeding. Following that, 
there was a separate convention by the same parties, the object of which 
was to secure a complete tariff of goods,* alphabetically arranged, and 
fixed weights for certain articles. One article of this convention stipu- 
lates that on the demand of the other Elbe-bordering States, the Royal 
Hanoverian Government shall, at the expiration of every twenty-five 
years, submit the tariff of Brunshausen toll to a revision by the Com- 
mission of the Elbe Navigation, “ with a view of reducing to } per cent 
of the ascertained average price of goods such rates of duty as shall, ac- 
cording to the average Hamburg Exchange price of the three years last 
past of the goods rated, be shown to exceed 2 per cent; it being under- 
stood that if that rate shall give a fraction, the duty to be paid shall 
always be in full.” From this article, which is exceedingly confused, we 
presume the basis of the arrangement was that a duty, equivalent to a 
3 per cent, was agreed to, converted into a specific duty in conformity 





* Separate article C. 
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with the tariff annexed to the convention. In regard to the tariff, we 
cannot do better than quote the words of Mr. M’Culloch :—-* This schedule,” 
he remarks, in a late edition of his Commercial Dictionary, “is annexed 
to a bulky paper laid before Parliament, in 1844. For some unknown, 
though certainly very bad reasons, the duties are not computed even in 
the translation of this paper, in English, but in German weights, measures, 
and moneys, and are, consequently, unintelligible to 99 out of every 100 
English merchants and shipmasters, We should have translated them 
had they not been too voluminous for insertion in this place; and it is 
the less necessary as summaries of them may readily be had in Hamburg. 
Still however, this arrangement is merely an improvement of what is in 
its nature incurably bad. The toll on the Elbe is an outrage on all com- 
mercial nations; and instead of being modified should be wholly re- 
pealed.” 

The treaty, no doubt, effected a modification of thetolls, On the other 
hand, England was brought to admit, or at all events to give a quasi ad- 
mission, of their legality. Thus British subjects were bound to pay 
them, so long as they were levied in conformity with the treaty. And 
we cannot but consider the whole course taken by the government on 
that occasion as open to the most grave reprehension. British interests 
have been subordinated, in a most objectionable and offensive manner, 
to the private and selfish views of the king of Hanover. After what we 
have stated, we might even go so far as to assert that the payment of any 
toll whatever, by British vessels navigating the Elbe, might have been 
resisted upon the most justifiable grounds. 

To Mr. Hutt, and to Mr. J. L. Ricardo, great credit is due for having 
perseveringly kept this subject before Parliament, albeit their efforts have 
not been crowned with the suecess they deserved. Mr. Ricardo revived 
the subject last year, and a most interesting discussion followed. Mr. 
Henley, at that time representing the Board of Trade, endeavored to evade 
responsibility of action by referring the matter to a select committee. 
Lord Palmerston objected to the throwing such a question upon a com- 
mittee, and insisted that it was one which the executive government 
ought to decide, after taking legal advice, whether the tax was legal or 
not. Mr. Clay, representing Hull, suggested buying up the dues for a 
round sum,* and in this diversity of opinion it was agreed that a com- 
mittee should be appointed. The precise question to be referred to the 
committee was, however, left in doubt. Mr. Henley, at a subsequent pe- 
riod, said that he had prepared the terms of reference, and sent them to 
Mr. Ricardo for consideration, but that gentleman said “ that unluckily 
he had never received them.” In point of fact, we believe, the arrange- 
ment for the appointment of a committee fell through, and therefore, as 
regards the House of Commons, it may be said that no steps were taken 
in the matter. 

The Executive has, we doubt not, felt embarrassed how to proceed. 
But in the changes of administration which have taken place of late 
years, it was found necessary to do something, and as it had been strongly 
urged, in various quarters, that the best course to proceed was to give 
notice of the termination of the treaty between this kingdom and Han- 
over, of the 22d July, 1844, the Foreign-office at length took that step, 
and notice was given accordingly. 


.* Mr. McCulloch recommends this likewise in the last edition of his Dictionary. 
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This notice, however, as many anticipated, only seems to have compli- 
cated the matter. What communications have since taken place between 
the governments of Hanover and Downing-street, we are not informed. 
It was, however, evident that, upon the abrogation of the treaty, we 
should fall back upon the arrangement previously existing, and risk the 
alternative of being called upon to pay a higher rate of duties, unless, 
indeed, we plucked up courage to refuse to pay any more river taxes 
whatsoever. But we do not exactly see how we can come to that reso- 
lution, while we continue to satisfy the claims of the “ privileged bodies ” 
at Liverpool, Hull, and Neweastle. At the same time, our forbearance 
ought to have a limit. We cannot continue to pay in perpetuity. The 
tax is altogether an extortion; not being founded upon usage sanctioned 
by international law. 

The position of the Stade duties,* in regard to the question of their 
legality, having been referred to the law officers of the crown, it bas been 
deemed desirable to renew the treaty of 1844 for a limited period, which 
we believe will expire about the end of the present year. Of course, the 
notice of terminating the treaty of 1844 fell to the ground on the re- 
newal of the present provisional treaty, which, if allowed to expire by 
effluxion of time, will only leave matters in a more unsettled and com- 
plicated state than before; and we fear that our recognition of the right 
of Hanover to levy any duties at al] may materially prejudice our case 
in future negotiations. Probably the Americans will be good enough to 
interfere. Their refusal to pay the Sound duties was the real cause of 
their being terminated. 

In dealing with taxes on shipping we must not omit the Russia Dues, 
collected by an incorporated body styled the Russia Company, which has 
contrived for a series of years to levy, in what we conceive the most un- 
justifiable manner, about £12,000 per annum upon the shipping and com- 
merce of the country. It was, no doubt, exceedingly meritorious, in the 
remote times of Philip and Mary, to offer every encouragement to pub- 
lic bodies to undertake distant voyages, with a view to make discoveries 
of unknown lands, by which the “ commerce and glory” of our country 
might be extended. At that time, the universal notion prevailed that a 
short route was practicable to India, by way of the northern regions; 
but the risk and danger attending these voyages of discovery were so 
great, that individuals did not dare to attempt them, and powerful corpo- 
rate bodies could only be stimulated to the undertaking by means of great 
rewards and concessions. In this manner, numerous companies obtained 
chartered privileges, and amongst others the Russia Company was estab- 
lished, in the reign of Philip and Mary, by letters patent granted to 
“certain merchant adventurers for the discovery of ands unknown.” 

This patent was coufirmed by the act of the 8th of Elizabeth, 1566. 
The schedule to the act authorizes them to collect certain duties on articles 
specitied, being imported from St. Petersburg, Constadt, Narva, Onega, 
and Archangel. 

In the reign of William III. (1699) another act was passed, extending 
the trade to Russia; but the Russia Company, like his Majesty of Hano- 
ver, have always been exceedingly averse to any inguiries which might 
be instituted into the state of the revenues of the corporation, or the 





* Vide Lord John Russell's statement, in answer to Sir M. Peto, July 18, 1859. 
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means by which these revenues were maintained. The House of Com- 
mons, however, has elicited a number of facts from which it may be 
gleaned that this ancient corporation has, for a very long period, exacted 
upwards of £12,000 a year upon the shipping and commerce of the 
country, under powers which have long survived their original design. 
The dues collected by the company are designated by the old familiar 
names of Lastage, Address money, Church money, Company’s agent, 
Cronstadt agency, Passes, Clearing Passes at Cronstadt. And it would 
appear, from a return to an order of the House of Commons,* dated Ist 
June, 1848, that the average amount under each head, levied annually 
at St. Petersburg, during twelve years, 1836-47, was:— 
Lastage....cccccccccvecsccnscceseesssnsseees £1,453 12 9 
Address money ....-sseecseestesses : 2,310 11 2 
Church money .....--seeseeesees 241410 1 
poms agent. 0 vse See 714 14 0 
Cronstadt AQeNCY... 66+ seceeeeseeseseeeee toe 1,953 0 ; 
6 


Pasees...... es ecees Pere 1,897 8 
Clearing passes at Cronstadt.........0-++ee--ees 315 2 


TOR cies te sigeds : £11,058 19 8 


The items in the foregoing account ave charged as port charges, though 
they are not so, as the following explanation will exhibit :—The “last- 
age” is 12 copecks per last on the register burden. Of this, 10 copecks 
are levied by the Custom-house, being the whole direct impost on all for- 
eign, as well as Russian, vessels; the remainder goes to cover petty ex- 
penses at the Custom-house. ‘“ Passes” are paid to the Custom-house 
agents for stamps for clearing outward and inward, for entries prepara- 
tory to taking out the pass, and for petty expenses. “Clearing passes” 
are paid at Cronstadt, to agents for British shipping, as part of their 
commission. The “address money ” is received by the consignees of the 
ship, for superintending the ship’s business, though a compensation is 
charged for collecting the inward freight. 

In regard to “Church money,” £1,791 is paid to the treasurer of the 
committee of the chapel of the British Factory at St. Petersburg, for the 
maintenance of the British Episcopal Establishment at that place, and 
also to the poor’s fund, which is appropriated to the relief of the British 
poor exclusively, and the remaining £623 to the agent for the Russia 
Company’s chapels in Russia, for the maintenance of the British Episco- 
pal Chapel at Cronstadt. 

The money collected under the head of “ company’s agent” is received 
by the commercial agent appointed by the Russia Company, as a compen- 
sation for his trouble in making representations on behalf of the shipping 
and commercial interests to the Russian authorities, and to her Britannic 
Majesty’s ambassadors at St. Petersburg, 

It would oceupy too much space to insert the long schedule of duties 
payable to the Russia Company, on goods imported from St. Petersburg, 
Cronstadt, Narva, Onega, and Archangle. We may merely state that hemp 
is charged 3d. per ton; flax, 41. per ton; iron, 2d. per ton; tallow, 3d. 
per ton; deals, 3d. per 120,¢ &e. Goods not rated in the schedule pay 1d. 


* The following papers have been published under the authority of Parliament:—No. 303, ses 
sion 1836; No, 553, 12th August, 1836; No, 90, 26th February, 1850; together with the various re- 
ports of local and other charges on shipping. 


+ The schedule will be found p, 449 of Report of the Local Charges on Shipping, 1854. 
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per cent according to their value, on the declaration of the importer. In 
a word, the average annual gross amount of dues levied on Russian pro- 
duce imported into the United Kingdom during twelve years, 1835-47, 
was, London, £1,038; outports, £878; total, £1,916. In the year 1852, 
London paid £1,267 4s. 5d.; Hull, £446 18s. 10d.; Liverpool, £226; all 
the other ports of the kingdom contributing less than £50, The annual 
amount received by the company is now absorbed by the expenses ; but in 
the year 1848, the corporation was possessed of funded property to the 
amount of £32,500. 

In the year 1852, the company expended in salaries to chaplains, £1,059 ; 
agents, £500; pensions to a widow and clergyman, £150; plate to gov- 
ernor, £85; courts and committees, £226; rent of office, £50; salary and 
secretary, £300 ; do. sergeant, £30; grant for school at St. Petersburg, 
£100; organ at Moscow, £25; miscellaneous expenses, £176; besides 
sundry numerous minor charges, making a total of £2,894 1s.4d. The 
Russia Company have an agent at St. Petersburg and one at Elsineur, from 
whom they receive all necessary information regarding the trade of Russia 
and Great Britain. From Elsineur a list is forwarded, two or three times a 
week, of all vessels which pass the Sound, particularizing any disasters, 
wrecks, &c., that may come to their knowledge. These lists are sent to the 
Baltic Coffee-house, where the merchants, brokers, and other persons attend 
wi.o are concerned in the Russian trade, and uii the information so received 
is instantly made public. 

A peculiarity has been claimed by the Russia Company. It is alleged 
that the company represents in England a large colony of British subjects, 
established in the cities of St. Petersburg and Moscow, and in the ports of 
Cronstadt and Archangel ; that the British subjects in St. Petersburg alone 
amount to 3,000; and this number is constantly increasing, from the influy 
of artisans and their families, who are in the employment of the Russian 
manufacturers; that the Levant and African Companies did not represent 
any large colony of English merchants resident abroad, and had no church 
establishment, but only an occasional chaplain at Smyrna, though they had 
considerable patronage in the appointment of consuls and agents with large 
salaries, derived from the onerous dues levied on the trade. 

These arguments are wholly untenable at the present day. The Levant 
and African Companies have long ceased to exist, and the power conferred 
upon a chartered corporation to tax shipping, for either charitable or any 
other purpose, is at variance with the declared principles upon which all 
legislation has been founded in modern days. The Russia Company pre- 
tend that Englishmen cf respectability will not willingly establish them- 
selves in a country where they have no certain provision for the exercise of 
their religious duties, and one effect of the breaking up of the church es- 
tablishment of the Russia Company would be the abandonment to the Ger- 
man and the Greek of those advantages which the British merchant now 
possesses in having establishments in Russia. It is quite preposterous to 
urge such pretenses as justifiable grounds fur taxing shipping. It would be 
just as absurd as to raise a tonnage duty for the payment of church-rates. 
But the Commissioners, appointed in 1853, to inquire into the local charges 
on shipping, thus sum up the advantages of the present system. They say, 
“if it provides a church establishment in Russia, in favor and support of 
which British residents, of all religious persuasions, agree to waive their 
doctrinal differences—if, under its operation, the poor of the increasing com- 
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munities of British subjects are supported, and the education of the young 
provided for; if it afford the means of union and common action in all cases 
where the interests of trade may be affected by political events, then it 
would be peculiarly undesirable, at the present juncture, to break up this 
association, which it would be impossible to revive under another form.” 

It would be waste of time to reply to such arguments, and we are sur- 
prised that a committee of the House of Commons should include them in 
their report. All these objects may be very laudable, and if so let them be 
provided for out of the Consolidated Fund. But it is most unreasonable 
and unjust to require the shipping and commerce of the country to submit 
to special taxation to carry them out. We have highly-paid consuls and 
ambassadors at St. Petersburg, who are perfectly competent to make any 
communication to the authorities, and we have power to enforce» attention 
to their just representations. Therefure, to require the intervention of the 
Russia Company, for any such purpose, is superfluous and unnecessary. As 
regards their appropriation of the large funds exacted, to deserving objects 
of charity, we need only remark that it is very easy to be charitable with 
other people’s money. To invest a chartered company with taxing powers, 
exercised in every port in England, for such a purpose, is wholly incompat- 
ible with common sense and justice. 

It is very much to be regretted that, when the war in 1854 broke out 
between Great Britain and Russia, and the company’s powers to collect 
these dues were suspended, Parliament did not interpose and abolish the 
charter. A bill in fact was introduced, and its main principles received the 
sanction of the House of Commons; in which, among other reforms con- 
nected with local charges on shipping, the abolition of the Russia Company 
held a prominent place. There was, as some of our readers will remember, 
an opposition raised to the main provision of the bill, but it sprang from 
other interests. And it was in consequence of the opposition so raised, 
quite irrespective of the Russia Company, that the bill was not persevered 
in. Hence the taxing powers of the Russia Company have been indefinitely 
perpetuated, or until government shall resolve to deal with the grievance. 
It is not, however, to be tolerated, that a body of men, whose nan.es are 
studiously concealed and kept from the public, should have the power of 
taxing British shipping without being responsible to any one fur the appro- 
priation of the funds raised. As an example of how the money is expended, 
we find that in 1838, according to a return now before us, the Russia Com- 
pany gave £193 for an entertainment to the Russian embassy; in 1839, 
they spent £595 on a similar entertainment to the Grand Duke Alexander, 
the present emperor of Russia. They paid £14 for expenses connected 
with the receipt of his portrait; £260 for engraving, and £200 for fraining 
and embellishing the portrait of the Emperor Nicholas. Surely the ship- 
ping of England ought not to be taxed for such “advantages ” as these, 
Nor should they be amerced to pay £100 to the churchwardens at Moscow, 
at which place an organ, costing £25, was provided. Such are the charges 
which the shipowners are now called upon to pay, because our ancestors 
did not exactly know the shortest way to the Indies. They are altogether 
indefensible, and must be abrogated. Whatever claims other corporate 
bodies may have, the Russia Company has not the smallest claim to com- 
pensation ; indeed, the funded property of the company, wrung from our 
shipowners and our seamen, might, with propriety, ba bestowed upon the 
Merchant Seaman’s Fund, by way of restitution. 
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Art. J1—MARITIME RELATIONS. 


Mr. W. S. Linpsay, M. P., on the occasion of his recent visit to this 
papi: 2 was invited by the New York Chamber of Commerce to address 
it on the various subjects of commercial relation that are subjects of 


negotiation between the two countries. In compliance with that request 
he delivered the address which we transfer to our pages :— 


Mr. President and Gentlemen :—I thank you for having invited me 
here to-night, and for the opportunity which you have given me of stat- 
ing to you my views in regard to various maritime questions in which 
the shipowners and the merchants, and, I may add, the people of both 
England and America, are deeply interested. But so many reports have 
been circulated in regard to the object of my visit to the United States, 
I think it right to say a few words which may appear personal to myself. 
I have always a great delicacy in speaking of matters regarding myself; 
but as it has been stated, and I have no doubt, believed in some quarters, 
that I visit this country in an official capacity as a kind of ambassador, 
or perhaps even as a special envoy from the British Government, I wish 
to disabuse your minds of any such ideas. My visit to this country is, 
I may say, one of pleasure. I have had, as some of you are aware, large 
connections with America for some years. I have a great many good and 
warm friends in many parts of the United States, and I have long promised 
myself a visit to this great and rising country. I am sorry to say, how- 
ever, that many obligations have interfered, and have prevented me from 
accomplishing this trip until this year. Lord John Rassell, when he 
heard [ was about to visit this country, was good enough to say that 
when here I might, in my intercourse with merchants and shipowners, 
have some conversation with them upon various commercial questions 
which the governments of both countries were very anxious to settle. 
Being largely connected with British shipping, and being so much 
interested in these questions, I readily consented to do what I possibly 
could to pave the way for the settlement of these various questions. His 
Lordship was good enough, also, to furnish me with the correspondence 
which had passed on the subject, so as to make me familiar with the posi- 
tion of these questions to the latest date, and further to write to Lord 
Lyons to afford me the necessary facilities. That is the only connection 
I have had with the British Government in relation to my visit. His Lord- 
ship knew that for many years past I have, in the House of Commons, de- 
voted my attention almost exclusively to these great maritime questions ; 
and he also knew that for the last two or three sessions of Parliament, 
both branches of the Legislature had been pleased to adopt many of the 
views I entertained in regard to maritime questions, There were some 
remarks made about me which I should not pass over, lest they may in- 
jure the great and good cause which I have voluntarily undertaken. It 
has been said that I am not at all competent for such a task, because | 
am “a self-taught and self-made man;” but I felt that my being self- 
taught and self-made would not make me any the less acceptable to the 
American people. It was also said that I have not sufficient knowledge 
to deal with these questions. Well, Mr. President and gentlemen, I am 
ignorant about many things, and the longer I live, the more ignorant I 
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feel myself to be; and in coming among you, I desired more to gain 
knowledge than to attempt to impart information, But if I am ignorant 
in general questions, I ought to be familiar with the juestions on which 
I am about to address you this evening, because [ have been from my 
boyhood connected with maritime affairs, and since I have been a mem- 
ber of the British Parliament, I have devoted myself almost exclusively 
to the understanding of these questions. It was doubted in some quarters 
if I was competent to deal with “the delicate and intricate questions of 
diplomacy.” Well, gentlemen, however eager I may be to obtain know- 
ledge, there is one kind of knowledge which I do not desire to obtain, 
and that is the knowledge of diplomacy as taught in too many courts of 
Europe. I think it would be well for mankind, and well for nations, if 
there were less of that intricate diplomacy and more of honest, straight- 
foward dealing between men and nations. I think I can best attain the 
objects I have in view by speaking to you as a plain man of business, 
addressing men of business in a great business city, and frankly pointing 
out what I conceive to be wrong in your Jaws, and as frankly pointing 
out what I conceive to be wrong in our own laws. That appears to me 
to be the best form of diplomacy which, te use a homely phrase, is pre- 
pared to give and take, and to do justice to all men. I think it hardly 
worth while to notice the remarks of a certain body of men known as 
the Ship-owners’ Society of London, These associations in England are, 
in many instances, different from those here—from your Chambers of 
Commerce and Boards of Trade, which represent great commercial and 
maritime interests, and have great weight with the federal government. 
Too many of our associations in England are smal] political factions, got 
together ostensibly for the purpose of promoting the interest of particular 
branches of trades; but too often they ride hobbies of their own on 
some political dogmas. I question much if the “ Ship-owners’ Society of 
London” represent any body but themselves, and a few of the old school 
of shipowners whose views were such as those of our statesmen some 50 
years ago, who desired that the trade of England should be carried on 
in British ships alone. Such, I fear, is too much the case with the so- 
called London Ship-owners’ Society. This society met together in solemn 
conclave, (I dare say the members present were very few,) and passed a 
resolution declaring that they had “no confidence in me.” The resolu- 
tion pleased them, I dare say, and I do not think it injured me; and I 
call attention to it (for otherwise it is unworthy of notice) simply because 
it may have reached some parts of this country, and some gentlemen here 
might be disposed to attach too great weight to it. I assure you that 
the gentlemen who passed that resolution have, so far as their extreme 
political views are concerned, no influence whatever in the Parliament 
of England. With these preliminary remarks, allow me to state to you 
the objects which I have in view in meeting you this evening. I will 
speak first in reference to the liability of ship-owners, because that, per- 
haps, is one of the most important questions, and one which I think is 
not sufficiently well understood. I do not think that it is sufficiently 
known how the ship-owners of both countries stand with regard to each 
other on this question. As our respective laws now stand, any ship- 
owner of this country or of England, however wealthy he might be, may 
rise any morning and find himself a ruined man.. That is a serious thing 
to consider. The Jaw of England with regard to the responsibilities of 
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ship-owners limits the responsibility of our owners to the value of the 
ship and freight. In most of the other countries of Europe, also, the 
responsibility of the ship-owners is limited to that extent. This is also 
the law in this country—-hat is to say, it is so in this country as far as I 
understand the law. Speaking to American gentlemen, of course, I am 
speaking under correction; but so far as I understand the law of your 
country, your responsibility, in cases of collision, is also limited to the 
value of the ship and freight. That is to say, if one of your ships runs 
down another at sea, and you pay into your courts the value of the ship 
and freight, your responsibility cannot be carried beyond that value. 
That is all very well, so far as the laws of the respective countries stand. 
But if my ship runs down another ship in which an American subject is 
interested, and enters any of your ports, I am made responsible, in your 
courts, not merely for the value of the ship and freight, but I am made 
responsible exactly for whatever amount of damage may have been sus- 
tained through the collision brought about by my ship. So, therefore, 
if my ship runs down a vessel with cargo and freight on board to the ex- 
tent of £200,000 sterling, I would be responsible for the whole. If your 
ships at sea run down any other American ship, or runs down a British 
ship, and it be brought into our courts, you are also responsible in our 
courts for the full amount of the damage which your ship caused. This 
arises from the fact, that our laws have jurisdiction only over British 
ships, and that your laws have jurisdiction over only American ships. 
Now, considering the vast trade which is carried on between the two 
countries, I think, at least I hope you may agree with me in the remarks 
I have ventured to make, and that as the legislatures of both countries 
have specified that the ship-owner’s liability shall be limited, you will use 
your influence to extend that limitation to the vessels of both nations. 
A convention between the two countries should lay down certain principles 
in regard to liability which would be common to both; so that your re- 
sponsibilities may be limited in our country in the same way and to the 
same extent as it is with our ships; and, on the other hand, if our ships 
are brought into your courts our responsibilities should be limited in the 
same way as you are. For my own part, I do not see any difficulty in 
the way of framing a convention to carry out this important and desirable 
object. 

Under the head of responsibility, there are various points to which I 
desire to call your attention, and which have direct reference to this ques- 
tion of liability. First, with respect to collisions at sea. Now the causes 
of collision are various, Many collisions are, it is true, entirely beyond 
the control of man. There are others, however, which I believe might 
be avoided, if certain alterations were made in the maritime laws, or rather 
in the practice, of the respective countries. The first alteration I would 
desire to see made is, that the ships of England and America should 
be subjected to the same rule of the road at sea. It is very desirable 
that one rule of the road should be adopted at sea by all maritime na- 
tions; but I will now confine myself to England and America. Curious 
enough, we have, I might almost say, two rules of the road at sea to guide 
us. We have the Admiralty rule, founded, I believe, on the old maritime 
law. We have also a rule of the road somewhat different from that old 
maritime rule, as laid down by our shipping act of 1854. The difference 
is not very material between the two, but it is sufficient to lead at times 
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to very conflicting decisions in the Admiralty Court, often very unsatis- 
factory to the parties interested. I believe we will require to alter our 
rule of the road, for it will not do for us to have two laws, however slight 
the difference, with reference to the rule of the road at sea. Your rule 
or practice in America is much the same as the old maritime rule of the 
road, and with one or two modifications it might be desirable for England 
to adopt the rule of the road that is at present in use with American ves- 
sels. I will not now enter into the details of any particularrule. What 
I desire is, that you should go with me in endeavoring to bring about the 
opinion amongst ship-owners that there should be but one rule for the 
uidance of mariners in England and America. 

May I now direct your attention to the use of lights at sea? In ae- 
cordance with the powers granted to the Board of Trade by the act of 
1854, we established a system of signal lights at sea, which I need not 
minutely describe; but that system of lights was considered so good that 
all the European nations, I believe, have now adopted it. You, in America, 
have also adopted that system so far as steamers are concerned, and your 
leading ship-owners have also adopted it. But it is not compulsory by 
your laws for your ship-owners, in all cases, to carry lights. Now, I am 
of opinion that it would be desirable that the law of America on this 
point should be made similar to that of England, with reference to the 
lights to be carried at sea; that American and English ships should be 
required to show the same lights. 

If we had the same rule of the road, and displayed the same signal 
lights, there would be less collisions than now unfortunately occur. The 
great cause for surprise with me, when I take into consideration the 
enormous intercourse going on between the two countries, and the vast 
number of vessels which pass down the St. George’s and English chan- 
nels, is that many more collisions do not take place; and it is a fact 
which speaks well for the masters of American and English vessels, as 
proving the caution they must exercise to avoid collisions, These are 
the points which come under the head of liability. There are other points 
to which I am anxious to direct your attention, so that the Jaws of the 
two countries may be brought into harmony in regard to them. One is 
offences committed on board English and American ships. Very fre- 
quently offences are committed on board English ships entering your 
ports, and on board American ships entering our ports, over which the 
laws of the respective countries have no jurisdiction. Perhaps in serious 
cases, such as murders, murderous assaults, mutinies and the like, it may 
not be desirable that the laws of each country should have authority over 
the ships of the other; but it might be so arranged as that when such 
crimes were committed on board American vessels in or entering British 
ports, a British magistrate might have power to issue a warrant and com- 
mit the offender in the same way as if he were a British subject, and 
hand him over to his consul or minister to be sent home for trial, for I 
think it right that a man, for very heinous offences, should be sent home 
to the country to which he belongs, to be tried by its laws. But there 
are other cases which may be dealt with summarily, and many of them 
of a very vexatious character—for instance, petty larceny, cases of assault 
of a trivial kind, disputes between master and seamen, and so forth. 
Now I think it desirable that the laws of the two countries with reference 
to such cases, should be in harmony, so that at the request of the British 
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minister or consul in America, disputes arising on board British vessels 
in any of your ports, could be summarily dealt with in your courts, and 
disputes arising in American ships in any of our ports, could, at the 
request of your minister or consul, be dealt with the same as if the dis- 
putants were British subjects, always reserving that this be done at the 
request of the consuls and ministers of the respective countries. Then 
there is another point which has led to a great deal of trouble—deser- 
tions. Desertions are constantly taking place from our ships in your 
ports, and from American vessels in our ports. We have no jurisdiction 
over such cases of desertion from your ships, nor have you-any jurisdic- 
tion over deserters from our ships. I think that when you consider that 
time is capital—and it is so to the ship-owner more, perhaps, than to any 
other man of business, because his property is liable to rapidly depreciate 
—when you remember that ships are sometimes detained a week, a fort- 
night, or a month on account of desertions, I think it is desirable that 
American seamen deserting in British ports should be summarily dealt 
with by our authorities in the same way as they would deal with British 
subjects under the same circumstances, and that deserters from our ships 
in your ports should be dealt with as if they were American seamen. 
There is a great deal more in these matters than appears at the first 
glance. This seems to be a small matter, and some of you may think it 
unworthy of notice; but when you consider the vast intercourse which 
is carried on between the two countries, and the great number of deser- 
tions that occur, it becomes a matter of greater importance than it at first 


seems, I hope that it will receive your attention, so as to have the laws of 


the respective countries upon this point brought into perfect harmony. 
The next question to which I desire to direct your attention is a truly 
great one, and I have some delicacy in entering upon it; but it is one 
upon which I have felt very strongly for many years—it is the question 
of belligerent rights at sea. I wish to call your serious attention to it 
for a few moments. Direct reference is made to this important question 


in the report of the Merchant Shipping Committee of last session of 


Parliament. As you are aware,in that unfortunate war with Russia, 
England formed an alliance with France, by which it was agreed, among 
other things, that both nations wave their rights to confiscate enemy’s 
goods found on board neutral ships, as also neutral good not contraband 
of war found in enemies’ vessels. Now this mutual but provisional 
waiver of belligerent rights placed the allies in harmonious action, and 
practically countenanced the principle that free goods make free ships. 
Well, Mr. President, upon the return of peace, what was called the De- 
claration of Paris was agreed to by Austria, France, Great Britain, Sar- 
dinia, Prussia, Russia, and Turkey. By that declaration, also, privateer- 
ing was abolished. The declaration was submitted to your government. 
Your government said, “ We will agree to it, save and except the clause 
which states that privateering shall cease. It is,” they said, “not the 
policy of America to maintain vast standing armies or navies. When 
we unfortunately go to war, we cepend upon our people to protect us on 
shore, and upon our ship-owners to defend us on the water. If,” they 
continued, “ you will make all private property exempt from capture at 
sea, we will cease privateering ; but why ask us to abolish it, while you 
maintain and send out your great ships-of-war, which are neither more 
nor less than privateers? They go forth to do exactly the same as the 
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ships which we license in time of war, to burn, plunder, and destroy.” 
I think the argument of your government unanswerable. Some people 
say it is necessary to do such terrible things in order to put an end to 
war. I doubt it, and doubt it very much, I don’t think that burning, 
plundering, and destroying private property ever brought war to an end ; 
it only exasperates the people whose property is destroyed, and the anxi- 
ety to obtain prize money in the shape of that plunder only stimulates 
nations to war. 

Therefore I heartily agree with the Amercan government when they 
said “ Make all private property exempt from capture at sea, and then 
we will agree that privateering shall cease.” Now, gentlemen, I brought 
that question under the serious attention of the committee of the House 
of Commons, and Iam happy to say that the committee adopted the 
following paragraph in their report, with only one dissentent voice, and 
that committee consisted of seventeen gentlemen, many of whom are 
most influential members of the British Parliament. The paragraph was 
as follows :— 

“Your committee are aware that grave objections have been urged 
by high authorities against any further step in advance; but they cannot 
close this brief comment on so important a question without expressing 
a hove that your honorable House will agree with them in the opinion 
that, in the progress of civilization and in the cause of humanity, the 
time has arrived when all private property, not contraband of war, should 
be exempt from capture at sea,” 

I do not know that I ever in my life, wrote a paragraph of which I 
was prouder; and I am happy to say that the committee, with only one 
dissenting voice, agree with me in those great and noble principles. And 
I do fervently hope and pray that I may live to see those principles car- 
ried out. Everything in my power shall be done to bring about the 
time when we shall cease from plundering, when we shall cease from 
destroying, and when we shall cease from capturing the property of un- 
offending non-beiligerents—the time when we shall treat private property 
on the ocean in the the same way as, for more than a century, private 
property on the land has been treated; because I believe that, by so do- 
ing, we are performing one of our great missions upon earth—to bring 
about peace and good will among nations. And I do trust that you will 
aid me in urging upon your government to adhere to the noble principle 
they laid down, and to be prepared to cease privateering when England 
is prepared to say that from this time forth all private property shall be 
exempt from capture on the ocean, 

Now, gentlemen, there are two other questions to which I shall call 
your attention, although I have some hesitation in doing so, because we 
are likely not to beso unanimous upon them as upon the others which I 
have just laid before you. But, notwithstanding that, I know well that you 
will give me a generous hearing and an impartial consideration. The 
questions to which I now wish to direct your attention, are questions of 
policy, and it may take some time to have them settled, but 1 think it is 
well to hear both sides of a question; I think it is well that I should 
give you my views, even if they should differ from those of a majority 
of the gentlemen here; you may consider them over and take them for 
what they are worth. 

One question is in regard to registration. As you are aware, we admit 
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to registration the ships of all nations, An American-built ship can come 
to any British port and be registered in the customs in the same way as 
any British-built ship. Here is an advantage you do not possess. We 
can register the ships we purchase from any nation. This is a great ad- 
vantage to us. We have often taken the benefit of it; for we can at 
times find ships cheaper than those we could build. Now, you are pre- 
vented from doing so. Your law says, “ You may invest your money in 
an American-built ship, but not in a ship built in any other country.” 
Now that seems strange. I could understand it if they put on a duty for 
purposes of revenue, but to pass a law and say that you cannot invest 
your money where you please, is, I think, not wise policy on the part of 
your government. I think that you should at least be allowed to purchase 
whatever ships you please, and to purchase them where you please, and that 
you ought not to be prohibited from doing what you please with your cap- 
ital. However, it is for you to consider whether or not you are losers by it. 

The next question is a wider one—the coasting trade. As you are 
aware, we opened our ports to the shipping of all nations in 1850, 
and in 1854 we opened our entire coasting trade, so that since those dates 
your ships can enter all our ports in India, Australia, Canada, and the 
other provinces upon the same terms as British ships. 

Now the great principle of all your most eminent statesmen—and you 
have had among them some of the greatest the world ever saw—their 
great principle was reciprocity, and they were willing to give to other nations 
what other nations gave to them. We gave you the coasting trade. 
You may say that it was not worth much in a small island like Great 
Britain, but you must remember that we have given you the vast trade 
of India, Australia, and Canada as well, which, you will admit, is an ex- 
ceedingly important trade, and one which has been very valuable to your 
ships. Now, Mr. President, while we do this, you still maintain your 
coasting trade laws. You have prevented our ships from entering that 
trade, and you have done more. You still call the trade between New 
York and California “ coasting trade ;” and you go even further, and call 
the trade from New York to Aspinwall, wi:h its transhipment over for- 
eign soil, to San Francisco, “a coasting trade!” 

In speaking to American gentlemen I know I speak to as wise and in- 
telligent men as the world can produce—to a body of just men, and I 
ask is it fair to call those two trades which I have named coasting trade ? 
It would be as fair to call the trade between England and Calcutta a 
coasting trade, whatever it may be in the opinion of those who cling to 
legal technicalities. I think you must admit that on the grounds of 
equity, the one trade is as much a coasting trade as the other. To be 
frank, I must tell you that a large number of influential men in England, 
and among them even our most advanced free traders, both in Parlia- 
ment and out of it, feel very keenly about that question, and wonder that 
you should call that vast trade around Cape Horn with California a coast- 
ing trade. 

Let me tell you how it stands. In the repeal of our Navigation Laws, 
a clause was maintained in that act which gave the power to the Queen, 
by order of the Council, to exclude the ships of non-reciprocating nations 
from the trade with the ports I have named. Our executive government, 
without reference to Parliament, has power to put tiat clause in force. 
I do not think the clause will be enforced; but if it should be see what 
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an injury it would be to your shipping. If the opposition to the liberal 
party get into power they may have it enforced, and they are very likely 
to be in power before long. It is true, they might not be able to keep 
it in force more than a year, but see what injury might be done to your 
shipping in that year. St! So that the order came that no American 
ships in the ports of India, Canada, or Australia were to load cargoes in 
those ports for any port in Great Britain or in the British Possessions, 
see how many thousands of tons of shipping you would have suddenly 
locked up. Of course, it would enhance the price of produce to our con- 
sumers and raise the rates of freights in British vessels. Now, I am 
anxious to avoid the possibility of such an event, and I ask you to aid 
me by making concessions in your coasting trade. I do not think that 
by doing so you would suffer to the extent you suppose, or that England 
would gain to the extent she supposes by it, because I do not think any 
foreign nation can compete successfully with you for the trade along your 
own shores, If you can compete successfully with us in the trade I have 
named, why can you not in the coasting trade? Every nation can con- 
duct its own coasting trade to the best advantage. England has got 
Swedes and Norwegians to compete with her for her coasting trade, 
which she has opened; but they have not done it, nor can they do it, 
because they cannot carry on that trade to advantage, unless they remove 
themselves and their families to our shores; and before you could com- 
pete with us in our coasting trade you would be obliged to come and live 
near the trade, and before we could compete successfully with you we 
would have to come and live with you. 

But when I see your beautiful clippers of 1,000 and 2,000 tons, and 
your fine Baltimore clippers of 200 and 500 tons, all engaged in what 
your laws term the coasting trade, with exclusion of all chance of com- 
petition, I am compelled frankly to admit that I am amazed that you 
should have in this matter abandoned the principles of reciprocity, so 
ably advocated by your great statesmen, through an imaginary dread of 
English competition, I wish the ship-owners to bear in mind the fact 
that the larger the commerce the better it is for them ; because the ship- 
owner is a mere carrier and does not create trade. The trade must be 
created or the ship-owner cannot exist. The freer the intercourse between 
nations the larger the development of the trade, and the greater the de- 
velopment of the trade the more employment for ship-owners. A free 
trade along your shores would tend materially to increase it. 

But if you are not prepared to recommend the entire throwing open of 
the coasting trade, you ought at least, in common justice, to make some 
concessions, even if you had no higher reasons than to avoid the possi- 
bility of the British government closing against you the vast trade which 
you now enjoy with our Colonies and Possessions. But we have also 
concessions to make, While I don’t think you deal justly or generously 
towards us in regard to the coasting trade, I don’t think that we deal 
generously towards you in regard to the various taxes levied upon your 
vessels visiting English ports. You make us no charge for the lights 
shown upon your shores, and your lights are not inferior but equal to 
any. You act the part of a great people and say that it is the duty of 
an enlightened nation to place lights on her shores, not only for her own 
vessels but for all those ships that she invites to trade with her, and I, 
too, say that it is the duty of every nation todoso, England, while 
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she opens the coasting trade, still charges the vessels of other nations 
coming to her ports for the use of the lights on her coasts. She also 
charges them to maintain harbors, such as Dover, Ramsgate, Budlington, 
and other places which your ships cannot enter, England also charges 
you what is called local charges, at various ports, from which you derive 
no benefit whatever, and which are for purposes entirely municipal. She 
also charges you for pilotage, and under her compulsory pilotage law 
you are charged, whether you require to take a pilot or not. If you pass 
through Yarmouth Roads or the Motherbank, or various other places 
where your masters do not require pilots, your ships have pilotage levied 
on them. Now, I have been endeavoring to ascertai:. what the Ameri- 
can ships pay in these ways. Of course it is impossible to arrive at the 
accurate amount; but I believe that your ships pay, in round numbers, 
for lights and compulsory pone, passing tolls and local charges, a sum 
close upon a million of dollars annually. Now if you were prepared to 
say that you would throw open your coasting trade, (which I think you 
ought to do,) or at least make some considerable concessions regarding 
it, I think that England, on the other hand, would be prepared to sweep 
away this system of charges, At all events, I, in the British Parliament, 
would do my best to have it done. I think, too, that you would get the 
best of the bargain when you got rid of paying this $1,000,000 annually, 
so that, as a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, I think it deserves 
our attention. 

In the early part of this century Great Britain passed a Jaw that no 
produce could be taken from Great Britain to America except in British 
ships, while America passed a law that no produce could be earried from 
America to Great Britain except in American ships. Well, for some 
years they had the spectacle of American and British ships crosing each 
other in ballast, carrying out the theory of the respective governments of 
the day. Did the ship-owners gain by that? I think you will find it 
very difficult to argue that anybody gained by it. Say that the ship- 
owner of America got twenty dollars per ton for the goods carried to 
Great Britain, he got nothing for coming back, while if he got twelve 
dollars per ton one way, and twelve dollars per ton the other way, the 
consumers on each side of the Atlantic would have got their produce 
carried for eight dollars less per ton, and the ship-owner would have had 
four dollars more for carrying it. We got wiser in the course of time, 
and we found that such a law did not benefit anybody, not even the par- 
ties who applied for its enactment—the ship-owners of England and 
America of that day—while it injured all. The ship-owner soon found 
that even he, himself, was losing four dollars per ton on every voyage 
that he made across the Atlantic, while he was at the same time materi- 
ally limiting his trade by limiting the amount.of goods which he had to 
carry over. Now, we find these two great countries doing nearly the 
same thing in that vast inland lake trade which is opened and opening 
up, and which I cannot leave this country without seeing. Whatare we 
doing at the present moment! Here is a little map, and in looking over 
it I find that the Canadians have a large portion of the northern side 
of the lakes, where they conduct a very extensive trade, and thie 
Americans have also a very large trade on the south side of the lakes. 
Well, now, as the law stand, we still maintain our colonial coasting trade 
—that is to say, while American ships can go into the intercolonial trade, 
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they cannot go from one of our ports on the lake. to another. And by 
your laws a British ship cannot go from an American port to an Ameri- 
can portin the lakes; so that, whatever may be the course of commerce 
and the nature of the trade, we have actually a law which says to the 
American ship-owner; “ Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” And 
you, too, say the same to British ships. Now, is not that the very same 
system which our wise forefathers carried on across the Atlantic? Why 
should an American ship, if the exchange of commerce requires her to 
go between any British ports upon the lakes, have a legislative barrier 
set up which prevents her from going beyond a certain limit? And why 
should the American government have a similar law against our ships? 
Why should the respective governments set up such barriers as these? 
They must injure the consumers of the respective countries, and so far 
from benefiting the ship-owners they must do the reverse, for the same 
reason that applied to the trade of the Atlantic when it was carried on 
in the same way. 

Well, of course, if your coasting trade was opened up, it would natu- 
rally be the duty of the British government, besides removing those 
heavy charges which I have named, to open up their coasting trade along 
the lakes and in the Colonies, and by that course I believe that not only 
would both nations be much benefited, but the ship-owners also would 
gain by it, and no one would suffer. 

Now, gentlemen, these are the questions which I wish to lay before 
you, and which I hope will receive, at all events, your impartial consid- 
eration. And in dealing with them, you will do me the favor to separate 
them. I would not like you to mix up those questions on which we are 
likely to agree with those on which there may be a difference of opinion, 
because by doing so you may prevent the settlement of those questions 
which we all desire to see settled. I must tell you that, much as I de- 
sire to see your coasting trade thrown open, I am even more anxious to 
see a settlement of those first referred to; more especially the question 
of responsibility, which is a very great and important one, and which 
ought to be, and I hope will be, promptly settled. Mr. President, you 
were good enough to say that I might encroach upon the patience of the 
gentlemen present for one hour. I have occupied my time, and have 
finished, in however an imperfect manner, the subjects I desired to pre- 
sent to you for your consideration just as the hand reaches the hour. I 
hope I have presented them to you in a sufficiently clear, and I trust in 
an impartial manner. I hope that you will receive my observations in 
the spirit in which I have made them. My anxiety is to remove the 
rough edges which now cause friction between the two nations, and 
which often lead to rumors of war. Although I do not for a moment 
suppose that there is any likelihood of war between two such nations as 
England and America—nations speaking the same language, professing 
the same religion, sprung from the same race, aud bound together by 
every tie that ought to bind men and nations together—still, there are 
often rumors of war, caused too often by some of these questions to 
which I have directed your attention this evening, and which do an im- 
mense amount of injury to the people of the two couatries, by retarding, 
for the time being, free intercourse and exchange of commodities. If 
my friendly visit to the States can bring about a harmony between the 
laws of the two countries, so as to prevent the constant irritation arising 
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on both sides of the Atlantic—if I can, by any humble words of mine, 
aid in throwing oi] upon the troubled water, then my visit will not have 
been made in vain. I hope, therefore, Mr. President and gentlemen, that, 
though I come not before you as a diplomatist, but simply as a man of 
business, you will give your best consideration to the imperfect words 
that I have addressed to you this evening, and that before long we may 
have these difficulties removed, and may thus, in our day and generation, 
do something to promote peace and good will between two great nations, 
and thus promote the interests and the happiness of mankind in general. 
With these remarks, I thank you warmly for the kind attention you have 
given me. 





Art. IV.—VALUATION OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES. 


NUMBER VIII, 


Tue valuation of a life insurance policy depends on a correct table of 
mortality. We continue our collection of tables for the purpose of pro- 
curing an average of the best. Since the publication of the experience 
of the seventeen London life offices, the Eagle Insurance Company has 
added its experience to the others. This extends over forty-four years, 
from 1807 to 1851. The deaths in that time amounted to 2,874, and 
the number of persons exposed to death for a single year amounted to 
123,719. This is nearly one-half of the number in the Equitable Society, 
and the time being more than half as long, the report is of much value. 
We have taken each decade of the living and the dying, interpolated 
them for each year by the method of differences, then obtained the ratio 
and the rates of mortality, and then adjusted these by taking the geo- 
metrical mean of five consecutive ratios as the true ratio—all in the 
manner before explained—the results are to be found in the second 
column of the table at the end of this article. We are indebted for these 
materials to Mr. Homans of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York. 

The Economic Society of London, which was one of the seventeen 
companies that contributed a part of its experience to the London 
actuaries in 1840, has published the expectation of life according to its 
experience on lives, and also on policies. These expectations are not ad- 
justed, and the anomalies at each separate age are very large, as is usual 
in the limited experience of life offices. To adjust them we proceeded 
as follows:—From the expectation of life we obtained first the rate of 
mortality at each single age; then assuming the living to be of the same 
age as in the Eagle office, obtained the dying for each year of life, then 
collected the results for each decade, and then proceeded as before to 
determine the adjusted rate of mortality at every period of life. These 
results for lives and policies are inserted in the third and fourth columns 
of the table below. Both agree almost exactly at all ages, showing how 
nearly the results for persons and for policies correspond with each other. 
The number of deaths in the Economic was only 1,282, which renders 
the table less valuable than the Eagle’s, but as the company is old, the 
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rates of mortality are not without value. We are indebted for these 
materials also to Mr. Homans. 

The Gotha Insurance Bank of Germany, though a recent company, 
has had a very large and flourishing business. In thirty years, from 1829 
to 1858, it has had a larger experience than the Equitable after a dura- 
tion of seventy years. The number of deaths was 6,779, and of the liv- 
ing 371,431. As more of the members were recently admitted, and the 
average length of each insurance shorter, the result is not so valuable. 
This is made manifest from internal evidence in the report it has pub- 
lished. The rate of mortality at the younger ages, when the new mem- 
bers are first admitted, is very low—lower than in any other large com- 
pany, and not more than one-half of the amount in American offices, 
Thus, under the age of twenty-six, there were only 12 deaths out of 2,833 
living, while the Mutual Life at New York has had 39 out of 3,618, and 
the Mutual Benefit 29 out of 2,598, and the New York Life 10 out of 
985. The whole experience of the Gotha is as follows :— 


’ Dying. | Age. Living. Dying. 
16-25 ..ccccces oe 2,833 12 | 56-65... ...ceeee . 62,525 1,931 
TOOB is ck vane +s 52,227 890 | 66-75... ..000- 008 17,089 1,216 


86-45... cccccceece 120,893 1,136 | 76-85...... ee. ee 1,843 255 
‘se 113,997 1,831 | 86-90........+05 ° 24 8 





We have constructed a table in the manner before described from these 
numbers, and the rate of mortality at each age forms the fifth column 
of the table below. At the middle and later ages this table is founded 
on so large an experience that it deserves much estimation. 

To these tables of English and German offices we now add, in column 
sixth, the mortality of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, as published by their actuary at the end of fifteen years’ experience. 
The number of deaths on which this table is based is 750, and the living 
amounted to 68,618. These numbers are considerable, but the average 
duration of their policies has been so short that it lessens very much the 
value of the resulting rate of mortality. The members have too recently 
come from the examination of the physician, who had excluded all who 
were not in perfect health. The past fifteen years cannot for this reason 
be a good guide for the next fifteen, into which many of the members 
entered in impaired health, or with broken constitutions, perhaps in the 
last stages of some fatal disease which must soon terminate their lives 
and their policies, We shall not hesitate, however, to give this table 
considerable weight in our proposed combination, because it is American ; 
more for this reason than for its intrinsic merits. The adjustments hav- 
ing been carefully made, and evidently by a mathematical formula, we 
have not readjusted the table by the method of geometrical averages, 
which in this case would not have corrected errors, but introduced them. 
With this report of the Mutual Life of New York we have combined the 
statement of the Mutual Benefit of New Jersey, whose experience has 
been published for thirteen years. The deaths in both companies amount 
to 1,387, but the joint table has the same defect as the former; both ex- 
tend over too short a period, have too many new members who have been 
recently examined by the doctor and pronounced sound and well; but as 


the numbers are larger than before, the joint table deserves to have more 
weight than the first. 
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In constructing a table from these materials we united the numbers 
under 20 with those under 30, and interpolated for the two decades 
together, on account of the large mortality among the youngest members. 
Otherwise an excessive mortality, that we regard accidental and possibly 
due to the California risks taken by the companies, would have showed 
itself between 15 and 20, which would have been quite anomalous and 
unusual, The table is in column seventh at the end of this article. 

To these two reports which end in 1858, we have united the ex- 
perience of all the companies doing business in Massachusetts during the 
year 1859, as published by the Insurance Commissioner of that State. 
To these we have added the New York Life for fourteen years, (which has 
been kindly supplied us by the officers of that company,) and also the 
Southern Mutual for ten years, This last company does its business be- 
Jow the latitude where our oflices consider it safe to take risks at the 
ordinary premiums, but as its mortality has been less than the Carlisle, 
no objection can be taken to this addition. 

The particulars furnished from all these sources make up a large num- 
ber of living and dying, but for the reasons given before, and for internal 
evidence in the reports themselves, we do not consider them entitled to a 
large weight in anticipating the future mortality of our American com- 
panies, Here is a summary of all, in the form which we used them, the 
decades being taken from 26 to 35, etce., and not from 20 to 30. From 
the Mutual Life we have deducted their California risks, as published by 
Mr. Gill in 1851 :—- 





- Living. . 

Mutual Mutual New Massa- South'rn 

Ages. Life. Benefit. York. chs’ts. Mutual. 
Under 25.... 8,476 2,698 985 2,187 161 
26 to 35.... 22,948 16,1386 17,618 12,688 969 
36 to 45.... 26,836 21,634 10,351 17,760 1,197 
46 to 55.... 11,968 10,785 4,998 10,280 537 
56 to 65.... 2,634 2,938 1,266 2,941 80 
66 to 76.... 241 417 116 441 8 
76 to 86.... q Witiwek 44.) sve 


Total,... 68,115 54,467 25,334 46,336 2,947 724 687 3062 





In all these companies, except the New York Life and the Southern 
Mutual, there is a singular depression of the mortality between thirty- 
five and forty-five. It shows itself in the table we have constructed from 
the total numbers, (column eighth,) and has heen noticed by Mr, Llo- 
mans, in his report for the New York Mutual. As it is not to be found 
in the experience at Gotha or London, nor in any of the usual life tables 
except Mr. Finlaison’s, we have supposed it to be the result of incomplete 
experience, and therefore accidental. But as it appears in the Massachu- 
setts report, as well as in the largest companies of New York and New 
Jersey, the singularity is very remarkable. We shall await with anxiety 
the publications of our other American companies, which are soon to ap- 
pear under the auspices of the convention that recently assembled at 
New York, and shall then be better able to judge whether the apparent 
anomaly is due to the California risks, or some other such cause, or is a 
peculiarity of our American life offices. We do not doubt that it will 
disappear, for we Lave the greatest faith in the uniformity of living phe- 
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nomena and laws of mortality in al] countries and nations. Variations 
in the amount of mortality are to be expected with the climate, habits, 
vices, and condition of the people, but the law of mortality determining 
the comparative amount at different ages is probably permanent and uni- 
versal. The law may be complex, more so even than the transcendental 
formule of Gompertz and Edwards indicate; but we believe there is 
such a law, and that our American experience will, in the end, conform 
to it. 

The Friendly Societies in Great Britain are similar in many respects to 
the life offices. Both admit only healthy persons, and both agree to pay 
a certain sum on the death of the member. The number of these Friend- 
ly Societies is very large, and their experience would seem to be quite 
valuable. They are required by various acts of Parliament to make cer- 
tain returns to the government for every five years, and Mr. Neison has 
used these returns in the construction of various tables of mortality for 
different classes of the people. 

The numbers in these returns are very large, but we do not think they 
deserve much confidence. They are liable to all the defects of the experi- 
ence of the life offices without their claims to accuracy, either as to age 
‘or numbers or completeness. The members being of the humbler 
classes, many of them do not know their age; and the importance of 
stating this exactly is not very great, as the amount to be paid at death 
is small and insignificant. ‘The records are, in all probability, kept care- 
lessly ; the copies from these reports being made to government, there is 
little motive to accuracy and care; the returns are only made every five 
years, and omissions and errors will occur in so long a period that would 
have been corrected in a shorter time; the disagreements in the results 
obtained by Mr. Ansell and by Mr. Neison from successive returns is very 
great; and the improbable conclusions deduced by the latter are evidence 
of defects in the reports on which they are founded. We shall give, 
however, two of Mr. Neison’s tables, one for the combined mortality of 
town, city, and rural districts in England, and one for Scotland—tables 
F, and M. in his collection—but we shall allow them a small weight in 
our proposed combination. They will be found in columns eight and 
nine at the end of this article. 

Mr. Neison has published a table of mortality deduced from the regis- 
trar-general’s reports for England and Wales for 1838 to 1841, omitting 
the first year of the registration, so as to eliminate the probable errors 
and deficiencies of the first report. The result for males is inserted in 
the last column of our table, and is worthy of much confidence. 

This completes the materials we propose to use to form an average 
table. They cgmprise the best tables accessible to us, and we have been 
aided by the librarians of several of our best American libraries, by the 
contributions of Mr. James, Actuary of the Girard Office of Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Homans, of the Mutual Life of New York, Mr. Freeman, of 
the New York Life, and Mr. Wright, of theMassacliusetts Commission ; to 
all of whom we return our thanks. The tables are ample for our purpose, 
and cannot fail to give a most satisfactory mean, free from the errors and 
anomalies of each. 
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Eagle Econ'mic, Ecn'mic, Gotha Mutual Mu, Life Several English feot. England, 
Age. Exper. Lives. Policies. Exper. Life. & Ben. Americ’n, F.8. F.8. 38 to '4). 
15 .0v8T 0064 .0C64 .WU82 . .0090 0076 0042 .0058 
16 88 68 68 32 91 78 50 62 
17 89 vel 71 83 92 80 57 66 
18 89 74 16 38 92 82 62 71 
19 89 76 19 34 84 66 75 
20 89 82 35 85 68 78 
21 89 85 86 86 68 82 
22 90 85 39 87 68 85 
23 91 84 §=«=s-« 48 88 69 §8 
24 93 83 48 89 69 91 
25 95 58 89 70 94 
26 97 58 90 f1 96 
27 100 63 91 12 98 
28 103 67 91 13 100 
29 106 69 91 74 101 
30 110 71 91 76 102 
31 114 73 77 104 
32 118 15 18 105 
33 122 G7 80 106 
34 126 19 81 108 
35 130 81 83 109 
36 134 84 85 111 
37 138 86 86 118 
88 141 89 89 116 
39 145 92 91 118 
40 149 95 94 121 
41 153 98 97 124 
42 157 101 100 128 
43 104 104 182 
44 108 108 136 
45 113 112 : 141 
46 119 117 i 145 
47 125 122 151 
48 132 128 156 
49 141 135 182 
50 150 143 168 
51 160 ‘ 151 176 
52 171 2 160 184 
53 183 D 170 198 
54 196 179 208 
209 190 216 
2238 201 226 
239 2 212 239 
255 224 253 
274 237 268 
297 251 285 
322 265 
852 3 283 
885 803 
420 827 
458 D6 j 855 
886 
541 422 
688 461 
505 
694 : 553 
754 
819 
896 
982 
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’ ’ ual Mu. Life Several English Scot. England, 
Age. el ie Policlast Ps aed Mite & Ben. Amerie'n. FS. F/B. °9t0 “41. 
16 1000 995 1022 1188 1032 628 736 794 654 922 
77 1094 1075 1104 1307 1114 692 847 834 698 1004 
48 1187 1161 1191 1428 1208 772 977 883 G77 1092 
"9 1270) »=$1284 1287 1556 1299 879 1143 943 890 1190 
80 184 186 139 170 140 100 184 101 104 129 
81 140 146 150 183 151 110 154 lll 122 140 
82 146 158 162% 196 168 121 172 117 138 161 
83 150 171 175 209 176 133 189 122 150 162 
84 154 185 189 222 190 146 204 127 160 174 
85 160 200 204 235 205 161 220 130 166 187 
86 170 216 220 248 221 177 238 132 170 201 
87 182 233 238 262 239 195 257 140 178 218 
88 199 262 257 279 259 215 278 154 199 231 
89 220 272 278 297 280 236 800 174 205 247 
90 242 ° 294 800 815 802 259 824 200 225 263 
91 266 818 $24 840 326 285 850 232 249 279 
92 293 843 850 867 852 313 378 266 274 296 
93 822 870 878 896 880 844 408 296 301 311 
94 854 400 408 428 410 378 441 330 331 828 
95 $89 432 441 462 448 #416 476 364 362 $41 
96 428 466 476° 499 478 458 514 396 895 856 
97 470 502 514 639 516 504 554 452 451 366 
98 517 543 555 582 557 654 596 529 629 875 
99 569 686 600 628 602 60Y¥ 646 613 613 381 
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Art. V.—TRADE WINDS—EVAPORATION IN THEIR CIRCUIT. 


THE TRADE WINDS—EVAPORATION IN THEIR CIROUIT—HIGU RIDGES CAUSE TEE CONDENSATION OF 
THE CLOUDS, AND THUS THE RIVERS OF NORTH AND SOUTIL AMERICA—TUEK APPALACHIAN RIDGE 
THE DIVIDING LINE OF WATER COURSES DRAINING INTO THE ATLANTIC, 


Ix the October number of Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine we endeavored 
to present a view of the “ Vertical Topography of the Valleys of the St. 
Lawrence, Ohio, and Mississippi,” to prove that the drainage of the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, from east to west, exceeded 1,000 feet, and 
from north to south 300 to 400 feet. That from Chicago, situated 610 
feet above tide, the descent to Cairo, at the mouth of the Ohio River, 
275 feet above tide, is 335 feet; while the ascent from that place, by the 
Ohio River, to Pittsburg, is 425 feet, and from the summit of the Alle- 
ghany River the fall to Pittsburg is 788 feet, and as a consequence the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois could not be “ one vast mass of peat 
—a semi liquid of mud,” as lately alleged by the Hamilton (U. C.) Spee- 
tator, That from the annual average heat and moisture in these States, 
they were peculiarly adapted to raise wheat and Indian corn; from the 
same cause, so also were the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and the 
States formed and forming to the west of the Mississippi, on what is 
called the “ Grand Plateau of the Missouri,” from the fact that this im- 
mense region of waving prairie—the deposit of animal and vegetable 
manures for ages—have earlier springs, and are longer free from frosts, 
than the Valley of the St. Lawrence. 

The view taken from Blodget’s Climatology, in October, is more than 
confirmed by Professor Maury’s “ Physical Geography of the sea,” (page 
75,) where he shows the effect of the N. E. and S. E. trade winds on the 
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American content. He states that the N. E. winds and the S. E. winds 
draw up water in the tropics, and produce the calms, or, as they are 
called, the “ Doldrun Seas,” on the Equator. 

The N. E. trades are precipitated against the Andes, and, by the con- 
densation of the clouds, is produced the Amazon and rivers of South 
America; and from the S. E, trade winds we have the trade winds of 
North America. After devoting twenty pages to the atmosphere, evap- 
oration, and condensation, he remarks, (page 89,)--“ By reasoning in 
this manner, upon such facts, we are led to the conclusion that our rivers 
are supplied with their waters principally from the trade winds region. 
The extra tropical northern rivers from the south trades, and the extra 
tropical southern rivers from the northern trade winds, for the trade 
winds are the evaporating winds.” The effect of the tropical trade winds 
on the climate and the productions of the United States is peculiar. 
These trade winds, rushing to the Atlantic from the north and south 
poles, between 10 and 30 degrees—see Maury’s map, page 75—are driven 
from the east to the west across the Atlantic. They take up an immense 
volume of water by evaporation. This water, in clouds, from the north 
tropics, is, we —— precipitated against the Andes, and, by their con- 
densation, form the Amazon, the La Plata, and the Orinoco rivers. 

The S. E. trades, on the south of the equator, are forced with a gyra- 
tory motion to the northern part of the United States. They are first 
impeded in their course by the mountains of Vera Cruz and Mexico—a 
continuation of the Andes to the Rocky Mountains—turning them against 
the mountains of Tennessee and North Carolina, having an elevation of 
6,842 feet above tide, at near the commencement of the Appalachian 
Ridge, or back-bone of the United States, with its several spurs; the whole 
range of mountains, starting east of the Mississippi, laying in a N. E. di- 
rection and 8. W. course from Mars’ Hill in the east corner of Maine, 
and parallel to the Atlantic Ocean and Gulf Stream. 

This range of mountains have an average aititude of half a mile, or 
2,620 feet above tide, with the exception of the mountains of North 
Carolina, Mount Fillmore, 6,842 feet above tide; Mounts Marcy and 
Mclntyre, 5,467 feet above tide, in New York; and Mount Washington, 
of New Hampshire, 6,428 feet above tide. 

The first precipitation of water, in quantities, is in the gulf or cotton 
States. In Alabama we have the enormous quantity of 63 inches annu- 
ally; in west Tennessee, northern and southern Georgia, with Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas, 55 inches. The average fall per annum tapers 
off to 48 inches in South Carolina; the fall in Virginia and Maryland is 
45 inches; in the Middle States, 45 to 40 inches; in New England, 40 
to 36 inches, as we proceed north to New Brunswick. 

The fall of rain is much greater on the east side of the Appalachian 
Ridge than on the west side—say as 4 or 5 to 1—if estimated by the 
rivers they produce, and the square miles drained. 

The clouds, or warm body of tropical exhalations, appear, in part, to 
be guided in their course to the north and northeast by the Sierra Madre 
and the Ozark Hills; the latter 2,000 feet above tide, commencing in 
the S. W. part of Arkansas; forming the Red River and the several 
streams that fall into the Mississippi and the Missouri, with the grand 
plateau of this name. Here the clouds encounter the north and north- 
west winds on this water-shed, the divide between the waters flowing 
into the Polar seas to the north, the Mississippi to the south, and the St. 
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Lawrence to the east, and, on a higher ridge, the Columbia River to the 
west, 

The rise of this plateau (1,570 feet above tide) from lakes Michigan 
and Superior to the falls of the Missouri, and near to the portage to the 
Columbia River, is 1,850 feet, or about eighteen inches to the mile. The 
divide, or lowest summit, that can be conveniently passed over, through 
the Rocky Mountains, to the head-waters of the Columbia River, is 5,500 
feet above tide, from whence the waters of this stream and its branches 
drain into the Pacific at Astoria, with a distance for a northern railway 
of say 750 miles, and it is a very direct line from Chicago to the divide 
of 1,100 to 1,200, or say 1,850 to 1,950 miles. This line was first pointed 
out by Mr. Edwin T. Johnson, C. E., in his able report of 1853, “ of its 
general character and relative merits,” and was corroborated, in a re- 
markable manner, by the “ Report, Explorations, and Surveys,” made by 
Governor Stewart, 1854, under the direction of the Secretary of War. 
See Ex. Doc. No. 91, 33d Congress, 2d session. 

This line British and American capitalists should unite in constructing 
forthwith by private enterprise. It may be aided only by alternate sec- 
tions of land, to be donated by the United States Government. This im- 
portant and necessary steam communication to Japan and China is needed, 
as well as by the Amoor River to St. Petersburg, and thus to belt the 
world with steam. Nearly two-thirds the distance from Quebee and 
Portland, or say from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is accomplished, leav- 
ing but about 1,400 miles of railway to be constructed. Of this distance, 
we learn 230 miles, from Cedar Rapids to the Missouri River, to strike 
the same in latitude 42° at Decatur, about 50 miles above Couneil Bluffs, 
is secured by grants of land from the General Government to the State 
of Iowa, and by this State to the Cedar Rapids and Missouri River Rail- 
road Company. No doubt the General Government will grant alternate 
sections of —- miles by — miles on each side of the proposed road to 
Astoria and the Straits of Fucea, with a branch on the Pacific to San 
Francisco, as well as by the South Pass to the same point. With the 
proposed route completed, to use steam on land three-fourths of the dis- 
tance round the world, and one-fourth on water, a trip could be made 
round the globe in 45 days. Will this be done? Yes. When? In 
this fast age it should not exceed 15 years, 

But we have digressed. We will return to the drainage from the Ap- 
palachian Ridge to the Atlantic, which commences in Tennessee and 
proceeds to the northeast corner of Maine and New Brunswick. Start- 
ing from and east of the Father of Waters, we have, among the main 
rivers in the United States falling into the Gulf of Mexico, the Pearl, 
the Alabama, the Tombigby, the Chattahooche, and the Appalachicola. 
Draining into the Atlantic, we have the St. John’s, the Altamaha, the 
Savannah, the Santee, the Pedees, the Cape Fear, the Neuse, the Pimlico, 
and the James rivers, up to the Chesapeake Bay. This bay is formed by 
the Potomac and the Susquehanna and its affluents, draining the east 
side of the Alleghany Ridge, up to the Delaware Bay, formed by the 
Schuylkill, the Lebigh, and the Delaware rivers. Then comes the noble 
Hudson, or Worth Aiver, as it breaks through the Alleghany Ridge at 
the Highlands, and is the only stream that forces tide-waters north through 
this ridge, 170 miles from the ocean. At this point it receives the Mo- 

hawk River, also having pierced the Alleghany Ridge at the Little Falls 
—1,488 feet above tide—in a remarkable manner. The Mohawk takes 
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its rise near the Black River, a stream falling into Lake Ontario, and in 
its course south, by the town of Rome, it mingles its waters, in the spring, 
with those of Wood Creek, draining, by the Oneida ‘sake and Oswego 
River, into Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence. 

The sources of the Hudson River are to be found in the northeast part 
of the State, on mounts Marcy, McIntyre, and Adirondae, while from the 
same mountains the Racket River drains into the St. Lawrence on the 
north, and the Saranac River on the east into Lake Champlain, situated 
by feet above tide, that falls into the St. Lawrence by the St. John’s 

iver. 

A dam of 150 feet high across the North River from Catskill to the 
town of Hudson, will turn the waters of this river, with those of the 
Mohawk, into the St. Lawrence, by the Champlain Valley. 

Proceeding north and eastward, we have the Connecticut River, run- 
ning south from near the head-waters of the St. Francis into the Sound. 
Then we have the Blackstone, the Merrimac, the Kennebec, the Penob- 
scot, and the St. Croix River, our northeast boundary. 

The water-shed, draining into the St. Lawrence River, is very limited, 
until we come to Central New York, or the west side of the Alleghany 
Ridge. Here we have the Seneca and Oswego rivers, the outlet of seven 
considerable inland lakes. Then comes the Genesee River, heading 1,488 
feet above tide, near the State line of Pennsylvania, also falling into Lake 
Ontario. The Alleghany River drains southwest from a spur of this 
mountain into the Obio River, and thus into the Guif of Mexico. So 
does the Great and Little Kanawha; also the Kentucky, the Green, the 
Cumberland, and the Tennessee rivers, all small rivers as compared with 
those draining from the east side of the Appalachian Ridge direct into 
the Atlantic, as above stated. 

The land on the east side of the Appalachian Ridge, to near the sum- 
mit, is generally of good quality. The amount of water-power, and the 
supply of coal for fuel and to produce steam-power, is incalculable. So 
also is the number of artisans, manufacturers, and commercial population 
on the east side of this ridge it is capable to sustain and employ. So 
also the millions of agriculturists on our Western prairies, it will require 
to feed them, with our Southern planters and their operatives. The cot- 
ton cloth, and the cotton required to make it, will give fuil employment 
to the population of the South to produce the cotton, and to the opera- 
tives of the North to manufacture the cotton cloth. 

There should be, therefore, no antagonism, and there will not be with 
sound thinking men, to the North, the South, or the West, as to the class 
of labor in each region. They are all dependent on each other, and 
bound to each other, by noble lakes, rivers, canals, and railroads. 

The West, to reach the seaboard, to supply the sea coast and foreign 
operatives and artisans, will command the peace, and enforce it, as be- 
tween the North and the South. And he who has read the late work of 
Mr. T. P. Kettell, entitled “ Wealth of the South and the Profits of the 
North,” must be convinced that there should be no hostile feelings en- 
gendered by profligate and corrupt politicians as between the labor of 
one region and the other. 

We are all dependent on, and necessary to, each other, from the pecu- 
liar formation of our country, which we have endeavored, in this and 
our last article, to present for consideration. J. E. B. 














Our Trade with the West. 


Art. VI.—OUR TRADE WITH THE WEST. 


Tue following table shows the extent and condition of the several 
works over which the Western trade with the Atlantic is carried :— 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD, 


nnage ‘on Receiptsfrom Receipts from Total 
Years. conten yon es freights. pensengera. receipts. 

1855.. 626,589 65,047 89,225 $3,103,154 85 $608,299 00 $3,711,453 85 
1866.. 888,938 145,549 40,164 3,712,953 31 672,999 56 4,385,951 87 
1857.. 895,401 158,697 67,887 38,884,736 46  ‘732,26249 4,616,993 95 
1858.. 800,589 170,084 54,774 38,174,607 69 681,878 10 8,856,485 79 
1854,. 897,496 135,127 66,470 2,928,411 16 690,207 20 3,613,618 45 























4 Total.. 4,054,013 674,404 288,595 16,803,802 47 3,385,646 35 20,284,503 91 
Aver’ge 810,802 134,880 67,705 38,260,772 49  677,12927 . 4,066,900 78 


PENNSYLVANIA CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


1855.. 465,006 103,407 65,566 $2,749,695 24 $1,240,628 28 $4,270,015 56 v 
1856.. 454,042 88,709 76,456 3,175,701 55 1,198,925 40 4,720,015 71 
1857,. 826,518 44,905 77,168 3,196,046 76 1,244,828 40 4,855,669 76 
1858.. 1,045,889 141,268 79,942 8,262,228 01 1,345,735 02 5,155,330 65 
1859.. 1,170,240 129,767 108,839 8,419,49410 1,419,603 31 5,362,355 21 





















eee 


Total.. 3,862,745 561,054 402,970 15,808,165 67 6,447,820 31 22,393,564 92 
Averge 772,541 112,210 80,544 3,160,633 13 1,489,164 06 4,478,712 98 


NEW YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD, 


1855.. 842,054 118,830 42,138 $8,571,711 96 $1,698,670 15 $5,488,998 37 
1856.. 816,964 152,105 78,622 4,545,981 86 1,656,674 66 6,849,050 15 
1857.. 978,069 157,828 80,271 4,097,601 12 1,495,360 96 6,742,606 51 
1868.. 816,964 224,886 61,069 38,843,310 77 1,182,268 27 5,153,606 43 
1859.. 869,072 200,000 60,000 3,108,248 04 1,154,083 54 4,394,527 84 













Total. 4,828,128 858,149 822,100 19,166,653 80 7,165,047 51 27,126,784 30 
Aver’ge 864,624 171,629 64,422 8,883,330 76 1,433,009 50 6,423,356 86 


NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


1855... 670,073 165,915 75,640 $3,187,602 90 $3,242,229 19 $6,563,581 14 
1856.. 776,112 172,781 80,507 4,271,£89 20 3,22°°51 86 1,778,069 50 
1857... 888,741 179,647 113,230 4,559,276 88 3,147,636 86 8,027,251 41 
1858.. 765,407 229,278 88,183 8,700,270 44 2,532,646 55 6,528,412 70 
1859.. 854,819 284,241 113,833 8,837,148 82 2,566,369 71 6,200,848 82 















Total.. 8,884,702 981,862 566,843 19,157,688 24 14,758,674 17 35,093,163 87 
Aver’ge 776,940 196,372 113,224 8,831,587 64 2,951,734 83 7,014,682 51 


NEW YORK CANALS, 



















x Total Tonnage Tonnage Receipts from Lumber, Agric’l produce, 
Years, tonnage. cast. west, freights. tons. tons, 


1855.. 4,222,617 1,895,593 504,696 $2,805,077 1,534,954 1,047,844 
1856.. 4,111,082 2.123469 573,733 2,748,203 1,478,674 1,192,673 














1857.. 3,444,061 1,617,187 840,176 2,045,641 1,364,662 767,370 
1858.. 8,665,192 1,985,142 287,072 2,110,754 1,282,968 1,279,891 
1859.. 8,781,684 2,121,672 817,459 1,723,945 1,542,036 816,784 








CO Ooo ee ee ee —-— — 


Total. . 19,224,636 9,683,088 2,023,136 $11,453,430 7,178,294 —-, 104,052 
Aver'ge 3,844,929 1,926,616 404,625 2,286,684 


“y* 





In the foregoing detail it will be seen that the increase on the Balti- 
more and Obio Road has been steady, with a pretty fair inference that 
it will continue until it has reached its ultimate capacity. Its average 
“through” tonnage (192,585 tons per year) is equal to 233 per cent of 
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the entire tonnage cf the road; and of the amount in the easterly direc- 
tion we have 164 per cent, while that tothe West is 7}. In the receipts 
from freight, the average presents a favorable comparison with either of 
its competitors, and when it is understood that the connections with the 
Ohio have only been completed within the last five years, it must be re- 
garded as a work of importance. It is, however, a Baltimore conception 
—a Baltimore enterprise—and under Baltimore management it has cost 
less money—it has encountered more difficulty, and is in better condition 
than some of its prominent competitors. At its western terminus, it has 
three connections with the river, and at the eastern end its connection 
with the Chesapeake Bay, and thence with the oeean—with the Eastern 
market, inwardly or outwardly—brings it prominently before the trading 
community. 

In the Pennsylvania Central we have also, in the detail, the evidence 
of its present and future importance. In the column presenting its an- 
nual tonnage, notwithstanding its initial condition——its want of connec- 
tion—its increase in every department is without a parallel. Its through 
tonnage, (192,750 tons,) precisely the figures of its neighbor, is 247 per 
cent of the gross tounage, and towards the East is 14 per cent; west- 
ward, 104. Its receipts from freight and from passengers are alike satis- 
factory, and if we view its position in relation to the trade of the West, 
we must recognize it, with its colleague, (the Sunbury and Erie,) now 
being built, as the only effective competitor to the Grand Trunk line 
through Canada. Its connection with the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, and 
Chicago Railroad, and all the railroads diverging to the Ohio and the 
Mississippi rivers, together with 15,000 or more miles of river naviga- 
tion, gives it a position to command the trade. But as this fact has not 
yet reached the drum of our ears, and our eyes and interests have been 
fixed in another direction; and as the people of the State have experi- 
enced the folly of their predecessors, if not the hurry of their cotempo- 
raries, in conceiving—in locating—in building their works, without 
bringing them to the touchstone of experiment, we will submit the evi- 
dence, and ask the reader to determine by his eye, by his reason, or by 
his science, the truth of the position. We ask him to stand before the 
map of the country, and after fixing in his mind the location of New 
York, of Philadelphia, of Buffalo, and of Pittsburg; and after under- 
standing that the trade of the lakes is the trade of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi rivers, and that we have made a gridiron of the intervening 
States to reach it; he will diseover that the distance from any of the dis- 
tributing points on the Mississippi is from one-third to double the distance 
from Pittsburg to Philadelphia. Then, by tracing the route by the lakes, 
it will be seen that the distance to Buffalo is equal, if not greater, than 
that by the river to Pittsburg; consequently, at the usual charges made 
upon a railroad, a lake, or a river, the cost for transporting a ton of pro- 
duce from the Mississippi to Buffalo will be about the same as to the 
city of Philadelphia. From Buffalo to New York, by rail and river, the 
average cost is $9 44 per ton. From Philadelphia to New York, by 
canal, the cost is $1, or $2 66 per ton by railroad. 

But as nature has given the position, and as the producer selects the 
route, it will not be necessary to pursue the detail, In the increased 
business we have the appreciation of the public, and in the cost of the 
work ($28,484,321, including the canal,) we have, besides the evidence 
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of a faithful management, $2,231,617 06 as the net receipt of the year. 
We have also an increase during the five years named of $1,092,339 65 
in the gross receipts, and in the tonnage about 805,234 tons. 

In the New York and Erie we have nothing from the figures to en- 
courage a hope in the future. The falling off in the receipts being 
$2,125 88 more than the increase on the Pennsylvania Central, is at 
least an evidence of the extent of its capacity, if not the proof that its 
length, its location, its grades, and its gauge destroy its ability to sustain 
itself in a competing business. Its length, being 461 miles to Dunkirk, 
(108 miles greater than from Philadelphia to Pittsburg,) is of itself 
enough to determine the route of the traffic, and as the fact is sufficient 
to correct the impressions everywhere fixed on the mind of the public, 
by its officers and friends, in relation to the Pennsylvania route, we omit 
the argument on the grades and the gauge, and rest on the conviction 
that its location is the cause of its trouble. From New York to Pitts- 
burg, via Philadelphia, the distance is 440 miles; thence to Cleveland 
148, making 501 miles from Philadelphia to Cleveland; while from 
New York to Cleveland, via Dunkirk and Erie, we have 603 miles, leav- 
ing 102 miles in favor of Philadelphia. If, then, we take the average 
charge upon a railroad at 3 cents per ton per mile, we have from New 
York to Cleveland $18 09 per ton; while by way of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg it would be $16 03, making a saving of $2 06 per ton. But 
as Cleveland is not in the line of the traffic, if we stop at Pittsburg the 
saving would be $7 50 per ton, and quite enough to determine the di- 
rection of the trade. 

The Erie, therefore, having no just pretension to the trade of the 
West, nor is it in a condition to retain even the local traffic of the route, 
we leave it in the hands of its nurses, and without importuning the be- 
nevolent action of its friends in the stock market we hope it may be ten- 
derly dealt with. We have no objection to its success, but we desire 
that its importance shall rest upon its works, and not upon that of its 
neighbors. 

The New York Central is the next in our table, and as it is the only 
work of our State that has contributed to the object for which it was 
constructed, it may be viewed with more than common interest. It is 
located in the shortest pass between the lake and tlie river, and although 
saddigd with several worthless “ feeders,” and threatened with legislative 
restrictions, it is the only dividend-paying work in the State. The length 
of the main stem is 298 miles, Sf dudiug its branches, we have 555 
miles to keep up and provide for, from the earnings of the main stem. 
But the State is the gainer, and as the canal must be sustained for the 
benefit of those who control it, it is but consistent to levy the deficit on 
the works that are prosperous; hence the schemes and clamors against 
the work, 

In the business, however, of the contending works, during the last five 
years, we find on the average that the— 

Agricultural produce on the canal was 88 per cent; on the railroad, 88% per cent, 

Lumber . oe? Tee . Ron 

Manufactures q 

Merchandise 7 

Animals e- 

Other articles 21 83 

Aggregate tonnage on the canal, 8,844,929 tons; railroad, 776,940 tons. 
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And in the business of the several railroads we discover the following 
results on the average business during the last five years :— 


Baltimore Pennsylvania New York New York 
and Ohio. Central. and Erie. Central. 


Receipts from freights.....p ct. 81t 70 10% 548 
Receipts from passengers ..... 164 30 263 418 
But here, it will be understood, the several roads were worked under 
the system of equation, and of course the gradients on the distance were 
not permitted to influence the results on either the short or the low-graded 
roads. On the— 
Baltimore and Ohio, on the $97,885 40 
Pennsylvania Central, “woe 1,092,539 65 
New York and Erie, “ . . 1,094,465 58 
New York Central, . of ; 862,782 82 
New York Canals, * 1,081,182 00 


Before the “ reformation,” however, the Pennsylvania Central carried 
365,006 tons, and received $6 69.76 cents per ton; and in 1859, it car- 
ried 1,170,240, at the rate of $2 91.33 cents per ton, making a difference 
of $3 78.43 per ton. On the Erie, in 1855, under the system of charg- 
ing all it could get, it carried 842,054 tons, and received $4 24.16 per 
ton, while under the influence of the reformation, and after cutting off 
the dead-heads, the runners, &c.—and after dismissing the only scientific 
man in the bunch—it carried 869,072 tons, and received $3 57.68 cents 
per ton; but, as the reformer was modern in his notions, and as his work 
passed over the mountains, instead of through them, as did the children 
of Israel the Red Sea, he ran it into the marshes, and there it will stick, 
a monument to the genius and enterprise of its projectors. 

Next in the catalogue we have our canals, and next to the Erie Rail- 
road, “it is almost d——d by its friends.” It went into operation in 
1823, and since that period it has been saddled with thirteen others, 
about as useful as the feeders in and around our various improvements. 
It is located on the banks of the lake; is 350 miles long; has cost over 
$42,000,000; and is now superseded by the natural channel. During 
the last five years its tolls amounted to $10,051,780, while its thirteen 
feeders paid into the treasury but $1,381,894. The tonnage also foots 
up by the Erie and Champlain canals to the Hudson :— 


Product of the forest 4,476,782 tons, paying 34.60 cents per ton. 
Agricultural produce ...........0+ 3,908,021 “ 95.84 - 
Manufactures 288,969 ” 89.15 ee 
Merchandise...... geen ekesteese®ks 77,552 * 189.01 " 
Other articles.....ccsccccsccveess 971,685 “ 21.09 ss 


is dckoétien seein pawwk 6 9,722,959 


Averaging 1,944,591 tons per year, of which about 56 per cent passed 
through the Erie. Consequently, after separating the local tonnage, 
(about one-half of the whole,) we can see no just reason for crowding 
the work with lumber without an equivalent in the shape of toll; but, 
as the eonnection between the Ottawa River and George’s Bay will be 
complete in the spring, and as the propellers, carrying 2,000 tons, will 
be enabled to make a trip from any of the ports on the lake to Liverpool 
in about the same time it is now made from Buffalo to New York, our 
only trouble will hereafter be to meet the interest on the $34,000,000 
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now hanging over the property of the State. Producers will go by the 
natural channels, and our debts wll cling to our Empire citizens. 

Our trade with the West must therefore be reached through Pennsyl- 
vania, and the sooner we purchase the Delaware and Raritan Canal, and 
make it a free channel, the sooner we will secure the trade. J. M. 8. 









































Art. VIL—CALIFORNIA—ITS POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


SUSPENSION OF THE BANKS IN 1857—THEIR STRONGHOLD ON THE PEOPLE—NO SALUTARY REFORM IN- 
STITUTED BY THE EXPERIENCE OF 1857—BANKS SHOULD LOAN MONEY, NOT OREDIT—EVERY DOLLAR 
OF BANKRUPTCY IN THE CURRENCY MAKES TEN DOLLARS OF BANKRUPTCIES IN THE BODY POLITIC 
—GOLD AND SILVER ARE THE ONLY PROPER BASIS FOR BANKING—LIABILITIES OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT TO CALIFORNIA, $250,000,000, 


wt 


Tue suspension of the banks in the old States in the month of Octo- 
ber, 1857, in time of peace with all the world, in a year of unexampled 
good crops of grain, cotton, and every agricultural staple, illustrates 
their means of cash redemption. After receiving an unceasing flow of 
gold from California for more than eight years, amounting to four hun- 
dred millions of dollars, the banks of New York, the strongest banks of 
the Union, were compelled to suspend specie payment, after paying the 
comparatively insignificant sum of four millions—not more than is dug 
out of the mines of California in four weeks. Here is an apt illustration 
of the fallacy of promising dollars because they possess other promises 
to pay dollars. But what was the effect of the bank suspension on the 
body politic and on the banks themselves? The banks were just as good 
before they suspended as after; they were just as good after they sus- 
pended as before; and they were no better in point of ability after they 
resumed than while they were under suspension—except that the catas- 
trophe had taught them a lesson, that it was dangerous to let their specie 
iine run so low as ten millions, while their immediate liabilities were so 
large. On the 15th August, 1857, the liabilities of the New York city 
banks were one hundred and one millions, with only eleven-and-a-half 
millions of specie. Since resuming specie payment they have been less 
avaricious, and have considered it prudent to keep their specie line at 
more than double the former point which they deemed safe. 

But why did not their bills fall in price while under suspension, and 
why should they keep so near the price of gold? I answer, that the 
bank notes kept up their prices because the banks held the notes of the 
best merchants in the city, which were maturing daily, and the banks, 
as usual, received bank notes in payment for their bills receivable. Hence, 
merchants would not trouble themselves to pay their notes with gold as 
long as bank notes would serve their purpose as well. After this had 
gone on a little the bank quieted the fears of the public—* confidence 
was restored,” according to the hackneyed phrase, and these institutions 
were again in high feather with the people. But if the people had sup- 
posed that the end of banking on the old system had come, and that in- 
stead of only a suspension of payment, it was in fact a failure, then 
would have been seen how the prices of property would have raised in 
comparison to gold and silver. Then it would have been demonstrated 
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how the prices of bank notes would have ruled when tried by the stand- 
ard of gold. What, then, was demonstrated by the suspension of the 
New York banks in 1857? Simply this principle, that bank notes and 
bank credits should rule prices in the American markets. That gold and 
silver, the Constitutional standards, should not rule. The banks had 
their talons planted in the vitals of the people, and they were determined 
to tear them in pieces or continue the old regime. 

It will be seen by this how the merchants of the country and dealers 
in bank have completely sold themselves, and the great manufacturing, 
agricultural, and commercial interest of the nation, to a moneyed oli- 
garchy, and this oligarchy built on a credit basis instead of gold. 

If merchants would insist that banks should Joan money, instead of 
loaning bank notes or a credit on the bank ledger, they could pay their 
notes in money at maturity, because, in that case, real money would cir- 
culate in place of a fiction. Hence, the merchapts may blame themselves 
for the vast amount of bankruptcy in the currency. And it is a fruitful 
theme for them to contemplate, that for every dollar of bankruptcy in 
the currency there will be ten dollars of bankruptcy in the general cred- 
iting system of the country, and that much of loss therefrom to the body 
politic. The merchants and banks acting in concert, by co-operation, 
make a form of currency, bankrupt in fact, but circulating and passing 
for money and measuring values on a scale entirely differing from a bul- 
lion basis, thereby making failures a necessary consequence, and in the 
proportion of ten dollars of failures to every dollar of fiction which is 
issued. 

The system of finance which has recently been so much extolled as 
one of perfect security to the billholder, and which is founded on the 
basis of State stocks, bonds, and mortgages pledged with the State Con- 
troller, and bills issued thereupon, or stamps to be signed off and used 
by the banker, is liable to many weighty objections. In the first place, 
it is substituting a negative quality for a positive one. Debt is the ab- 
sence of money—the negative of gold, if I may so speak. State stocks, 
bonds, and mortgages are only evidences of debt. They are not even 
convertible into cash at a reasonable notice without heavy discount; and 
if a system of finance is built upon them in such a manner as to drive 
our gold to Europe, they cannot be converted into gold on any terms. 
It is easy for a State to go in debt, and to issue bonds with coupons for 
interest attached. It is easy to pledge these bonds, and make them dis- 
charge the double duty of being a basis upon which to issue paper money, 
and a source of investment, whence gain is received by the payment of 
the coupons for interest; but all such substitutes for money only intro- 
duce bankruptcy into the currency, with its untold attendant evils. If 
the New York system of banking is good on a small scale, it is good on 
a grand scale. If it is good on a grand scale, where is the value of gold 
and silver? The great alchemists, Helvetius and Spinoza, need no longer 
task their powers to discover the philosopher’s stone, the grand magis- 
terium, the great elixir, or the red tincture. 

It has been left for Young America to demonstrate that debt, the ab- 
sence of gold, is equal to gold for banking purposes. And if we have 
found something that is equal to gold in all its qualities, why need we 
weary out our lives in the arduous toil of mining, when we can amass 
wealth equally fast on a fictitious basis? It is matter of surprise that 
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men of sound sense and prudence can be satisfied with such a shadow of 
wealth and reject the substance, The precedent of issuing paper money 
is a bad one, and should now be discontinued as rapidly as possible, ac- 
cording to the axiom that “no length of time can make that to be valid 
and right which was in .ae beginning and in itself inherently wrong.” 
Quod ab initio fuit invalidum, tractu temporis non convalescit. 

The system of paper-banking and bank credits, as now in full blast in 
the old States of the Confederacy, under the sanction of legislative en- 
actments by the several States, is treason against the Federal Govern- 
ment, and wholesale swindling and downright robbery of the State of 
California. The only appeal for redress which California can have is to 
the General Government. It is in their power to regulate this matter 
upon the constitutional basis, and whenever it is done the means of Cal- 
ifornia will be immediately increased tenfold. At the same time that 
California will be so immeasurably benefited by this reform, the nation 
at large will be made wealthy in a corresponding ratio. No excuse could 
ever be made by any people for substituting credit for money, unless the 
money could not be obtained; and since California has come into the 
Union, the States have no longer the semblance of an excuse for the 
continuance of the nefarious, poverty-stricken, unjust, illegal, unconsti- 
tuticnal, and inexpedient practice of circulating “ bills of credit” for the 
national coin. 

What an absurdity it is to suppose that this State can get the value of 
her gold in the warkets of the Union while there are in circulation 450 
millions of paper currency and bank credits; and while twenty dollars 
in paper money are paid out to one of silver and gold. The money of 
the country should not be eredit, or any form of credit, but actual hard 
cash. The framers of the American Constitution were better financiers 
than any of the present day. They understood the bearing of cause and 
effect, and reasoned in a vastly more logical manner than the bankers of 
modern times. But it is not to bankers that the American people are 
to look for sound logic on the deep subject of finance. Their interests 
are antagonistic to those of the nation, Their purpose is to make money, 
and so that they do this, it matters but little to them how much the agri- 
culture of the country suffers, or how much the manufacturers of the 
nation languish and become withered. Now, either the agriculture of 
the nation or the manufactures are of ten thousand times the consequence 
to its permanent prosperity that all the combined banks in the country 
can be, 

In the matier of the State of Ca,ifornia vs. the United States, all I ex- 
pect to make out is a case of equity. It is enough for my purpose. The 
Federal Government is sovereign; and the State of California is also a 
sovereignty. No debt is collectable against either if they repudiate. 
Hence, it is just as well to make out an equitable case as to make out 
one in which a legal judgment would be rendered if suit were brought 
to recover the balance. The ground I take is, that the old States have 
received of California 600 millions of dollars in gold; that they have 
paid for this gold in goods, wares, and merchandise, at the paper prices 
of the old States; that these prices have ruled at double the rates they 
would have done under a gold and silver currency; that gold and silver 
is the constitutional currency of the United States; and that it is the 
bounden duty of Congress to give to every State in the Union the full 
advantages of every provision in the Constitution. 
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I hold that it is the bounden duty of Congress to protect California 
from the vampire and treasonable practices of the old States of issuing 
“ bills of credit,” and making them “a tender in payment of debts ;” 
and that it is the bounden duty of Congress “ to fix the value of money,” 
which it can never do while 1,480 banks are minting paper money. 

I maintain, further, that, in consequence of this ache of the General 
Government to do her duty, California has been sacked of her gold in 
the sum of $200,000,000 in the past nine years, of principal, and of 
$50,000,000 of interest—the interest cost at the rate of only 6 per cent 
per annum—making ‘n all $250,000,000 of equitable indebtedness which 
the Federal Government now owes to California, For this money Cali- 
fornia has paid to England, France, Germany, Switzerland, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and other parts of the world, the eating canker 
interest of two to four per cent per month. I do not even hope to con- 
vince my countrymen that they are liable to California for any such im- 
mense rate of interest; still, it is well known that Californians have stood 
up to the rack and paid these extortionate rates. If such rates were 
counted, it would swell the amount due to over $600,000,000. But I do 
contend that the Federal Government justly owes to California an honest 
balance of $250,000,000. Fellow citizens, I claim this patent. It is my 
own, and let no man hereafter seek to deprive me of the honor of dis- 
closing to the State of California that the Federal Government is this day 
indebted honestly and equitably to this State, in the sum of $250,000,000. 

The doctrine of the law is, “ that where one of two innocent parties 
must suffer from the fraud of a third, the one should suffer who had 
afforded, by his negligence, the opportunity for the commission of the 
fraud.” Here the suffering party is California; the fraud is the practice 
of the old States in ignoring and trampling under foot the salutary pro- 
visions of the American Constitution, and by the issue of paper money 
and bank credits, cheapening the price of gold one-half or more in the 
marts of the Union. The third party is the Federal Government, which, 
by its negligence to discharge its duties on the finances of the nation, has 
afforded to the old States the opportunity for the commission of these 
vast frauds. 

California, as a member of the confederacy, has a right to all the con- 
servative provisions of the Constitution; and as the Constitution makes 
nothing but gold and silver coin a tender for debts, she has a right to 
insist on the letter of the instrument. She cannot trade with foreign 
countries, because the American Custom-house stares her in the face. 
Besides, what kind of a Union is that, which by its onereus provisions, 
compels a sovereign State to trade with foreign governments? Such a 
Union would be a Union in name, and a disunion in fact. California is 
not a manufacturing State, and must import largely for many years to 
come. Butsuppose California were to say to New York, “ Your banking 
system cheapens our gold one-half; we have to pay twice as much for 
the goods which we import as we should have to do if you used a gold 
currency. You have no right to meddle with the currency; that right 
belongs to Congress. We wish you would return to the constitutional 
currency.” What reply would the Empire State make to the Treasure 
State? First, we would hear a loud crack of the whip of State sovereignty 
over our ears. Then she would very coldly tell us, “attend to your own 
affairs, New York knows her interests, she is competent to guard them, 
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and she will submit to no dictation.” But let Congress interpose its 
imperative duty and right to act on the fiscal relations of the States, and 
the proud Mistress Excelsior would bend suppliant at the feet of her youth- 
ful sister Miss Eureka. 

Another point I wish to prove is, that it is the bounden duty of the 
Federal Government to protect California from this robbery of her treasure 
by the ruthless, insidious, and unjust operation of paper money and bank 
credits, as much as from the violent attacks of hostile Indians, of foreign 
foes, or of enemies of the country. It cannot be iterated or reiterated 
too often, for the knowledge of the people, that the American Constitu- 
tion has conferred upon Congress the whole right to regulate the finances 
of the country. The States have no right at all to meddle in the pre- 
mises. Let this function of Congress be no longer a dead-letter; let 
California be no longer compelled to part with her gold at fifty cents on 
the dollar. Let no banks be allowed to discount credit, but make bank 
loans and bank credits only equal to the actual cash means of these institu- 
tions. If the State of New York should enact any special legislation 
which would reduce the value of wheat, flour, and grain one-half, how 
would the grain-growing States chafe and bound under such enactments. 
If the same special legislation were enacted against cotton, how would 
the Southern planters spit fire at such invasion of their rights? And 
yet, precisely parallel to this legislation is the legislation of States legitimat- 
ing banks of issue, and thus robbing California of half the value of her 
treasure. If the constitutional measures of value, gold and silver, were 
used in the old States of the Union, prices would rule there only half, 
perhaps less than half, what they now do. Thus, paper money creates 
price without corresponding value, 

The imports of California from the old States in the last eight years 
have been, in round numbers, $400,000,000, at the paper money prices. 
They have been taken at these prices and paid for in gold. Thus has 
California lost $200,000,000 of principal, and $50,000,000 of interest. 
- On the part of California, I pledge myself to demonstrate to the Federal 
Government, whenever it is ready to audit the matter in issue, that there 
is a just and equitable balance of $250,000,000 due to this State for 
damages and losses accruing to her upon the gold already remitted, by 
reason of the paper money system in the old States; and that this loss 
has accrued by and on account of a /ache of the Federal Government to 
do her duty in the premises. 

It is upon California—despised, neglected, oppressed, and injured 
California—the State which has enriched every other State of the Con- 
federacy and impoverished herself in so doing—California, which has 
saved the country ten times over from bankruptcy, and furnished every 
drop of healthful circulation which now flows through the veins of the 
body politic, which has raised the country from financial poverty and 
placed it in a position of wealth and respect before the great powers of 
the earth—it is upon this State that the blighting curse of paper money 
comes with ten-fold fury. Six hundred millions of gold have gone from 
California in ten years past. She has measured her gold to the old States 
at precisely its sterling value. She has received for it goods, wares, and 
merchandise manufactured and produced under a paper currency, which, 
if they had been manufactured under a gold currency, would have been 
Jaid down in San Francisco at less than half the amount which has 
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actually been paid for them. In this way California has already lost 
$200,000,000, She is now losing, under her reduced importations, which 
are estimated at $34,000,000 annually, at least one-half this sum—say 
$17,000,000 per annum. Was there ever a State on the globe, with a 
population of only 650,000, which could pay an annual tribute of 
$17,000,000 in gold without any consideration in return ? 

Gold is the staple of California, and, by the Constitution of the United 
States, the measure of all values, It is California’s gain that the Con- 
stitution has made her staple a standard of values. it is not the loss of 
the old States that such a standard has been instituted. Other nations 
recognize it, and, beyond doubt, it was intended by a beneficent Providence 
to serve mankind in this precise sphere. California has just as good 
riglit to its full value as she has to one-half or one-quarter its value. She 
has parted with it all at half price or less; she continues to send it at 
half price. Such extortion is unconstitutional, unreasonable, and unjust. 
And the extortion is by no means mitigated from the fact that gold is 
plenty in California. Few citizens of the United States are aware of 
these facts; but when examined upon the principles of political economy 
and the course of trade as now existing between the old States and this 
State, it will be seen that such conclusions are true and logical. 
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LIABILITY OF EXPRESS COMPANIES, 


In the United States Cirenit Court, district of Connecticut—at Hartford. 
September 19, 1860. Before Netsoy, Circuit Judge, and Sarpmay, District 
Judge. 


In December, 1859, F. H. Wit1aMs, of the city of New York, sent a note, 
at three months, for $3,000, to the Norwalk Bank, at Norwalk, Connecticut, to 
be discounted. The cashier returned the note to Witi1ams through the mail, 
with a letter stating that the note had too long to ran, and that if he would 
make it a two months’ note the bank would discount it. That letter was ad- 
vertised by the Post-office in New York. One J. 5. Witutams called for the 
letter and obtained it. Acting upon the suggestion of the cashier, he altered 
the note to a two months’ note, and then took it to the Adams Express Com- 
pany in New York, and representing himself to be F. A. Wiitams, gave the 
note to the company to be transmitted to the Bank of Norwalk, and directed 
the company to bring back the proceeds to him. He also wrote a letter to the 
cashier, requesting him to return the proceeds by the express company, and 
signed the letter“ F. A Wittrams.” ‘That letter he gave to the express com- 
pany, who forwarded it to the bank with the note. ‘'he bank discounted the 
note and gave to the express company its proceeds (less $1 50 express charges) 
amounting to $2,971, ina package addressed « F. A. Writiams, New York 
city.” The bank took from the company a receipt for the money and paid the 
company $1 50 out of the proceeds of the note for express charges. ‘The money 
was returned to New York and there delivered by the company to J. 5. 
Wituiams. On the discovery of the fraud the bank brought an action against 
the express company, in a State Court in Connecticut, to recover the money. 
The action was removed by the company into the Federai Court. 

The bank claimed that by the receipt of the $1 50, and by the giving of the 
receipt for the money, the express company had undertaken to deliver the money 
to F. A. Wituiams, to whom ‘the package containing the money was directed. 
It also claimed that the officers of the bank did not observe the letter accompany- 
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ing the note, and that the express company was guilty of negligence in not dis- 
covering the fraud, and that it was an insurer of the genuineness of the paper 
which it carried for collection, and that the bank had acted upon the faith of 
the directions given by the express company to the bank to transmit the money 
for the note through it to New York. The cause came on to be tried before 
Judges Netson and Surpman and a jury at Hartford. After the evidence was 
in, the court requested the counsel for the plaintiffs to state the legal grounds 
upon which they relied to recover. After argument, Nerson, ©. J., stated that 
the court were of opinion that the question involved in the case was wholly a 
question of law, as there was no dispute as to the facts, and he proceeded to 
deliver the opinion of the court substantially as follows :— 

It is agreed, at least the facts warrant the conclusion, that both these parties, 
both the bank and the carrier, are innocent parties, so far as regards this transac- 
tion—equally innocent perhaps. And the question is, which of the two inno- 
cent parties must suffer thé loss. This will depend upon the application of some 
dry rule of law to the admitted facts of the case. 

Now, the obligation that is charged upon the carrier by the bank is this, that 
he received the proceeds of the note and undertook to deliver them to F. A. 
Wiuiams, the maker of the original note, the genuine F. A. Witttams. That 
is the undertaking set out and charged upon the carrier, and it is the, breach of 
that duty or undertaking upou which is founded the claim to recover the loss. 
The ground of the action against the carrier is the breach of duty in not deliver- 
ing the proceeds of the note to the genuine F. A. Witttams, according to the 
undertaking ; that the carrier violated his duty in delivering to the fictitious 
F. A. Witu1aMs instead of the genuine F. A. Wiiirams. 

It appears that the carrier had no knowledge of the F. A. Witttams who 
was the maker of the original note, and had no knowledge that he was in any 
way connected with the transaction, and had no knowledge that there were any 
transactions existing between him and the bank. So far as it respects the carrier 
as connected with the transaction, F. A. Wiuuiams, the original maker of the 
note, ‘was a perfect stranger. The note was delivered to the carrier by a person 
representing himself by the name of F. A. Wittiams. He was in possession of 
the note, and when he delivered it to the carrier, representing himself to be F. A. 
Wiis, he at the same time wrote a letter directed to the cashier of the 
bank, subscribing his name, * F. A. Winirams,” to it. This note and this let- 
ter he delivered to the carrier for the purpose of conveyance to the bank, with 
the view to the note’s being discounted, and with the directions to bring back the 
proceeds, provided the note was discounted. ‘The note was received by the car- 
rier in the usual way, and the only connection that the carrier had with the 
transaction was as a carrier of the package. ‘The package, containing the note 
and the letter, was delivered to the bank. The bank received it, and upon the 
faith of the note discounted it and delivered the proceeds, according to the direc- 
tion, to the carrier, to be remitted back to the person who employed the carrier. 

Now how, upon this state of facts, can a duty, or an undertaking. be pre- 
dicated on the part of the carrier, to deliver these proceeds to F. A. Wriutams, 
the original maker of the note, a stranger to the company, of whom they had no 
knowledge, and for whom they had transacted no business. He was not their 
employer in the transmissior of the package to the bank. We areunable to see 
how, upon this state of facts, a promise or a duty can be raised, either express 
or implied, that they would deliver these proceeds to astranger whom they never 
knew, and who had no connection with the transaction. 

It seems to us, that upon the facts as they appear, the note being delivered 
to the carrier, accompanied by a letter, by a person representing himself to be 
F. A. Wiittams, to be carried to the bank by the carrier, and delivered there, 
the whole employment being performed according to the undertaking, the bank 
receiving the paper signed by this man representing himself to be F. A. Wi1LitaMs, 
discounting it, and returning the proceeds to the company, it seems to us that 
upon that state of facts the only implied undertaking on the part of the carrier, 
would be an undertaking to deliver the proceeds to the person who employed the 
carrier. 
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The company must have naturally supposed and believed that the bank and 
this person who delivered this note to them understood each other. The bank 
having discounted the note and sent back the proceeds according to the direc. 
tions, the carrier must have supposed that it was a fair and ordinary transaction, 
and one in which the bank and this person understood each other. Therefore, 
the duty raised by implication, was to deliver the proceeds to the n who 
had sent the note to bank, and who had procured the discount of the note. 

As respects this letter, if it is of any importance at all, it seems to us that 
the most material fact is, that the carrier performed his whole duty in regard to 
it. The letter was delivered to the bank. Their omission to notice it, whether 
from neglect, or carelessness. or misfortune, is certainly not to be charged upon 
a carrier who has performed his whole duty with respect to it. If, therefore, it 
is a material fact to influence the court in their judgement, we are to assume 
that the bank had full knowledge of the letter accompanying the note. And 
with respect to the indorsement upon the back of thé package delivered to the 
bank, without regard to the purpose for which it was put on, it was the authority 
that the proceeds should be delivered to the expresscompany. The letter direct- 
ing that the proceeds should be returned by the carrier was the authority from 
the person who wrote the letter. 

We are of opinion, therefore, that on the facts of the case, looked at simply 
with reference to the application of the rule of law that should determine the 
rights of the parties, no duty or promise can be raised or implied on the part of 
the carrier to deliver the proceeds to F. A. Wiii1ams, the original maker of the 
note—the genuine F. A. Wittiams; but that on the contrary, the duty or pro- 
mise that can be raised upon these facts against the carrier, was to deliver the 
proceeds to the person who employed the carrier. 

But there is another view of this case, which is independent of the view we 
have taken, and that is this. After the alteration of the note by the pretended 
F. A. Witu1ams, it was no longer the note of the genuine F. A. Winutams. It 
was a forged note. F. A. WiLttams was not under any obligation by virtue of 
his signature to that note. As it respected him, it was the same asa note entirely 
fabricated, for $3,000, payable in two months. It was therefore a forged note, 
delivered by the guilty party to the carrier, to be conveyed by it, as carrier, to 
the bank for the purpose of discount. That note was taken to and received by 
the bank, and on the faith of itself was discounted, and the proceeds were re- 
turned. Now, is the carrier responsible for the conveyance of forged papers ? 
Is the carrier an insurer of the genuineness of all papers that are put into his 
hands for the purpose of transmission or conveyance? We think not. This 
would be an alarming doctrine to lay down, as it respects the common carrier. 
This business, carried on through the medium of the express companies, has be- 
come a very extensive business. The common carrier is only a mode of com- 
municating with banks, transmitting notes for discount, and carrying back their 
proceeds. ‘The carrier has no earthly interest in such transaction, but as a mere 
vehicle of conveyance—is not connected at all with the party procuring the dis- 
count. or with the bank—does not influence the bank to discount the paper, and 
makes no representations in that regard, and the bank knows: that the carrier 
has no other connection with the paper than as a vehicle of conveyance. It 
would be a very strange doctrine to hold that, under such cireumstances, the 
carrier should be responsible to the bank for the genuineness of the paper—that 
the mere carrying of it, the mere conveyance of it from the party employing the 
carrier to the bank, should operate as a guaranty of the genuineness of all the 
paper put into the hands of the carrier for conveyance. ‘That principle cannot 
be sustained. Now, that is this case. The note here was as much a ljorged note 
as if it had been fabricated throughout. ‘here was no obligation on the part 
of F. A. Witurams, the original and genuine maker of it, under the alteration. 
it must be regarded, therefore, as forged. 

We are quite clear that the case has not been made out on the part of the 
plaintiffs, and that the defendant is entitled to a verdict. 

The jary fourd a verdiet for the defendant. 
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FOREIGN TRADE—CROPS ABROAD—WANTS OF ENGLAND—SUIPMENT OF BREADSTUFFS—LARGE EX- 
tORTS OF NEW YORK—POLITICAL DISQUIBT—FALL IN STOCKS—AGOREGATE DEPRECIATION—UNI- 
VED STATES STOCKS~NEW LOAN—CAPITAL DEVELOPED—RAILROAD RECEIPTS—MILES IN OPERA- 
TION—COST—RECEIPTS—THE FUTURE—RATES OF MONEY—EXCHANGKS AT THE SOUTH— PRICES OF 
BILLS—SPECIR MOVEMENT—-ASSAY-OFFICK—PAYMENTS IN BARS— INCREASED COINAGE—CIRCULA- 
TION OF COIN—COVTON SALES—SOUTHERN BANKS—EXCHANGE AT NEW YORK—FOOD AND RAW Ma- 
TERIAL—NORTHEAS MANUFACTURERS—CHEAP COTTON—DEAR FOOD—INCREASE OF MANUFAC- 
TURES— BALES TAKEN——-XUROPEAN DEMAND—ENGLAND’S PROPORTION—NORTHERN PURCHASES— 
ENGLAND'S HARVKSTS OF Y¢s INFLUENCE, 


Tur tendency of the foreign trade has been towards the development of a 
season of unusual prosperity. ‘he sontradictory reports that have been so long 
received in relation to the English harvest seem to have settled down in a cer- 
tainty of large deficit. The Mark Lane Express gives the following summary 
of the situation of the harvest :— 


We hazarded an opinion a few wecks since that the actual deficiency in pro- 
duce of wheat would amount to one-fifth: and certainly everything that has 
taken place has tended to confirm this. Even those who at the time were too 
sanguine to fall in with such a view of the case are now convinced that it was 
by no means an exaggerated one ; and that even a much larger deficiency may be 
expected, on account of the smaller breadth than usual having been sown last 
season, in consequence of the high price of barley. 

Under these serious circumstances, which are much upon a par with those of 
the year 1816, it is necessary to look around us to see what prospect we have of 
obtaining an adequate suppiy from abroad. The following are the imports of 
wheat, and flour as wheat, for the seven years from 1853 to 1859 inclusive :— 

Quarters, Quarters. 
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This table shows that, taking one year with another, we cannot get through 
with less than four-and three-quarter million quarters. But the most notable 
fact is that the last four years—in three of which the crops were above the ave- 
rage in productiveness—the imports have averaged nearly five million quarters, 
(4,893,193,) the greater part of whieh, as well as of the native produce, was 
consumed before the present harvest was ready. How, then, do we stand in re- 
gard to the present stock of wheat on hand, and the prospect of importations 
in the coming season. 

By the official returns, which we have recently published, it appears that in 
the eight months of the present year ending the 3lst of August, we have im- 
ported, in wheat and flour, as follows :— 
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If we import at the same rate the remaining four months of the year, it will 
stand thus :— 
Amount for eight months..................quarters 8,232,380 
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This will barely make up the average of the four previous years; whilst after 
Christmas, unless we have an unasually mild winter, the imports will cease for 
four months, in consequence of the frost. 

The shipment of breadstuffs has been large, and it has been supplied from the 
interior, by rail and water, with great freedom; insomuch that the prices have 
not advanced under shipments that have carried the exports of the port of New 
York to a grade never before reached, and which have gone far towards equal- 
izing the trade of New York, by overcoming a portion of the great disparity 
which exists usually between the imports and exports. This disparity has arisen 
from the fact that a large portion of the imports are for the account of that sec- 
tion whose exports go forward mostly direct, but whose returns come through 
the port of New York. In the present year the Western productions have come 
forward with a liberality, and have been appropriated to the discharge of debts in 
such sort that, although the exports have been increased, there has been no an- 
swering return of imported goods. ‘The supply of capital has been large and 
prices lower, the more so that the usual political circumstances that attend a 
Presidentis1 campaign have caused some hesitation about employing capital. The 
stock market, which, under such circumstances of abundant means and absence 
of speculation or commercial demand, became so active at advancing prices, 
as noticed in our last, lost its activity and more than the whole of the advance that 
had previously taken place. The nature ofthe change is seen in the following 
figures :— 








-—— June 15. —— -—-October 10.-—~ ——Nov. 19.—— 
Capital. Price. Value. Price, Value. Price. Value. 
N. Y. Central......... $24,182,400 81 $19,000,000 90 821,780,000 70 $16,927,630 
Illinois Central... ... 25,000,000 60 15,000,000 87 22,090,000 56 14,000,000 
Erie....ccecceccvecss 31,000,000 17 1,870,000 40 4,400,000 26 2,860,000 
Hudson River........ 3,770,926 46 1,784,200 64 2,860,000 48 1,809,618 
HORIOM sce oss cee £217,100 12 530,000 20 843,400 14 614,342 
Harlem, preferred.... 1,500,000 87 655,000 50 750,000 88 495,000 
Reading.. eee seeseeee 11,787,041 40 4,494,816 46 5,382,000 33 3,768,223 
Michigan Central. ... 6,057,840 46 2,760,000 78 4,200,000 48 2,907,763 
Mich, So. and No. Ind. 6,081,800 10 608,180 24 1,620,420 13 790,634 
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Galena and Chicago... 6,026,400 61 8,750,000 77 = 4,620,000 57 ~—- 8,435,048 
Cleveland and Toledo. 8,343.712 30 1,010,000 47 —=1,561,000 25 835,928 
Chicago and Ruck Is.. 5,608,000 67 8,752,000 78 4,366,000 51 2,857,530 
Milwaukee and Miss..  3,696693 5 175,000 15 525,000 9 8,886,978 

Total..... wees 120,077,112 .. $55,906,196 .. $75,746,620 .. $55,444,947 
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The advance took place almost altogether in railroad stocks which are not 
dividend paying, and which were borne upward upon the speculative purchases 
of those who anticipated, through the returning traffic of the country, a restored 
value in those securities. The progress of the fall trade showed, however, that 
these expectations were, to say the least, premature, and the passage of the div- 
idend by one of the companies of which the strongest expectations had been 
entertained, “ broke” the market, and a declining tendency set in which was 
favored by the operations of the “ bear”’ party, on the plea of political dangers, 
until the whole of the advance was lest. ‘The decline involved the fall even of 
the Federal and State stocks, and in the midst of a general abundance of money. 
The apprehension of political evils came seriously to affect genera! business, 
showing itself in the demand for gold for the South. The growing panic caused 
United States 5s to sell at 97. Virginia State 6s at a fall of 16 per cent; 
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Missouris 10 per cent ; Tennessees 13 per cent ; Ohio 63 5 per cent. Under the 
circumstances the Treasury Department issued the following notice :— 
Wasninaton, D. C., November 17, 1860. 

Joun J. Cisco, Assistant Treasurer, United States. 

Such bidders for the loan as, on or before the 22d instant, shall have paid up 
one-half of their offers, I have decided to allow 30 days from that date to pay 
the other half. Inform such bidders as may ask extension of time. 

HOWELL COBB, Secretary of the Treasury. 

The general abundance of capital in the country is marvelous, when we reflect 
upon the immense amounts absorbed in railroad building during the last ten years. 
It is the fact that each road opened has developed, up to this time, more capital than 
it has cost, by enabling labor and fresh land to add their joint production to the cir- 
culating capital of the country. The number of freight and passenger roads in 
operation West was about 260, having cost $1,088,000,000, and the gross revenues 
of these roads was $111,203,245, or 11 per cent of the gross cost. This 
revenue was composed of fares, freights, and mail charges, and leaves about 6 
per cent net on the gross investment. That vast sam has been gathered from 
traffic that has been created in the last twenty years, by the operation of the 
roads, since they have opened new lands that have received new settlers, and 
their labor has been the basis of the business. These roads are but now in run- 
ning order, while the settlers on new lands are hardly yet ready to supply the 
full amount of traffic of which they are capable; but every year of the next ten 
will probably show an addition to the business of the roads, while few will be 
built. From a railroad work recently published, the following facts appear in 
relation to the railroads of the New England and Middle States :-- 


Number of miles in operation 9,851 Receipts from opening $666,662,148 
Cost of miles seeeeeee $485,991,781 Expenses.... 438,104,907 


Receipts, net...... $228,557,241 
These are aggregate figures from the opening of the roads to the present time, 
which will average twenty years. In that time, therefore, the vast sum of 
$228,557,24L net has been derived from railroad traffic-——a traffie which did 
not exist before the roads were built. This traffic has returned the capital ad- 
vanced fcr their completion, and 50 per cent in addition. How large must have 
been the sum of industrial products which kas paid that sum! While railroads 
have been thus active, steam tonnage has been no less so. If such has been the 
case in the last twenty years, what may we not expect from the continued opera- 
tion of the same causes, actuated by abundant capital, in the next twenty years, 
provided that the country is not torn by the dissensions excited by place-hunters ? 
The effects of disturbance began to be felt early after the election, manifesting 
itself in growing discredit at the South, and consequent uneasiness as to the 
ultimate effects of hesitation in payments. The money market, therefore, has 
declined in price for long dated paper as follows :—- 
--—— On call———  ———Indorsed——— Single Other Not wel! 
Stocks. Other. 0 days, 426mos. names. good, known: 
Mar. 15th...... 54a6 6 a7 ‘Tha8 l0a1l2 15a18 
Apri. ss 6 26} 5Bhab a 64 77 9a10 tlal3 
Apr. 15th..... 54a6 .6 abs 6 9a10 
May Ist...... 5 ab a 64 9a 10 
May léth.... a6y 5 a6 6 a7 6 9a10 
June Ist....... 4 5 aé aT 64: Sad 
June 15th .... 5 5 4b aad a 54 a 6 6a 74 
July lst...... -- a5 a 6 j Taiz 
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-——-On call———. _-——--Indorsed.——._ Single Other Not well 
Stocks. Other. 6G60days. 4a6mos, names. known. 


July 15th..... 5 a5} Sha6G ..85 5 a6 5haé a 7% 8a 9 
Aug. Ist...... 56 a6 6 a7 56 a6 6 a6} 6487 T}a8}4 9210 
Aug. 15th..... 5426 6 aT 6 a6 6 aT 6haT} 8 aD 9a10 
Sept. Ist...... 6 a7 729 6$a7 7 a% 8 29 9 al2 12024 
Sept. 15th.... 6 a7 6$a7 7 aT} T}a8 6ha7} 9 a9$ 10010} 
Oct. Ist....... 6487 7 a8 6haT 6ha7t 8 a8} 9 al0 12220 
Oct. 15th..... 6487 7 a8 6407 6407} 8 a8$ 9 210 122820 
Nov. Ist...... 6987 7 a8 GhaT? 7 al} 8 a9 10 al2 = 12a15 
Nov. lith..... 7 a8 7 a9 8 a9 9 a10 9 21214 015 15024 


The short paper continued to go freely, but long dates were without takers to 
any considerable extent. The capital usually employed in the purchase of bills: 
by individuals, was withdrawn ; although capital was offered to the brokers at 
7 per cent, they dare not employ at any terms. Paper was sold at 12 and some 
at 21 per cent, which 3 months before would have been done at 64. 

The exchanges of the South fell to lower rates on New York, and the banks 
and remitters were reluctant buyers. In consequence a current of specie set 
southward in degree somewhat greater than usual even at this season. The loss 
of credit, growing out of political derangements, by causing a change in the 
usual mode of moving the crops to market, prodaced much difficulty. The series 
of obligations depending upon the flow of payments in one direction becomes 
disturbed when the commodities on which they are based seek their destination 
through new channels. The comparatively large exports of the port of New 
York at this season of the year have caused an unusual supply of bills at a sea- 
son when gold is generally depended upon to bridge over the supply of the 
cotton crop. The rates of bills have therefore fallen to very low points, with 
loss of confidence, as follows :— 


RATES OF BILLS IN NEW YORE. 
Paris. Amsterdam, Frankfort. Hamburg. Berlin. 
18h a5. 4180418 41fa41f 8642363 73 a 78} 
21ha5. 41d4.241} 41p.a41} 368036 73% 073} 
18g a5. 41da41} 41h 0418 3622368 7380738 
18805. 418041} 41}041§ 864036} 73820734 
liga. 4ipa4lh 412041f 868036% 7880733 
-lija5d. 4lga41$ 41802414 8680563 73348 732 
183 a5. 4140418 4140418 3682368 7330783 
lé}a 5. 418041} 4180418 8@40 36% 783.0738 
18} a5. 4140418 414042 8682 36% 7840 73% 
13$a 5. 4iga4li 412042 863237 78$a 783 
18445. 41ga4dlg 41fa42 87 a387} 7830785 
188 a5. 4180418 412042 8680374 78h 737 
13$a5. 41ha41% 413042 868237 7340734 
-18ga 5, 414 a418 4180413 362087 78$a 78% 
13.05. 41h a412 41$042 368037 7880732 
18h 5. 41$a41d 412042 8630373 7320734 
148 a5. 4l8a41g 41f242 364037 ‘73g a 73% 
14h a5. 41ga414 414242 860862 7380733 
158 a5. 4140418 4180413 868036% 7840734 
da 5. 4140418 4160412 36}0 36% 7840733 
.20 ad. 4ida41¢ 4180414 36$036$ 72 073 
80 abd. 404240} 4080414 854036} 72$a724 
These rates were nearly nominal—some sales were made at par. The wants 
of produce shippers were very urgent. At the West exchange rose to 10 per 
cent; bank accommodation ceased, and collection became impossible. The re- 
ceivers of prodace who sold to shippers could not get paid, because bills were 
unsaleable, and as a consequence could not meet Western paper. Some efforts 
were made to draw the gold from abroad for the bills. ‘That cost time and 

money. 
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The general abundance of money has favored remittance, and the lower rate 
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of bills, now accompanied by a cessation of the export of specie, would indi- 
cate not only no great balances due abroad, but also that there is no disposition 
The question of safety being settled, the circulation 
of the market promotes the influx of capital, seeing that the rate of money rises, 
As compared with last year, 


to remit foreign capital. 


and the lower prices of bills tempt investment. 


the specie movement has been as follows :— 


GOLD RECEIVED FROM CALIFORNIA AND EXPORTED FROM NEW YORK WEEKLY, WITH THE 
AMOUNT OF SPECIE IN SUB-TREASURY, AND THE TOTAL IN THE CITY. 











——i%t.——. — 1860. 
Specie in Total 

Received. Exported. Received. Exported. sub-treasury. in the city. 
SOs Tess cine a sateen $1,006,566. 6oi,00.. $85,080 $7,737,966 $25,600,699 
14...... $1,376,300 218,049 1,788,666 88,482 7,729,646 26,470,512 
Picakes vcucedes  B@URRE Mnsees. 259,400 8,352,485 27,585,970 
28...... 1,210,718 467,694 1,760,582 81,800 8,957,128 29,020,862 
Feb. 4...... seees 696,969 94,569 427,457 9,010,569 28,934,870 
1l...... 1,819,928 861,550 1,476,621 92,350 9,676,782 29,464,299 
1B. cies cocee 1,018,780 ........ 592,997 10,012,572 80,608,762 
96.5053. 1,287,967 868,354 1,893,179 202,000 8,955,208 29,729,199 
Mia. Biss 60 ee BK 1,427,566 382,503 667,282 8,734,028 31,820,840 
Bea 988,180 307,106 1,198,711 115,473 8,287,909 30,139,089 
LTocccce cceccses 870,578 152,000 429,260 8,099,409 31,271,247 
NE mee? cee rg 208,955 895,336 465,115 8,122,672 31,408,876 
ears 1,082,314 1,848,059 156,110 706,006 8,026,492 381,447,251 
ADE. Tiscvse steseess BTG NOT Gewceess 810,088 7,562,885 80,162,017 
Te 1,404,210 1,637,104 1,146,211 630,010 7,714,000 81,640,982 
i kaees beeeenee 1,496,889 ........ 241,503 7,581,488 30,764,897 
eee 1,723,352 1,680,743 1,455,387 1,774,767 7,668,723 30,848,532 
MOY Gi viice Sess es 2,169,197 ...... 2,855,117 7,041,148 380,856,889 
|, SR 1,480,115 1,926,491 1,382,753 833.881 6,539,414 29,319,801 
ak alas we DUURETE . cecnaes 1,251,177 6,864,148 30,599,341 
eA 1,988,669 5,126,648 1,519,705 1,317,773 6,982,660 30,414,487 
PO Bik cia: adie das 2,325,972 ..eeee0+ 1,719,138 6,621,100 381,196,553 
eer 1,518,978 1,877,294 ........ 1,542,466 6,620,622 30,406,203 
_, ESE Ne . 1,669,268 1,885,652 2,526,478 6,426,755 30,537,000 
_ See ee re es ee Se 1,417,757 6,326,894 29,677,816 
_ aR: 2,041,237 1,861,163 1,541,580 1,962,776 6,253,857 28,717,607 
ee ee 1,898,886 ... .... 1,166,773 5,187,468 27,939,162 
eee 1,736,861 2,496,127 1,514,884 1,288,135 5,404,367 28,156,061 
Riise’ o Seaicws 2,030,220 673,290 1,624,280 5,482,789 28,876,433 
28...... 2,145,000 2,344,040 ........ 1,880,497 5,112,942 28,212,668 
pe geen ee Rete 1,284,855 988,676 1,739,269 5,559,922 27,688,011 
Pan 1,860,274 1,505,389 1,006,288 1,857,198 5,732,534 27,312,274 
Ts 0.0 heen ak LAGGION ssswesve 2,183,281 6,902,350 26,911,000 
Mis cave 2,126,382 1,584,879 798,882 1,730,696 5,985.545 26,105,279 
Sept. lisesi *962,080 509,649 950,000 1,802 266 5,607,627 24,642,700 
B....4. 2,046,006 2,363,385 ........ 1,198,898 5,883,660 24,721,300 
tient seae ae 1,760,381 791,660 1,088,928 5,686,367 24,597,800 
5 MRE 2,042, 363 yt oR SNE ea 533,843 5,448,804 24,435,400 
Ciisenk: “Mendes 1,414,590 1,202,657 900,700 5,228,482 25,400,400 
OM Fick. $2,350,670 TAI RO i avee sss 689,419 4,991,575 25,139,300 
rere 1,883,670 1,480,883 1,971,645 16,679 4,496,881 24,770,669 
sith bess. tines oak 1,109,608 810,225 1,088,439 4,554,642 26,669,870 
ee 1,871,554 i, Se ae 361,808 4,887,008 27,685,500 
WW. Go. es a 1,519,673 1,241,939 188,750 5,636,258 27,834,100 
SG ox 1,568,107 1,668,407 ........ 195,320 5,783,746 26,862,100 


Total..... 37,754,665 


65,858,694 29,658,925 41,418,258 





* From New Orleans. 





+ $300,000 silver from Mexico. 
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The exports, it appears, have dwindled to an insignificant sum, as compared 
with those of last year. and the aggregate exports are, since January, twenty- 
four-and-a-half millions less. The receipts of gold from California have also 
been correspondingly less. The large sales of Western produce, after the un- 
iavorable balance of the ledger, caused by the difficulties of 1857, shall have been 
corrected, will tend to cause an increased demand for the metals. This, however, 
by the same causes, will be supplied by retaining the gold in the country, which, 
but for the outgo of breadstuffs, would proceed to Europe. The operations of 
the United States Assay-office have been as follows :— 


NEW YORK ASSAY-OFFICE, 
Foreign. its United States. ~ ahs “ined 
n 





Gold. Silver. Silver. 
Coin. Bullion. - Bullion. Gold. Coin. Bullion. Bars. Coin, 


Jan. 14,000 18,000 14,000 2,478,000 1,800 20,000 647,000 1,910,000 
Feb. 5,000 28,000 24,000 951,000 .... 7,500 982,000 90,000 
Mar. 8,000 15,000 5,500 267,000 1,100 2,500 180,000 142,500 
Apr. 8,000 82,000 } 10,000 183,000 8,700 38,800 187,000 70,000 
May 11,200 20,800 18,000 176,000 7,000 16,500 280,000 45,000 
June 12,000 19,000 4,000 147,000 1,750 2,750 158,000 38,500 
July 9,500 18,000 12, 8,000 159,500 1,200 8,000 140,000 72,000 
Aug. 12,000 14,000 16,000 14,100 208,000 1,000 38,900 190,000 79,000 
Sept. 13,000 41,000 7,500 14,000 328,000 .... 8,500 350,000 67,000 
Oct.. 7,000 10,009 6,400 38,000 1,183,000 1,000 12,600 300,000 958,000 
Tot. 99,700 109,800 133,800 49,600 6,075,500 18,550 88,050 8,814,000 4,759,000 
569 105,000 110,000 893,980 67,900 2,768,600 12,900 90,120 2,699,000 1,128,100 


The deposits of gold this year, as compared with the last, are very large, and 
there has been paid in coin to a far greater amount than last year, when the ex- 
port of bars was much more active than it has this year been, or is likely to be. 
As a necessary result, the Mint shows a far greater degree of activity than it 
did last year, particularly in the coinage of gold, as follows :— 








UNITED STATES MINT, PHILADELPHIA. 

-Coinage. a 
“ . Gold. Silver. Cents, Total 
January...... $200,000 $41,000 $1,024,568 $41,000 $24,000 $1,090,568 
1,838,578 85,573 1,632,160 21,600 24,000 1,677,760 
144,478 82,255 817,451 182,989 29,000 479,440 
281,891 49,764 252,756 88,481 30,000 821,188 
99,828 72,448 183,004 81,100 385,000 249,104 
54,893 64.676 63,718 97,160 24,C00 184,878 
97,041 14,181 101,975 87,000 16,660 205,635 
132,188 22,741 No coinage. 

September ... 2,174,100 29,537 2,181,460 36,000 4,000 2,221,460 
October....... 457,750 45,829 857,373 654,673 10,000 422,049 











Total, 1860... $6,291,689 $458,004 $5,964,451 $589,859 $196,660 $7,464,082 
Total, 1859... 1,232,514 772,496 1,153,941 887,996 290,000 4,336,947 

There has been, it appears, an excess of coinage this year over last of nearly 
$4,000,000. The quantity of coin in circulation is now probably larger than 
for any time since the panic of 1857—-the effect of that event having been to 
draw off coin in default of other means of payment. The operation of the banks 
at the South does seem to have been widely different from last year. The New 
Orleans banks held almost the identical quantities of exchange, week by week, 
through October, that they held last year. They last year, however, increased 
their loans in that period $2,000,000, while this year they have not increased 
them at all, the specie being $3,000,000 less. The cctton movement has also 
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been less. The quantity of cotton sent to Northern ports is nearly double what 
it was last year. The position of the cotton crop, in face of the state of affairs 
in Europe, promises well. The fears of a renewed general war subside, and 
since the greater breadth given to the market for cotton in the States of Europe, 
the effects of short English crops are far less perceptible than formerly. A short 
crop abroad was, in former years, a promising period for the Northern manufac 
turer, since it operated both ways in their favor, viz.: by lessening the purchases 
of England, the raw material was caused to fall in price, and thus reduce the 
cost of goods, at a time when the exports of breadstuffs, improving the condi- 
tion of the producers, enhanced the demand for the goods. That state of affairs 
seems now, in some degree, to be changed. The home supplies of produce are 
so abundant that a considerable export does not enhance the home value, while the 
diminished demand for cotton in Kngland, arising from dear food, does not suf- 
fice to reduce the value of cotton. ‘The goods, on the other hand, suffer through 
the competition which has become so rife in the manufacturer. The quantity 
taken last year, as is apparent from annual tables published, has largely in- 
creased. ‘The average quantities consumed in the United States for the five 
years prior to 1859, was 725,000 bales, and for 1859 the quantity taken was 
927.651 bales, an increase 30 per cent, and an increase of 40 per cent over the 
purchases of the spinners in 1858. The largest proportion of this increase was 
for the mills north of Virginia. The quantity taken in Virginia and south of 
it has doubled in the last ten years, and is now 185,522 bales, showing a very 
steady progress in the local demand for the raw material, which is wrought up 
into coarse cloths. 

The purchases of France last year greatly increased, being at the rate of 30 
per cent advance over the former year. The proportion which England has 
taken of the whole crop last year was 60 per cent, and she is losing her propor- 
tion of the share as the manufacture, extending in the United States and upon the 
continent of Europe, raises up other customers. ‘The northern United States 
now require as much cotton as England did thirty years since. The greater 
breadth of the market for the raw material takes off the effect of dear food in 
England. A continued succession of short harvests in England would gradually 
undermine the ability of England to buy cotton except for local consumption. 

The general trade of the port has not been apparently so active as usual, 
although the sum of the figures of the external trade is large. 

The imports into the port of New York for the month of October show an 
increase under all the heads, as compared with the preceding years. The in- 
crease has been in general merchandise, however, since the imports of dry goods 
are, for the month, but little more than last year. ‘I'he warehousing operations 
have increased. The result shows a reduction in bond. We annex a compari- 
son which includes four years :— 


FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK IN OCTOBER, 








; 1857. 1858. 1859. 1860, 
Entered for consumption........ $2,791,905 $9,234,470 $9,345,609 $10,974,428 
Entered for warehousing. .... ~++ 7,356,424 2,157,678 2,194,258 2,817,461 
NOUR BOGE... dav di sa cadicsscnnd 1,782,345 2,061,468 1,447,433 1,911,515 
Specie and bullion............. 2,509,194 89,368 630,646 1,083,838 
Total entered at the port..... eos $14,349,867 $13,542,984 $13,617,946 $16,787,242 


Withdrawn from warehouse...... 1,750,392 2,462,425 2,740,892 3,018,393 
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The imports since January have been larger than for the same period of any 
previous year except the last, 1859 :-- 













FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR TEN MONTAS, FROM JANUARY Isr, 


1857, 1858. 1859. 1860. 
: Entered for consumption........ 117,314,904 $85,816,904 158,743,279 140,760,836 
int, Entered for warehousing........ 64,212,297 22,889,828 30,546,026 35,218,886 
i Free ceececcecccsccsess 17,287,060 18,618,568 24,608,111 23,880,578 
Specie and bullion ............ 9,189,107 2,110,541 2,464,700 2,281,471 
ae yp + Total entered at the port....... 208,003,358 128,930,886 211,362,116 201,586,271 
ie Withdrawn from warehouse..... 83,872,666 33,560,002 28,046,201 28,269,420 





























The imports of dry goods in October are larger than for the same month in 
many previous years, and the quantity in bond increased, giving indications that 
the markets were fully supplied :— 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBBER, 


ENTERED FOR OONSUMPTION, 


1857. 1858. 1859. 1860. 
Manufactures of wool........... $200,452 $1,008,686 $1,421,850 $1,452,145 


Manufactures of cotton......... 95,994 629,125 774,620 482.849 
Manufactures of silk........... 145,702 1,864,921 1,155,518 1,789,288 
Manufactures of flax...... sabes 70,197 415.8380 625,838 415,214 


Miscellaneous dry goods......... 110,490 226,528 241,175 474,404 


Total......cccecscccccceess $622,835 $3,545,090 $4,218,996 $4,613,850 





WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE. 


1857. 1858. 1859 1860 : 
Mannfactures of wool .......... $61,255 $800,980 $147,508 $196,448 ‘ 
Manufactures of cotton......... 20,408 64,094 57,924 51,808 ; 





Manufactures of silk........... 49,929 54498 28843 88,677 : 

Manufactures of flax...... éoeele's 4,902 72,534 88,240 43,081 i 

Miscellaneous dry goods...... ess 25,258 75,730 29,516 19,599 
ke rcnteccun ch eseeee $161,752 $567,836 $302,031 $349,133 


Add entered for consumption..... 622,885 $8,545,090 4,218,996 4,618,850 








Total thrown upon market. . $784,587 $4,112,926 $4,521,027 $4,962,483 


ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING, 


Soe Sct 
ee oa eg 













“ead 
in ie 1857. 1858, 1859. 1860. 

7 e Manufactures of wool.... ..... $779,708 $94,022 $154,782 $830,903 
ta ae Manufactures of cotton......... 479,056 78,761 119,899 199,871 
lia oe Manufactures of silk........... | 877,871 44,216 53,051 64,275 
ce i Manufactures of flax..........- $12,629 80,506 110,966 66,070 
we oP Miscellaneous dry goods........ 256,540 51,266 55,749 53,438 
a Total... ks... sveedes eesees $2,705,304 $348,771 $493,797 $714,557 


Add entered for consumption .... 622,835 8,545,090 4,218,996 4,613,350 


Total entered at the port.... $3,828,189 $3,893,861 $4,712,793 $5,327,907 








Sica See ait sh Etiea 





This leaves the total receipts of dry goods at New York from foreign ports, 
since January Ist, nearly $7,000,000 less than last year :— 
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IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK, FOR TEN MONTHS, 
FROM JANUARY Ist. 


ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 


1857. 1858. 1859, 1860. 
f wool....sseees $19,211,416 $14,899,522 $29,797,207 $27,693,715 
Manatactinee of cotton... ...., 18844025 8,087,121 19,640,906 12,984,731 
Manufactures of silk......-..-+ 22,057,413 15,824,483 28,631,919 30,756,897 
Manufactures of flax........... 5,114,515 3,775,793 8,715,678 5,785,845 
Miscellaneous dry goods........ 5,490,856 2,924698 4,936,479 5,412,817 








Total....cccceccccecseees $65,718,225 $45,511,617 $91,722,189 $82,638,505 


WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE, 


1857. 1858. 1859. 1860. 
Manufactures of wool.........- $4,876,938 $4,304,226 $2,578,390 $3,086,061 
Manufactures of cotton........- 2,788,828 38,844,757 1,404,902 2,810,803 
Manufactures of silk .......... 3,912,795 38,119,963 796,003 1,469,286 
Manufactures of flax ...... .-- 1,894,028 1,940,560 880,318 751,946 
Miscellaneous dry goods ....... 788,185 1,212,109 $54,466 619,123 








Total... ....cessocvess e+e $13,655,719 $13,921,615 $6,014,074 $8,136,499 
Add entered for consumption.... 65,718,225 45,511,617 91,752,189 82,633,050 





Total thrown on market.... $79,378,944 $59,483,232 $97,736,263 $84,770,004 


ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 


1857. 1858. 1859. 1860. 
Manufactures of wool.........- $7,429,904 $2,003,664 $3,040,185 $3,270,768 





Manufactures of cotton ...... -- 8,557,696 1,726,791 1,383,908 2,859,275 
Manufactures of silk ......... - 6,615,267 1,076,778 787,544 1,374,788 
Manufactures of flax .......... 2,270,268 808,779 800,296 494,900 
Miscellaneous dry goods ..... .. 1,674,084 535,150 436,628 554,208 

TION ss ees SE ean . $20,457,214 $6,151,157 $6,448,561 $8,053,939 


Add entered for consumption... 65,718,225 45,511,617 91,722,189 82,583,505 








Total entered at the port... $86,175,489 $51,662,774 $98,170,750 $90,687,555 





The exports from the port of New York for the month are very large, the 
domestic produce reaching over $10,000,000, and is due almost entirely to the 
great shipments of breadstuffs. Cotton has also been freely exported, and there 
is a consequent decline in the outgoes of specie. It will be remarked, that the 
exports from this port approximate the imports into it :— 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 


1857. 1858. 1859. 1860. 
Domestic produce ..........+++ $6,491,529 $5,233,368 $4,752,779 $10,067,330 
Foreign merchandise (free) ..... 212,443 161,068 252,878 94,176 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable)... 806,049 359,185 482,440 394,753 
Specie and bullion .,.......... 297,259 38,028,405 5,344,159 2,106,895 








Total exports,......00-e06+ $7,807,280 $8,782,016 $10,832,256 $12,662,653 
Total, exclusive of specie.... 7,510,021 5,758,611 5,488,097 10,556,258 


The total exports from the port since January lst have been more than in any 
previous year. The specie export has declined over $21,000,000, and the export 
of domestic produce has increased $25,000.000 :— 
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EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR TEN MONTHS, FROM JANUARY 1, 


1867. 1858. 1869. 1860. 
Domestic produce...........+++ $58,725,298 $46,767,981 $48,223,748 $73,594,650 
Foreign merchandise (free)...... 3,889,769 1 '286, 624 2,580,757 2,077,802 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable).. 4,910,199 8,845,857 8,980,108 4,581,478 
Specie and bullion............. 38,585,891 28,681,258 63,270,614 41,463,679 
Total exports. seereeeerees $95,561,157 $75,031,715 118,005,227 121,667,109 
Total, exclusive of specie.... 61 975, 266 51,400, 462 64,734,613 80, 208 430 


The duties received at the Custom-house are somewhat less than last year :-- 
CASH DUTIES RECEIVED AT NEW YORK. 


1858. 1859. 1860. 
First six months .........- $11,089,112 57 $19,912,181 99 $18,889,679 00 
In FURY... cs cssceessceses 8,887,805 38 4,851,246 89 4,504,066 00 
To PETE EOL 8,545,119 Ol = 4,248,010 48 = 4,496,243 00 
In September...........+- 2,672,985 68 2,908,509 95 — 8,088,808 00 
In October... 65g issccceees 2,054,884 48 2,818,750 82 —- 2,682,078 00 


Total since Jan. Ist..... $22,749,805 97 $33,838,700 08 $83,060,869 00 
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ST. LOUIS—DEBT AND FINANCES, 
The following abstract of the Controller’s report gives the situation of the 
debt of St. Louis :— 
The bonded debt of the city on the Ist of October, was ....... ... $5,006,700 
And was issued for the following purposes :— 
Railroads .........e0.+++ $1,684,000; Public sewers..........¢. 425,000 


Past indebtedness........ : 711,500! Old limit improvements ... 269,000 
General municipal purposcs OES, 700} APOE . once nccccescnns 247,000 
Water-works .......... ser 490, ,000 | EE os suis nase cdh on Oho 166,000 
Purchase of real estate... 437,000 | District sewers........... 111,500 


COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE, 
Our bonded debt in April, 1858, was .........cesccceccssccceees $5,207,000 


Our floating debt... ...cscccscccccccccvcsscccccsescvcsesteces 800,000 
eae a Se eee adbeblacweals cou beeaee $5,597,000 

Our bonded debt in October, 1860, is............ OW wecsaenevens $5,600,700 
Floating debt......+-eeesseeeees eee ee eee eereeeereaeeeeeseee 10,000 
Total.. weoeeeeeeeeeeer ee ee ee ee error eee e eee eee eae eeesreeanee $5,610,700 
Decrease of public debt in two-and-a- -half JYORB. cc cvescessoesece: 490,700 
The outstanding bonded debt will become due in the following fiscal years :— 
1860,...++++ $57,000 | 1872..... ese $374,000 | 160)...0 <0 $50,000 
RE 126,200 | 1873........ 604,000 | 1882........ 229,000 
Ye 41,500 | 1874........ 380,000 | 1883. ...... 155,000 
1863....+00+ 14,000 | 1875........ 440,000 | 1885........ 15,000 
1864... e008 75,000 | 1876........ 100,000 | 1887...... as 42,000 
1865....++6+ 165,000 | 1877........ 246,000 | 1888........ 59,009 
1867..cccee. 170,000 | 1878........ 240,000 | 1890........ 25,000 
1870... cess 476,000 | 1879........ 176,000 | 1895........ 50,000 
1871..-eseee 295,000 | 1880........ 402,000 ‘hvala 





URGE; bcd 6G6RRdES OORO REO EN Sha een 0 0040 06asiephs ds andes $5,006,700 
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Bonds becoming due during the remainder of the present fiscal year, $57,000. 

Under the ordinance of temporary loans there were negotiated in St. Louis 
$75,000, and in New York and Boston $175,000, at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum interest, all of which has been paid ; so that the city owes nothing in the 
shape of temporary loans, and has sufficient funds in New York to meet the 
maturing interest of the present month. 

The amount of the unpaid bills in the Auditor’s office on the Ist instant was 
$9,522 75. 

TAXATION. 

Whole value of real and personal ere $102,408,230 
The tax on which is pritbpernepeitec ss 10,301,901 
To which might be added the value of property exempt from taxa- 

tics, AMOUREIG C066. ess adecuber eabkaeecess 7,031,807 

The tax on which, if assessable, would be $73,478 98 ; which makes an aggre- 
gate of property amounting to $109,440,037, and gives a tax of $1,106,498. 
Amount of maney in the treasury on the let day of October, was.. $88,450 64 
Receipts ...ccccsecss ay rere SRC EE EE Le 831,530 28 
Disborsomioents oon. .cc.scccsaces see 829,500 80 


_-— 


Balance in treasury April 7th ....... : : 89,128 46 
Which, added to, as above ......ceceseeeerscees 831,530 28 


Makes. ....... $929,558 74 
Amount paid out of the treasury ‘for six ‘months, for the improve- 
ment of streets...........e005 183,080 00 


POPULATION, TAXATION, AND REVENUE, AND THE RATIO OF INCREASE OF EACH. 
Value of -— Per cent increase of ~ 
Population, real estate, Revenue. population. property. revenue, 
VEER. ses 1,400 $174,516 vennee's oie eee ive 
4,928 1,024,440 $4,164 58 252 662 am 
Nigeidth 5,852 1,830,616 14, 291 89 19 78 248 
TRAD sii s500 16,469 8,576,662 119,173 66 181 868 724 
74,489 29,676,649 433,035 99 852 246 264 
° 162,179 102,408,230 1,453,855 16 115 245 235 
Since the Controller’s Jast report, he has received from various sources of 
revenue, such as redemption property, markets, common rents, &c., $32,121 93. 


AAA ARAAAAAA ANE ee 


ST, JOSEPH IN 1850 AND IN 1860, 


The St. Joseph Gazette says:—We are indebted to Mr. Atten McNew, the 
obliging City Marshal, for the following statistics of our city, and list of pro- 
perty holders who pay over one hundred dollars taxes to the city. We refer 
with pride to the rapid advancement of St. Joseph, both in population and wealth, 
during the last ten years. In 1850 St. Joseph was better known as “ Rebidoux’s 
Landing ” or “ Black Snake Hills,” and possessed but a population of 2,165; 
in 1860, with a population of 12,605, (as reported by the City Assessor,) her 
notoriety as one of the most important commercial points in the West is co- 
extensive with the whole country. In ten years she has grown from almost a 
wilderness to be the second city in size and importance west of the Mississippi 
River. The whole amount of taxable property within the city limits, was— 

In 1850..... ereaesecs es $582,616 | In 1860.......... eeeee $5,124,249 


And the revenue paid into the treasury arising therefrom was—- 
We MOG es onks iiss $2,918 181 In 1860.........e00+. $55,259 80 
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CITY WEEKLY BANK RETURNS, 
NEW YORK BANK RETUBNS.—(CAPITAL, JaN., 1860, $69,333,632; 1859, $68,050,755.) 


Loans. 
124,597,663 
128,582,414 
128,845,931 
123,088,626 
124,091,982 
123,336,629 
124,206,081 
124,898,239 
125,012,700 
127,302,778 
127,562,848 
127,618,507 
128,388,223 
130,606,731 
129,919,015 
128,448,868 
127,085,667 
127,479,520 
126,184,582 
124,938,889 
125,110,700 
124,792 271 
125,431,968 
125,899,997 
125,886,565 
127,208,201 
127,244,241 
127,128,166 
128,427,489 
129,074,298 
180,118,247 
129,855,179 
129,950,346 
130,578,997 
129,029,175 
127,999,889 
127,002,728 
125,802,644 
124,849,426 
128.837,157 
122,307,138 
121,908,502 
123,362,626 
126,234,584 
125,636,715 


Specie. 
17,868,784 
18,740,866 
19,233,494 
20,068,739 
19,924,301 
19,787,567 


_ 20,591,189 


20,778,896 
28,086,812 
21,861,180 
23,171,838 
28,286,204 
238,420,759 
92,599,182 
28,626,982 
23,238,814 
23,279,809 
23,815,746 
22,780,887 
28,735,198 
23,481,778 
24,585,457 
28,785,581 
24,110,558 
28,350,921 
22,464,250 
22,751,694 
28,641,857 
23,443,644 
23,099,726 
22,128,189 
21,579,740 
21,008,701 
20,119,779 
19,085,029 
19,187,713 
18,960,749 
18,988,608 
20,177,986 
20,147,828 
20,273,708 
22,115,228 
22,798,590 
22,194,982 
21,125,429 


Circulation. 
8,539,063 
8,090,548 
7,880,865 
7,760,761 
8,174,450 
8,185,109 
8,050,001 
7,928,595 
8,165,026 
8,419,638 
8,380,999 
8,335,266 
8,444,227 
8,929,228 
8,775,297 
8,790,459 
8,749,048 
9,891,861 
9,153,811 
9,085,522 
8,826,478 
8,774,063 
8,999,948 
8,828,786 
8,779,115 
8,745,182 
9,848,727 
8,075,528 
8,833,619 
8,760,252 
9,176,386 
9,129,825 
9,088,648 
9,142,006 
9,253,682 
9,538,824 
9,494,832 
9,480,871 
9,487,637 
9,570,507 
9,337,288 
9,261,990 
9,123,103 
9,429,423 
9, 548,112 


Deposits. 
97,493,709 
99,247,748 
99,644,128 
98,520,793 
99,476,430 
98,146,468 

100,887,051 


100,622,481 
108,668,462 
104,813,906 
108,560,981 
107,505,895 
106,811,554 
109,193,464 
109,158,868 
108,145,283 
108,206,728 
108,505,888 
108,088,848 
106,229,724 
104,433,186 
104,268,785 
103,386,091 
104,081,268 
102,787,055 
102,496,762 
108,450,426 
106,899,678 
107,717,216 
105,524,100 
107,264,777 
105,505,899 
105,890,481 
104,428,122 
109,299,586 
101,185,086 
101,117,627 
101,311,780 
101,538,834 
108,281,058 
100,753,185 


104,092,356 
106,999,379 
109,858,018 
105,551,805 


Ave 
clearings. 
22,684,854 
23,363,980 
22,818,547 
21,640,967 
21,898,786 
21,674,908 
22,061,811 
22,151,504 
22,787,290 
28,791,958 
25,562,858 
25,397,976 
22,889,523 
25,656,629 
24,256,270 
25,758,736 
21,891,290 
26,546,063 
27,802,174 
25,389,444 
24,309,496 
22,888,107 
22,776,108 
22,492,614 
22,116,242 
21,809,053 
22,119,106 
23,456,447 
28,457,781 
21,239,450 
23,417,789 
22,626,292 
22,924,365 
22,433,949 
22,561,086 
24,072,405 
24,257,872 
25,556,849 
25,150,441 
28,104,322 
25,930,584 
27,837,519 
28,938,760 
28,678,601 
26,526,509 


715,888,768 
76,880,581 
716,879,826 
17,577,694 
"6,471,055 
78,325,240 
78,470,977 
80,876,172 
81,021,948 
82,998,123 
82,107,419 
83,422,031 
83,536,835 
84,897,593 
82,386,498 
81,815,433 
81,959,825 
80,236,674 
80,890,280 
80,123,640 
81,880,678 
80,609,983 
81,588,654 
80,620,818 
81,187,709 
81,381,820 
82,943,231 
84,259,435 
84,284,650 
88,846,988 
82,879,107 
82,756,116 
81,989,178 
79,668,998 
77,112,681 
16,859,755 
15,754,931 
16,388,393 
75,176,736 
14,822,601 
16,554,837 
78,065,619 
19,679,412 
79,025,296 


BOSTON BANKS.—(OAPITAL, JAN., 1859, $45,125,483 ; 1860, $87,258,600.) 


Mitehs .. 
12.. 
19.. 


Loans. 
59,807,666 
60,068,941 
59,917,170 
59,491,387 
50,705,422 
59,993,784 
60,118,886 
59,927,917 
59,993,784 
59,885,196 
60,258,208 


Specie. 
4,674,271 
4,478,841 
4,182,114 
4,172,325 
4,249,594 
4,462,698 
4,577,334 
4,714,034 
5,034,787 
5,328,610 
5,446,840 


Circulation, 


6,479,483 
6,770,624 
6,486,139 
6,199,485 
6,307,922 
6,364,320 
6,305,537 
6,411,573 
6,396,656 
6,430,643 
6,405,084 


Deposits. 
18,449,305 
17,753,002 
17,378,070 
17,483,054 
17,900,002 
17,271,696 
17,597,881 
18,020,239 
18,645,621 
18,893,293 
18,660,205 


Due 

to banks. 

7,546,222 
7,867,400 
7,784,169 
7,888,870 
7,259,703 
7,426,539 
7,430 060 
7,700,530 
7,786,290 
1,716,668 


Due 
from banks. 
6,848,874 
6,735,283 
6,516,582 
6,517,541 
6,656,460 
6,593,702 
6,549,882 
7,480,954 
7,768,074 
7,890,935 





Mar. 


26 


April 2... 
e... 
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Loans. 
60,180,209 
60,050,958 
60,668,559 
61,189,629 
61,035,965 
61,259,552 
61,614,199 
61,744,290 
61,724,621 
61,258,986 
61,585,669 
62,346,519 
63,085,953 
63,557,155 
64,172,028 
65,039,459 
65,158,413 
64,852,961 
64,460,289 
64,777,963 
64,840,527 
64,650,278 
64,216,345 
64,054,818 
64,668,627 
64,739,871 
64,639,800 
64,662,239 
64,671,820 
64,438,073 
64,218,174 
63,822,865 
64,040,882 


Specie. 
5,627,961 
6,045,703 
6,320,551 
6,289,719 
6,315,952 
6,317,949 
6,311,714 
6,263,635 

6,268,919 
6,201,118 
6,192,455 
6,800,700 
6,322,698 
6,262,930 
6,059,870 
6,087,718 
5,685,920 
5,835,523 
5,212,470 
5,164,006 
5,128,628 
5,068,925 
4,966,105 
5,051,016 
5,330,857 
5,881,366 
5,376,494 
6,377,112 
5,81£,009 
5,277,370 
5,196,693 
5,089,490 
4,856,055 


Circulation. 


6,328,273 
6,340,268 
7,758,491 
,267,165 
7,152,766 
6,992,908 
7,322,813 
7,076,071 
7,031,306 
6,660,595 
6,800,711 
7,090,282 
7,166,453 
7,188,326 
6,926,022 
7,982,653 
7,560,686 
7,528,745 
6,848,834 
7,127,254 
9,075,440 
97,107,097 
6,790,847 
6,759,683 
7,241,099 
7,078,175 
7,151,186 
7,188,844 
7,951,028 
7,761,048 
7,966,762 
7,542,859 
7,607,932 


Deposits, 
18,742,817 
19,262,894 
20,469,893 
20,291,620 
20,266,917 
20,195,951 
20,810,086 
20,758,862 

20,726,996 
20,320,618 
20,656,295 
20,228,677 
20,677,536 
20,750,673 
20,828,714 
21,133,175 
20,812,421 
19,751,318 
19,296,464 
19,610,274 
19,157,661 
18,700,624 
18,965,057 
19,235,834 
19,297,692 
19,032,822 
19,458,033 
19,900,786 
20,811,889 
20,608,408 
20,606,306 
20,259,916 
20,096,590 


Due 
to banks. 
8,351,016 
8,473,775 
9,206,161 
9,160,868 
9,055,077 
9,278,558 
9,116,514 
9,210,182 
9,197,894 
9,057,822 
9,172,878 
9,629,483 
9,988,840 
10,807,194 
10,300,178 
11,804,893 
11,098,806 
11,098,127 
10,358,708 
9,923,931 
9,851,112 
9,772,788 
9,656,546 
9,681,885 
9,483.486 
9,479,905 
9,456,841 
9,439,696 
9,504,474 
9,419,914 
9,708,676 
9,570,687 
9,015,647 


PHILADELPHIA BANBS.—(CAPITAL, JAN., 1860, $11,783,190.) 


Loans, 

25,386,387 
26,248,051 
25,275,219 
25,445,737 
256,526,198 
25,493,975 
25,493,975 
25,458,354 
25,553,918 
25,742,447 
25,742,447 
25,882,077 
26,048,772 
26,405,229 
27,214,254 
27,444,581" 
27,545,351 
27,571,002 
27,590,212 
27,463,831 
27,401,926 
27,283,932 
27,171,002 
27,046,016 
26,882,709 
26,780,588 
26,835,863 


Specie. 
4,450,261 
4,453,252 
4,561,998 
4,514,579 
4,535,321 
4,669,929 
4,669,929 
4,581,356 
4,706,108 
4,816,052 
4,816,052 
4,873,419 
4,992,542 
5,060,274 

5,209,576 
5,415,711 
5,464,280 
5,453,470 
5,477,019 
5,537,360 
5,367,416 
4,886,579 
4,582,610 
4,183,667 


4,222,644 


4,329,638 
4,305,866 


Circulation. 


2,856,601 
2,675,628 
2,672,730 
2,644,191 
2,601,750 
2,656,310 
2,656,310 
2,668,695 
2,653,192 
2,697,108 
2,697,108 
2.783,345 
2,784,773 
2,858,812 
8,528,762 
8,252,186 
8,154,285 
3,037,846 
2,968,444 
2,944,245 
2,870,617 
2,818,719 
2,824,471 
2,810,552 
2,725,269 
2,654,503 
2,960,381 


Deposits. 
14,982,919 
14,161,437 
14,934,517 
15,064,970 
15,401,915 
15,409,241 
15,409,241 
14,864,302 
14,590,092 
15,192,971 
15,192,971 
15,205,432 
15,693,622 
15,553,269 
15 528,762 
16,012,140 
16,618,616 
16,529,891 
16,768,609 
16,489,872 
16,422,835 
15,884,903 
15,620,293 
15,698,909 
15,642,639 
15,643,433 
15,824,391 


725 


Due 
from banks. 
7,804,222 
8,080,218 
9,788,121 
8,314,312 
8,188,121 
7,948,086 
8,324,391 
8,209,699 
8,241,899 
8,272,557 
8,366,511 
7,857,439 
7,991,098 
8,188,802 
7,527,888 
9,105,876 
4,995,222 
8,158,425 
6,961,414 
7,878,456 
6,816,650 
6,761,286 
6,956,287 
7,864,997 
7,288,107 
6,765,991 
7,218,410 
7,526,447 
8,639,105 
8,305,406 
9,061,278 
8,215,458 
2,186,684 


Due banks 
2,619,192 
2,596,212 
2,563,449 
2,601,271 
2,619,573 
2,574,015 
2,574,015 
2,782,306 
8,116,010 
8,138,812 
3,183,812 
8,209,553 
3,198,530 
8,652,757 
4,085,695 
4,164,678 
8,985,110 
8,902,514 
3,731,987 
4,209 845 
4,085,382 
3,974,269 
3,744,431 
3,128,287 
8,109,639 
8,060,615 
3,159,819 
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Ss... 
| oe 
73.5. 
80.... 
Aug. 6.... 
5 Rae 
3 ae 
4 Ee 
Sept. 3.... 
Wi was 
ys are 
5 Pee 
Réoes 
O weu 
SRae ve 
ee 
ee 
Nov. 5.... 


Oct. 


Loans. 
26,835,868 
26,878,485 
26,842,743 
26,851,776 
26,986,227 
26,830,807 
26,835,337 
27,095,028 
27,095,028 
27,224,180 
27,492,859 
27,760,486 
27,938,758 
28,113,980 
28,119,833 
28,233,640 
28,805,277 


Specie. 
4,305,866 
4,403,157 
4,558,641 
4,249,804 
4,800,448 
4,768,405 
4,771,772 
4,757,917 
4,257,917 
4,758,709 
4,741,624 
4,682,878 
4,676,099 
4,561,947 
4,507,980 
4,567,435 
4,417,421 


Circulation, 
2,960,381 
2,859,852 
2,821,082 
2,785,718 
2,837,207 
2,849,840 
2,854,653 
2,885,624 
2,836,624 
2,891,876 
2,909,887 
2,887,640 
2,832,280 
8,005,854 
$,016,060 
2,888,304 
2,849,768 
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Deposits. 
15,824,891 
15,796,205 
15,966,784 
16,085,967 
16,869,525 
15,671,260 
15,688,818 
15,923,769 
15,923,769 
16,103,815 
16,815,516 
16,453,442 
16,852,638 
16,879,468 
16,786,933 
16,861,020 
16,815,563 


27,900,837 


4,167,967 


2,857,613 


16,739,826 


NEW ORLEANS BANKS.—(CAPITAL, 3AN., 1860, $18,917,600.) 


Short loans, 
25,022,456 
24,928,909 
24,699,024 
24,916,431 
25,145,274 
25,197,351 
25,005,952 
24,897,286 
24,946,210 
24,088,800 
24,054,845 
23,832,766 
23,674,714 
23,107,740 
22,422,203 
22,380,033 
21,487,974 
21,487,974 
20,545,529 
19,385,119 
18,588,492 
18,282,807 
17,428,118 
16,864,692 
16,821,969 
16,627,125 
16,795,836 
16,945,426 
17,802,024 
19,006,951 
19,383,879 
20,313,484 
21,832,818 
22,049,988 
22,241,708 
23,144,157 
23,871,978 
24,285,360 
24,670,487 
24,630,084 
24,670,161 
24,456,180 


Specie. 
12,234,448 
12,336,735 
12,821,411 
12,818,159 
12,750,642 
12,741,881 
12,894,521 
12,945,204 
12,952,002 
13,089,092 
12,729,356 
12,610,790 
12,487,195 
12,368,071 

2,290,589 
12,100,687 
11,910,861 
11,910,861 
11,672,364 
11,706,007 
11,593,719 
11,191,024 
11,072,236 
10,693,389 
10,223,276 

9,888,812 

9,693,954 

9,544,793 

9,607,448 

9,780,130 

9,846,131 

9,801,183 

9,900,424 

9,907,517 

9,939,917 

9,851,213 

9,816,247 

9,691,812 

9,765,171 

9,938,431 

9,988,225 
10,008,169 


Cireulation. 
12,038,494 
12,417,847 
12,809,612 
12,882,184 
18,215,494 
18,248,924 
13,458,989 
18,600,419 
18,860,899 
18,726,554 
18,797,154 
13,835,755 
18,975,624 
14,100,890 
13,688,089 
12,999,204 
12,788,749 
12,783,749 
12,258,444 
12,163,609 
11,900,864 
11,791,799 
11,572,259 
11,889,889 
11,188,434 
10,921,057 
10,695.884 
10,810,824 
10,071,383 
9,786,684 
9,526,934 
9,357,964 
9,263,874 
9,196,144 
9,056,744 
8,929,404 
8,872,808 
8,752,844 
8,683,759 
8,344,109 
8,296,660 
8,163,109 


Deposits. 
18,663,804 
18,678,233 
18,664,355 
19,677,121 
19,565,305 
19,244,847 
19,908,519 
19,218,590 
20,116,272 
19,711,423 
19,804,618 
19,102,068 
18,681,020 
18,070,209 
17,849,018 
18,880,088 
17,699,538 
17,699,538 
17,442,974 
17,260,226 
17,938,774 
16,985,565 
16,989,587 
16,105,586 
15,319,947 
14,671,491 
14,557,417 
14,326,547 
14,358,384 
14,264,107 
14,368,664 
14,107,285 
13,614,301 
13,808,771 
13,555,731 
13,546,294 
13,403,925 
13,978,081 
14,084,071 
14,334,090 
14,759,556 
15,581,396 


Exchange. 
7,828,530 
7,410,860 
7,423,629 
8,144,681 
8,003,880 
7,849,365 
7,886,609 
8,083,929 
8,027,049 
8,582,012 
8,498,790 
8,342,599 
8,149,061 
8,560,117 
8,179,441 
7,649,069 
7,686,634 
7,686,684 
7,218,833 
6,909,386 
6,599,674 
6,173,783 
5,958,996 
5,588,830 
5,067,682 
4,548,395 
4,123,242 
8,706,020 
3,219,947 
2,900,089 
2,565,150 
2,119,789 
1,756,034 
1,431,300 
1,808,873 
1,344,890 
1,463,612 
2,016,320 
2,136,911 
2,291,278 
$,037,312 
8,940,930 


Due bank. 
3,169,819 
8,818,195 
8,099,567 
8,211,855 
8,097,889 
8,261,584 
3,275,683 
8,1 85,826 
8,235,107 
8,243,168 
8,805,117 
8,151,218 
8,800,354 
8,183,699 
8,124,499 
8,126,237 
8,143,517 
2,659,627 


Distant 
balances. 


1,567,174 
1,887,704 
1,877,796 
1,608,763 
1,613,036 
1,896,150 
1,470,787 
1,685,526 
1,992,475 
1,601,149 
1,718,810 
1,738,246 
1,610,499 
1,942,056 
1,608,468 
1,649,069 
1,877,017 
1,877,017 
1,768,877) 
1,680,480 
1,596,210 
1,459,051 
1,442,041 
1,665,076 
1,739,481 
1,601,540 
1,401,804 
1,512,608 
1,163,961 
1,318,398 
1,182,381 
1,299,462 
1,846,814 
1,081,223 

929,618 
1,078,178 
1,077,600 

880,688 

810,469 

810,460 

197,404 

691,524 
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PITTSBURG BANKS.—(CAPITAL, $4,160,200.) 


Loans. 
Jan. 16....-008 9,202,367 
SE res 7,060,471 
SO wiwesue 6,989,320 
Fen: i555 ces 6,984,209 
6,939,052 
6,957,621 
7,022,280 
7,101,459 
7,035,624 
7,066,774 
7,088,891 
7,166,377 
7,206,737 
7,159,568 
7,278,279 
7,234,761 
4,234,761 
7,268,197 
7,196,493 
7,190,192 
7,282,963 
7,214,889 
4,247,541 
7,291,888 
7,810,663 
7,294,391 
7,215,944 
7,203,057 
7,158,260 
7,098,091 
7,047,761 
9,145,776 
7,139,564 
7,121,227 
‘ 7,107,947 
Bis ices 7,109,578 
Min sane ai 7,048,506 
Bei vier aks 7,122,862 
Weikanacce 7,109,206 
a Se 7,262,599 


Jan, Teac pp eeeKs gC owaekee ee 


Feb. 


ee 
March 3 


SO. 0k ci) eniewveus 


Ws dnwknncgiay iin olan 


Me ectevibenvexiis ee 


Specie. 
980,530 
1,022,273 
1,003,037 
997,589 
951,638 
988,306 
991,877 
1,018,255 
999,098 
1,004,750 
981,560 
1,005,415 
990,962 
1,018,445 
1,156,278 
1,141,873 
1,141,878 
1,088,851 
1,133,719 
1,122,057 
1,089,751 
1,126,308 
1,102,446 
1,150,248 
1,068,974 
1,083,220 
1,098,084 
1,130,002 
1,123,027 
1,152,198 
1,167,884 
1,159,423 
1,225,151 
1,188,707 
1,246,526 
1,318,187 
1,816,266 
1,317,051 
1,379,694 
1,400,485 


Circulation. 


2,080,548 
9,012,478 
1,896,863 
1,907,323 
1,883,093 
1,868,598 
1,821,288 
1,871,878 
1,901,548 
1,945,328 
1,980,732 
2,085,588 
2,072,378 
2,971,878 
2,024,188 
1,995,053 
1,995,053 
2,011,258 
2,022,988 
1,952,683 
1,907,248 
1,919,688 
2,029,558 
2,048,358 
2,071,448 
2,078,598 
2,069,803 
2,018,628 
1,990,498 
2,007,658 
2,084,758 
2,124,008 
2,196,573 
2,299,488 
2,341,863 
2,354,808 
2,334,208 
2,443,188 
2,424,788 
2,416,718 


ST. LOUIS BANKS, 


Exchange. 


4,373,548 


4,467,513 
4,352,699 
4,290,568 
4,149,236 
4,048,598 
8,906,896 
8,951,483 
3,891,263 


8,998,827 
3,963,924 


8,880,915 
3,790,291 
3,862,454 
8,868,345 
3,852,614 
8,694,877 
8,609,648 


Deposits. 

1,527,548 
1,545,103 
1,555,686 
1,609,692 
1,602,311 
1,643,703 
1,760,957 
1,768,879 
1,651,216 
1,636,887 
1,572,130 
1,601,167 
1,693,230 
1,651,862 
1,897,498 
1,913,537 
1,913,587 
1,890,810 
1,906,773 
1,918,321 
1,919,908 
1,892,800 
1,748,915 
1,779,752 
1,818,515 
1,846,879 
1,861,817 
1,860,348 
1,853,759 
1,859,418 
1,843,750 
1,905,667 
1,904,823 
1,819,248 
1,831,865 
1,962,570 
1,959,786 
1,924,511 
1,949,736 
2,088,882 


Circulation, 
538,555 
§20,305 
502,175 
495,880 
457,095 
424,605 
291,605 
899,085 
895,905 
877,985 
377,855 
856,244 
840,095 
844,630 
825,950 

(314,360 
806,750 
301,800 
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Due banks 
804,562 
255,076 
265,804 
230,426 
191,222 
175,051 
224.484 
278,343 
197,007 
198,556 
192,411 
191,101 
171,100 
187,255 
240,148 
175,671 
176,671 
215,765 
213,944 
206,316 
277,978 
240,728 
271,062 
315,858 
239,88 
205,011 
167,671 
284,346 
175,924 
239,790 
282,181 
240,419 
222,155 
210,274 
288,058 
211,260 
186,111 
215,883 
244,908 
250,121 


Specie. 

662,755 
642,497 
580,754 
563,335 
590,502 
625,043 
639,450 
680,877 
689,301 
651,302 
641,252 
664,179 
685,984 
657,321 
676,858 
601,014 
678,234 
746,176 





RSET RIN 


STR teem genta Sigel a imam 


otto erases 
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Exchange. Circulation. Specie. 
SG, snishadounwuacsen teens 8,688,644 294,115 88,918 
, 8 ereeeerer eee eee eseeee 8,695,707 285,140 826,793 
RG cateedasnges ses keene 8,767,986 273,540 671,669 
Do ch scatgsee ince Cesins 8,879,617 255,210 627,942 
aE ney BE 8,828,785 253,780 656,358 
46... .Ssidercainded saquees 3,888,763 244,850 682,917 
WM kchaerasenes asicces 3,967,082 285,985 105,764 
RP Pe ER So 8,825,423 206,749 804,983 
rwibibecanhtndesisiats 8,736,695 199,885 791,729 
Vachs Oona be tine 9h 8,392,096 152,026 684,358 
a Reese pwhew icky aa pos 8,679,192 191,875 952,897 
Pe ee eas 1 ee 8,625,833 177,620 658,852 
sous bedweks eee SE Lag ses 8,526,098 178,810 683,795 
a+» aQaheied Canivn Delkdgid 3,540,196 176,115 687,310 
es OOP NS gf Fe 8,560,267 188,375 714,046 
goat puvsis dakeibe pace 8,599,470 220,605 728,845 
eee eee eeseeereeesteses 3,588,644 222,600 700,897 
uo kiya tbesees Cakes 3,630,708 283,190 714,496 
aniegs sieves svepequnans 8,778,135 240,660 709,193 
sos Uk UN We ou CUNT CEES 8,814,863 263,605 679,617 
inehbhCsvedaes ghase cA 3,995,986 240,300 722,868 
er ee Ae 4,027,365 255,765 677,522 
bed pwavebadsustedcenys 4,125,568 254,950 646,195 
EVEL Vi Wipens eieaetc 4,262,411 239,210 552,636 
cvibnWINS Witenes Bienen’ 4,391,887 277,235 570,566 
SOP ee ee meee eeeeeee 4,477,847 815,300 697,780 


PROVIDENCE BANKS.—(OAPITAL, $14,903,000.) 


Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. Due banks. 

a, Rees | 19,144,354 315,917 2,911,386 2,635,486 938,508 
Feb. 6....... 19,144,846 826,297 1,958,540 2,566,168 921,779 
Mat. 8; ... eas 19,009,255 842,965 1,917,593 2,598,169 970,971 
oe Pee: 18,686,210 343,992 1,952,022 2,640,170 1,040,260 
ee 18,893,658 448,418 2,045,590 2,773,248 1,356,071 
June 4....... 18,891,907 422,726 1,938,254 2,844,012 1,210,104 
19,243,061 430,128 2,158,904 2,790,587 1,115,951 

19,530,296 897,286 2,218,347 2,748,678 1,169,800 

19,566,718 857,138 2,128,957 2,526,943 1,082,109 

19,834,817 837,851 2,183,347 2,690,103 894,204 

19,901,828 868,551 2,092,267 2,728,904 eeeecee 





THE CLEARING-HOUSE, 


The annual meeting and election of committees of the Clearing-house, took 
place October 3. The members for the old year now expired and for the come 
ing year, with the names of the banks in which they are engaged, are as fol- 
lows :-— 


Clearing-house Committee. Lucius Hopkins, Importers’; E. W. Dunham» 
Corn Exchange; Wm. T. Hooker, Continental; E. H. Arthur, Union; R. H. 
Lowry, Republic ; George 8. Coz, American Exchange, Chairman ; J. D. Ver- 
milye, Merchants’; H. L. Jaques, Metropolitan; E. D. Brown, Mechanics and 
Traders’; J. M. Price. 

Committee on Admissions. Ww. F. Havemeyer, North American, Chair- 
man; D. R. Martin, Ocean; Edward Haight, Commonwealth; C. F. Hunter, 
People’s ; H. Blydenburgh, Nassau; T, Tileston, Pheenix; W. F. Havemeyer, 
North American; R. Withers, State ; Moses Taylor, City. 

Committee on Suspensions. B. F. Wuretwricni, Mechanics and Traders’, 
Chairman ; Jacob Campbell, Jr., Pacific; Gideon De Angelis, Mechanics’ ; 
R. H. Haydock, Fulton; A. S. Frazier, Seventh Ward; W. H. Macy, Leather 
Manufactarers’; A. V. Stout, Shoe and Leather; J. M. Morrison, Manhattan ; 
R. 8. Oakley, American Exchange ; J. Barnes, Merchants’ Exchange. 
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Committee on Arbitration. James Gauiatin, National, Chairman ; Joho 
Thompson, Irving ; George W. Duer, State; F. A. Platt, Corn Exchange ; 
E. J. Blake, Mercantile; Wm. Halsey, Seventh Ward; Parker Handy, Ocean ; 
R. W. Howes, Park; 0. F. Hunter, People’s ; R. H. Haydock, Market. 

The salary of the manager of the Clearing-house, Georce D. Lyman, which 
was cut down last year, has been again raised to $4,000 :— 


AGGREGATE TRANSACTIONS OF THE CLEARING-HOUSE FOR SIX YEARS, ENDING OCTOBER, 
1859; TO WHICH WE ADD THE BANK CAPITAL OF THE CITY FOR THE MONTH OF SEP- 


TEMBER EACH YEAR, 


One year to October 1. Exchanges. Balances paid. Bank capital. 
1864... cesscccons $5,750,455,987 06 $297,411,493 69 $48,400,000 
BEBE vice vcscccdanee 5,362,912,098 38 289,694,137 14 48,683,000 
1856... .ccsccecsves 6,906,218,828 37 834,714,489 33 54,000,000 
8,3338,226,718 06 865,313,901 69 59,703,000 

4,756,664,386 09 314,238,910 60 68,041,000 

pase awe 6,448,005,956 01 863,984,682 56 68,933,000 
LSG0. os cccsceceess 7,231,143,056 69 308,693,488 37 69,760,000 





Seer $44,788,621,530 66 $2,274,051,051 38 





COINS OF JAPAN, 


The following interesting article on the subject of Japan coins and coinage 
generally, which we copy from the South Carolinian, of Columbia, is ascribed 
to the pen of the learned assayer of the North Carolina mint : — 


The appearance of Japanese in the United States, and constant commercial 
intercourse with the countries of the East, convince us that many arts generally 
attributed to the invention of distinct eras in Kurope are solely copies of ancient 
practices, which have been quietly introduced into modern service. 

Tbe employment of gold and silver for mercantile exchanges is recorded from 
early ages. We would not suggest that all the arts of coinage as conducted in 
mints at the present day are identical with ancient customs; but the value of 
the precious metals are appreciated exactly by the same definite principles. Such 
urts, simplified for the intercourse or the necessities of commerce, have been varied 
by advances in physical knowledge and taste. 

An opportumity has been recently afforded to examine a quantity of Japanese 
coins, both gold and silver, of different values, by the courtesy of a gentleman 
connected with the house of Batt, Brack & Co., in New York, where large 
oval cobangs of gold and itzebus of silver, cast in moulds and duly impressed 
for general distribation, present an earlier type of coinage than our own ; though 
conducted by different processes, each proposes to perform the same important 
offices for trade. 

Exertions were made at the mint of the United States in Philadelphia to 
satisfy the special demands of the Japanese envoys with regard to the examina- 
tion and decision of the exact values of their coins compared with those of other 
commercial countries, while we have been offered by them some means to com- 
prehend an Eastern plan for money accounts. Noue of the Japanese ambassa- 
dors sent to this country were instructed in the arts of coinage, but were directed 
to have assays made of entire coins, possessing little faith in processes conducted 
upon so small a scale as we confide in from modern experience. ‘The chief men 
could give no information with regard to their own practices in miotage, nor 
whether their artisans used mineral acids or not; but after the affair was satis- 
factorily over, they stated to the officers of the mint that, although the standards 
are kept secret in Japan, they aim to make their gold equal to 573-thousandths 
fine, (i e. 57.3 per cent of pure metal.) So they know something about assay- 
ing. In order to accommodate the envoys and fulfill the special instructions by 
which they acted, the assayer at the mint made preparations to ascertain the ex- 
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act amount of fine gold or fine silver in each piece of coin separately, and for 
that purpose used large cupels for the assay of whole coins, as the Japanese 
urged ; while at the same time he put some of our own coins through the same 
clumsy process. Strange to them, in all instances the result proved the same as 
by the ordinary more easy trial of a smaller portion, (the half of a French 
gramme ;) the fact being assured, by constant experience in metallurgical nanipula- 
tions, that any portion of a coin or bar of well melted metal contains exactly 
the same proportions throughout its mass. The exceptions to this are rare and 
well understood. 

The Japanese gold coins are alloyed with silver, except a minute fraction of 
copper. The time required by their insisted upon processes for separating the 
metals was much greater than by those of our an art; but the Japanese 
ambassadors patiently sat it out during seven hours, and expressed great pleasure 
at the result, which proved their practices and our own to manifest precisely the 
same quality of fine metal in their coins. 

The dignitaries dined at the mint on raw fish, half-boiled chicken, green peas, 
and rice; and, during the operations for trials of their coins, made frequent 
reference to their pipes, puffing the smoke through their nostrils, not long at a 
time, though quite contrary to mint usage. 

By means of neat ivory balances, formed like a Roman steel-yard—if one may 
say so—-the Japanese tried the relations of the standard troy weights at the 
mint to their own metrical proportions. Ten grains troy were found to equal 
1.7 canderine ; 100 grains troy equaled 1.7 mas ; hence the canderine equals 6 
grains troy very nearly. Their system of notation is decimal—1l0 canderines 
= 1 mas; 10 mas = | tael. 

There is a question now proposed, whether the word “ tael” has its root in the 
old “tekel ” found among the Chaldees, equivalent to the “shekel” of the He- 
brews. We are told both terms signify “to weigh.” In Siam, to this day, they 
have a “ tical ;” * tekaul ;” and a “tael” in China. We know, from the best 
commentators on the Hebrew Scriptures, that the “shekel,” the money of ac- 
count of ancient Tyrian commerce, was held equal to one-half ounce avoirdupois 
weight, the equivalent of 219 grains of troy standard. 

In remote ages, as now ip China, the common standard of finewess was as near 
an approximation to perfect purity in the metals as it was possible for the refiner 
to obtain by a dry process, A full and perfect ounce avoirdupois, of fine silver. 
(i. e., 438 grains troy,) reduced to modern moneys, as most intelligible to us, is 
worth 120 cents. The half ounce, or “shekel weight,” the old Hebrew money 
of account, (= 219 grains troy,) thus appears equal to 60 cents of our currency, 
which is its accredited value. 

By a fanciful belief in the power of numbers, or from some practical ad- 
vantages in exchanges, several Eastern nations, instead of dividing their standard 
by two, have subdivided the silver ounce by three; so that the silver rupee of 
India, and the silver itzebu of Japan, are found very nearly of the same value 
as 40 cents of our money, precisely equivalent in value to one-third of the com- 
mercial ounce avoirdupois of uncoined but purified silver. ‘The proportions 
called avoirdupois by us are well known throughout China, as well as in all the 
inland trade of Asia and Africa, Such close relations between ancient and 
modern ratios in weight become highly important in our trade with Easteru na- 
tions. By proper and equitable adjustment, the standard of the United States 
may be made to regulate their various currencies without the incessant destruc- 
tion of expensively prepared coins, which now prevails, for want of one common 
standard for national reference and adjustment. 

The whole system of metallic valuation depends upon weights, as measures of 
quantities, qualities, and proportions. Equal weights of the precious metals of 
the same standard of purity or fineness are equivalent in value everywhere 
throughout the commercial world. Their merecutile worth does not depend upon 
manufacture or coinage, which affords an undo»bied convenience for the people 
in the ordinary payments and transactions of trade. Yet the values of gold and 
silver are intrinsic, and it has sometimes been found that bars of fine gold bear 
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a premium above coins for exportation, on account of facilities in transporta- 
tion, and calculations at a distant market. 

The limited intercourse of the Japanese hitherto with foreigners may have 
caused the introduction of certain alterations in their ordinary provortions to 
control a contracted trade with Holland. T'beir coins are now found very mach 
deteriorated in quality from the real standard of fineness common among Kastern 
nations; heing composed mostly of equal parts of fine metal and alloy. The 
Japanese certainly understand the art of presenting a very fine surface to coins 
of inferior qualities, by a process called “ pickling,” well known among workers 
in precious metals. 

e must ascertain something more of the special character of their com- 
mercial relations with strangers before we can decide the causes which have led 
to obvious changes in their currency within a limited period, for the values in the 
gold and silver coins of Japan have certainlyundergone some recent alteration. 
There is one point of high importance which seems wanting in modern Japanese 
currency—the adjustment of a fixed commercial proportion between gold and 
silver pieces. 

The ratio which (after several trials of different proportions) was decided upon 
for the practice of the mint of the United States, was that of the avoirdupois 
of Spain, 16 to 1; which is found also to prevail throughout the commerce and 
exchanges of the vast empire of China. Some irregularities, either by intention 
or accident, have been admitted into the proportion of the value of silver to 
gold, which now expose the Japanese to great loss iv exchanges, and have obliged 
them to place restrictions upon the exportation of gold. 


BANKS IN PORTLAND, 


The Portland banks have each declared a semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent, 
excepting the International, which is 3} per cent :—- 


Banks. Capital. Dividend. Amount. 
Oumar iia sk a diets ce es $200,000 é $8,000 
600,000 24,000 

600,000 24,000 

500,000 17,500 

Manufacturers and Traders’...... 250,000 10,000 
MeCOaaIe 606i 6c 3s cc eek ; 100,000 4,000 
Merchants’.......... 225,000 9,000 


MOMM c vss ceuwee wie winds ba $2,475,000 $96,500 


The former boards of directors have been rechosen, excepting at the Mana- 
facturers’ and Traders’ Bank, where Josuva Rosinson, Eaq., declined, he hav- 
ing faithfully served the bank since its organization, twenty-eight years, both as 
director and president. ‘I'here is said to be but one similar case of long service 
in the Portland banks, and that is Narmanre, Warren, Esq., at the Canal, 
who has served over thirty years as a director. 

The stockholders of the Merchants’ Bank have voted to authorize the directors 
to petition the Legislature for an increase of capital to the amount of $75,000. 
This will make the whole capital stock $300,000. 


ne 


NEW YORK STATE VALUATION AND TAXES, 

The following is a statement showing the aggregate valuation of property in 
each county in the State for the year 1860, as fixed by the Board of Kqualiza- 
tion of ‘Taxes, in pursuance of chapter 312 of the laws of 1859 ; also showing 
the amount of State tax levied and to be levied for the years 1859 and 1860 of 
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r+ ORES Mapes sae 
DOE oe ic kekS iy cdeRe es 
Broome Se a 
Oaltaraugus.....ccssssoceses 
Cayuga...... 
Chatauqua...... 
Chemung ........ 
CRIB Os 0 onc cscccsesovecee 
UL hati bao. io bvk ab ckeee 
Cana 0 penne sinh shuns 
CI dg dé inte bneeee cus 
Delaware........ 
PEED ee et 
Terie 6... 0.00 ausas 
Franklin. ............ Sis 
WOE bbc bavines vakooeas 
Genesee... .....cccccecess 
Greene........... 
SOs wd. cohen ¥aedeue 
ONE vikcudichavaweae 
INUNL ica i s'wavenancbeas 
Lewis........ akin Dae o cae 
Livingston............ owen ots 


erteee teen ereeee 


Queens. ..... ain 
Rensselaer... .. Pape Se catee aes 
Richmond ..... auad bur 
Rockland,........... piace wue 
Saratoga 

Schenectady ........+ sie paaes 
Schoharie 


Sao obec si besa can 
WES 4 stds o Gakateuan co cecal 
ae ee ey Pe ee 


RR rn se eee 
Washington.........+... does 
Wayne 
Westchester 
Wyoming 

} el 


TOMi4S deci eA 


rae 
$96,361 84 
20,087 80 
21,228 56 
16,550 87 
48,087 11 
85,675 26 
15,681 91 
27,406 01 
14,319 44 
45,918 58 
16,164 83 
20,525 88 
77,448 20 
116,894 
9,560 
10,878 
10,186 
29,125 
21,625 
1,175 
25,361 
29,889 
240,738 
12,488 
35.766 
27,681 
65,580 
18,385 
1,882,258 


18,600 
80,1 zu 
14,006 
18,376 


Valuation 

for 1860. 
$89,044,737 
8,085,120 
8,391,428 
6,620,148 
19,214,844 
14,270,102 
6,472,762 
10,500,000 
6,727,775 
18,365,430 
6,165,923 
8,210,352 
29,979,280 
47,251,841 
8,824,027 
4,149,270 
4,054,412 
11.650,186 
7,950,084 
470,383 
10,144,567 
1§,035,769 
106,295,591 
4,495,200 
14,806,555 
11,072,782 
26,732,076 
7,854,077 
550,078,778 
12,823,822 
25,639,379 
28,350,128 
16,445,575 
24,625,254 
9,682,749 
14,254,368 
12,072,802 
6,114,085 
21,843,083 
26,278,926 
9,728,402 
5,440,260 
12,048,356 
6,602,786 
6,850,681 
4,280,723 
8,159,547 
15,633,359 
18,991,732 
12,050,506 
4,132,995 
5,818,318 
7,874,205 
15,567,658 
2,619,380 
15,331,105 
13,887,157 
41,012,725 
7,750,822 
7,293,708 


Tax for 1260, 
8 5-6 mills, 


$149,671 


30,801 : 
82,167 
25,377 
13,656 
54,702 
24,812 
40,250 
21,956 
710,400 
28,686 
$1,478 
114,920 
181,182 
14,658 
15,905 
15,541 
44,658 
80,475 
1,802 
38,887 
61,087 
407,466 
17,281 
54,841 
42,445 
102,472 

28,190 6 


2,108,635 ¢ 


49,157 
98,284 2 
108,675 
63,041 : 
94,013 
$7,117 
54,641 
46,277 
23,4387 
81,815 
100,735 
$7,292 
20,854 
46,135 ; 
21,477 ¢ 
26,260 
16,409 
31,278 
59,927 
63,634 
46,193 6 
15,8438 
22,418 
80,184 6 
59,676 
9,657 6: 
58,769 * 
53,234 
157,215 
29,711 
27,959 : 








$3,512,284 26 


$1,419,297,520 


85,440,640 
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Tax oF 1859—2} MILLs. 


For schools, $ of a mill, per chapter 180 laws of 1856. 
For completion of canals, § of a mill, per chapter 149 laws of 1859. 
For general purposes, 14 mills, per chapter — laws of 1856. 


Tax or 1860—3 5-6 mILLs, 


For schools, $ of a mill, per chapter 180 laws of 1856. _ 

For canal debts, ¢ of a mill, per chapter 271 laws of 1859. 
For completion of canals, } of a mill, per chapter 213 laws of 1860. 
For cana! debts, 14 mills, per chapter 494 laws of 1860. 

For general purposes, 1} mills, per ehapter 425 laws of 1860. 


~ 


NEW YORK CITY QUARTERLY BANK RETURNS, 





The quarterly bank returns of the banks of this city, showing their aggregate 
liabilities and assets on September, 1860, as compared with 1852, 1858, and 


1859, are as follows :— 


Capital.....,+0.- 
Net profits...... vesuneeys eave 
Circulation..... ace 

Due other banks ....... parews 
Deposits... ..cee-eeeees eves 
Miscellaneous...... eSecks ees o% 


Stocks, bonds, de 

Teer ORI O ois ko sawikoe sc ckas 
Due from banks... 

Cash items... .... 


Oapltal. .iiesisses'vees. coeeees 
Wet POM. coces ceive ces cee 
Circulation... ........ pease se 
Due other banks ............. 
Deposits.......... 
Miscellaneous. .... ; 


Stocks, bonds, &c 
Real estate 


Cash items......... tere een 
Specie pa 
Overdtahe SGA a 


SOUS feikNeSS eS a 


LIABILITIES. 
September, 1852. 
$36,701,750 

5,464,511 
8,678,664 
21,826,604 
50,403,610 
882,096 


$123,497,235 
RESOURCES. 


$88,815,464 
5,589,815 
2,702,410 
5,424,207 
11,866,284 
8,702,895 
446,160 


$128,497,235 


LIABILITIES, 


March, !860, 
$69,420,057 
7,040,516 
8,467,922 
29,039,360 
79,926,804 
451,203 


June, 1858. 
$67,041,182 
7,531,640 
7,080,396 
28,275,873 
74,806,752 
430,561 


$185,166,404 


$118,299,388 
9,362,613 
5,815,368 
5,888,028 
14,594,592 
31,704,814 
51,606 


June, 1859. 
$68,645,014 
7,565,451 
8,128,072 
23,744,605 
72,718,844 
571,902 


$181,358,888 


$118,543,934 
12,714,091 
6,055,947 
6,218,481 
17,099,736 
20,682,304 
49,445 





$185,166,404 


June, 1860, 
$69,758,777 
8,055,235 
8,731,894 
26,248,064 
80,536,393 
672,262 


$181,358,888 


September, 1860 
$69,290,475 
7,559,829 
9,186,897 
21,271,956 
81,283,120 
1,029,951 





$194,355,862 
RESOURCES, 


$125,949,817 
12,975,447 

§ 254,715 
5,078,902 
20,871,237 
28,172,656 
53,088 





$193,897,625 


$125,139,007 
13,267,842 
6,314,456 
7,013,755 
19,087,997 
23,054,622 
69,946 





$194,855,862 


$193,897,625 


$189,621,728 


$120,271 ,555 
13,081,452 
6,312,021 
7,368,063 
22,418,015 
20,116,447 
54,175 


$189,621,728 





papel eae 


a ea ete ee 
Ps ae 2 ~ 
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BANKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The following table represents the condition of the New Hampshire banks 
immediately before and immediately following the revulsion of 1857, compared 
with September, 1860 :— 

LIABILITIES. 
September, 1857. January, 1858. September, 1860. 
CU 65s 6 Sheek eidindevcsse $4,041,000 $5,041,000 $4,961,000 
BOs 6 o's cai 's ceD WS 1,101,000 875,790 1,261,101 
COMNUNs ddisic ss vicn sd cdbene 8,469,000 2,299,728 8,358,851 
PUN Mi nda bs exRs ones dims 1,895,000 528,321 444,671 


TOO oki inmesica $10,006,000 $8,785,049 $10,120,151 
RESOURCES, 

September, 1857. January, 1858 September, 1860. 

.s $8,731,000 $7,389,813 $8,612,944 

Specie +. 226,000 285,933 262,892 

Deposits in other banks...... Ae RR 835,000 829,170 983,152 

Real estate. 71,000 82,090 75.884 

148,000 158,188 186,279 


BO ccasctnetay sseeve $10,006,000 $8,735,049 $10,120,181 


There are fifty-one banks in the State of New Hampshire, with an aggregate 
capital of nearly $5,000,000. Three of them have a capital of $200,000 each, 
viz. :—The Amoskeag Bank, Manchester, and the Piscataqua, Exchange, and 
Rockingham banks, of Portsmouth. Six have a capital of $150,000 each, and 
the remainder range from $50,000 to $100,000-—no one having a capital exceed- 
ing $300,000. The bank circulation is only two-thirds of the capital in amount. 
Only three of the banks have a circulation exceeding $100,000 each, viz. :— 
Amoskeag, at Manchester, Manchester Bank, and State Capitol Bank, Concord. 
Twelve of these banks (out of fifty-one) have loans from $67,000 to $90,000 


only. Of course they must be managed on a very narrow policy. 


LLL LPL LLL 


DEBT OF TENNESSEE, 

The State of Tennessee is increasing its liabilities in support of railroads. 
The entire railroad schedule of Tennessee embraces 1,550 miles. The average 
cost per mile is $27,000. ‘The State takes a first mortgage on the road, and as 
fast as it is ready for the iron, advances $10,000 per mile in bonds—1,220 miles 
are completed, and State aid granted; 280 miles to be completed within two 

ears. 

For the building of several large bridges the State advances, in addition to 
the $10,000 per mile, a stipulated portion of the cost of such structures. About 
$50,000 will cover this advance. 

The de. f Tennessee in now in round numbers ............ wee $18,500,000 
The fut. .e increase will be 2,500,000 


Total, when the roads are all complete....... Ceceeavesene $16,000,000 
To wit, State 6 per cent bonds, $13,800,000 ; State indorsement on 6 per cent 
railway bonds, $2.200,000. 
The ways and means for building the roads are :— 


State aid secured by first mortgage,..........seeeseees: parkas s $16,000,000 
Capital stock, held almost entirely in the State.............. nex 27,000,000 


Total cost, $43,000,000 

Each road is bound to provide the interest on its amount of State aid, and 
when completed, to pay into the sinking fund 24 per cent per annum on the 
amount of State aid. 

Two of the roads are now paying dividends to the stockholders—one 6 and 
the other 8 per cent, and are also paying 2} per cent to the sinking fund. In a 
few years the contributions to the sinking fund will be $400,000 per annum. 
This will be used in purchasing their own bonds, 
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GRAIN PORTS OF THE LAKES. 


It will be interesting to many readers of this Magazine, to see the exact figures 
showing the receipts of flour and grain at the primary receiving ports of the 
great lakes, from which come the bulk of imported breadstuffs to feed the North- 
eastern States and the hungry of Western Europe. 

First on the list, and far before any other, is Chicago, the receipts and ship- 
ments of which have been kept before the public, in most of the leading com- 
mercial journals, and need not be repeated. 

Next to Chicago stands Toledo, the large business of which has, hitherto, 
failed to attract much public notice. We give them here, in some detail, as 
published in the Toledo Biade of 1st November :— 

RECEIPTS AT TOLEVO. 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, Other grains, 
barrels, bushels. bushels, bushels. 


















August......sccoesees 76,573 1,186,868 545,001 20,666 
September......00:00+ 184,998 1,429,024 500,898 17,983 
OOUER «cas saea tie 108,344 736,440 504,899 34,965 
WE aie Salas 819,915 8,352,383 1,550,798 78,614 
Milwaukee comes next, as reported by the Milwaukee Sentinel :— 

Flour, Wheat, Corn, Other grains, 

barrels. bushels. bushels, bushels, 

Angust...... Cveeel Rie wa 5,182 248,345 6,035 26,496 
September .......... iakevis 89,2388 2,178,885 2,924 19,240 
Oak vase ceeaNedeess con 54,118 2,188,872 4,943 28,200 
































eecdceersiseseuve 98,488 4,550,602 138,902 68,936 


Detroit follows Milwaukee, and for the same three months, received in flour 
a4 and wheat, counted in bushels, as reported in the Detroit Advertiser, as fol- 
lows :—— 


FLOUR AND WHEAT IN BUSHELS, 





August seer eeteeeeeeae eee eeeeeeteeae erase ter eeeeranne 718,778 
ne rpesni TE TEE Pid atAceeeserdsows 1,111,617 
October. ........ bak caxewese PC Te hee ous oiecee ‘ 1,320,962 


Total... css Pe cbVep REIN Che 6 Seb weness nae 3,144,817 


Cleveland, according to the Cleveland Herald, received for the same three 
months, as follows :-- 


















Flour, Wheat, Corn, Other grains, 

barrels. bushels, bushels, bushels. 

August...... RP Soe une 25,5638 $1,463 9,644 4,013 
ERIE, 6 Sc kcacndcaceher 40,861 60,844 5,268 1,369 
EURO, sian sve ce baes éeekees 30,350 82,912 12,091 8,555 
MNS tend bee acs 96,274 175,219 26,993 8,937 


Detroit receives very little corn, and of other grains probably about the same 
as Toledo. Reducéd to the measure of bushels, Detroit and Cleveland, which 
are, in some degree, rivals of ‘loledo in this business, the aggregate of the two 
compare with Toledo as follows :— 
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Three months receipts of breadstufis at Toledo ........-....-bushels 6,576,319 
| SS an At 3,144, $17 


“ o * Cleveland....... 6925519 


8,836,886 

Excess of Toledo over the two... .ccsscccecseses-eecseecs 2,789,488 

The receipts of October, at Toledo, it will be seen, were considerably less than 

in September. This is attributable to the want of store room at Toledo, and 

the lack of shipping to take it away. It is probable that the same causes 
operated to keep back receipts at the other lake ports, J. W. 8. 





WEST INDIA EXPORTS, 


EXPORTS OF SUGAR AND RUM FROM ALL THE BRITISH WEST INDIES AND THE COFFEE 
VROM JAMAICA, 


All West Indies. Coffee from All West 
Sugar. Jamaica, Indies, 
Cwt. Pounds. Rum. Galls. 


(OR iis eeendts 4,108,800 22,256,950 7,844,157 
SOURS cies oes Do cae 3,778,450 19,815,010 4,718,809 
SOE ccaecdues 3,646,205 9,866,060 5,109,975 
8,843,976 17,725,781 5,112,400 

3,524,209 10,598,018 5,458,117 

1ODB <0 ss 8,601,791 18,446,058 4,868,158 
MES ous | aptibckaits as c+ on cneds 8,306,775 8,955,178 4,418,349 
eee 8,520,676 13,551,795 4,641,210 

2,824,372 8,897,421 4,021,820 

2,214,764 7,279,670 8,780,979 

2,151,217 6,438,270 2,770,161 

2,314,218 7,048,914 2,097,747 

2,401,455 7,867,118 2,108,711 

2,529,540 71,148,775 2,189,592 

2,695,850 5,021,209 2,469,185 

2,670,052 6,047,150 2,688,701 

2,915,010 6,421,122 8,828,983 

2,800,144 5,684,941 2,986,979 

2,833,536 8,480,228 8,039,862 

2,950,244 8,127,255 2,902,064 

2,582,951 5,595,278 2,880,425 

8,376,372 7,127,680 2,899,684 

8,372,258 5,087,602 8,289,457 

8,167,245 5,990 672 8,226,594 

2,967,926 5,657,103 8,228,575 

8,150,075 8,828,147 $.424,407 

2,550,820 7,095,623 3,397,002 

3,259,927 6,208,101 8,010,083 


THE TOBACCO TRADE OF VIRGINIA, 
ANNUAL REVIEW OF THE RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET, 
In accordance with our annual custom, we present our readers with a review 
of the Richmond tobacco market for the year just ended. The average value 
of the tobacco and stems exported each year, during the past four *‘ tobacco 


years” was as follows :— 
In 1859-60 .....20006 . $101 | In 1857-58 ..... 
In 1858-59 .. ° 128 | In 1856-57 ..... 

The following table will show, at a glance, the receipts, inspections, exports, 
and stocks for five years past—details of which will be found under the appro- 
priate heads. The stock now on hand in this city is unprecedented :— 
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Stocks 
Receipts. Inspections. Exports, Ist Oct. 


1B59=60. ccc cccivdvnccseccsseessees 53,498 46,633 26,030 17,321 
LB58$B9 . oc ccccvecccccsccvesnecesees 47,444 41,797 22,715 9,711 
TR bs ho CAI AKS Odd OROES cbRKeS 51,868 44,616 33,133 7,900 
SET cca sks cc can weit seca 38,718 0,534 20,143 8,924 
L855-56. cee cece ener eeerecesece 42,150 86,696 18,756 7,139 


eo 


The figures showing the exports in ’56 and ’57 do not include coastwise ship- 
ments, no available record of them having been kept for those years. 

We will insert here a comparison of the highest quotations of the past three 
years :— 

1860. 1859, 1858, 
July 10th. July 26th. Sept. 9th. 

LMG co vevccccccscscccesscccecnctodece 83 a 05 $44 a $74 $44 a $8 
EMRE AF BOA 4 ie cs eden canecuses es eee 5a 84 7 a 94 T¢a 124 
Fine shipping... .....ee.eeereeenceeeees 9a12 10 al4 13 al6 
Fine manufacturing... ..+..ce+e08 eveses Ta 25 15 a 380 15 a40 


The closing quotations of the last four seasons were as follows : 


1857. 1858. 1859. 1860. 
TM oii cinvedocussuse $64 a $94 $44 a $8} $4i a FOE $14.a $34 
Common leaf... ....... 10 all} "ta 94 64a 7 Bsa 5 
Middling to good........ 12 al8 i0 al2 ita ll} 5ha TH 
Fine shipping..........+« 184 a 164 124015 124.0 134 8 all 
Fine manufacturing...... 14 a 25 15 a 80 10 a 20 10 a 20 


RECEIPTS, 
The following is a statement of the receipts of tobacco at Richmond, by canal 


and railroads, each year during the past five years :— 
Canal, R. & P. R. & D. Vad RE&P. Total, 
1859-60 ....cc.ses 15,296 8,624 17,481 8,800 8,297 53,498 
1858-59 .. 13,184 10,068 14,114 7,295 2,806 47,444 
1857-58.....06- 16,28¢ 8,539 15,799 8,876 2,370 51,868 
1856-57.....0eeese 10,417 10,402 11,734 4,931 1,284 38,718 
1855-56 coceee 14,954 8,276 12,494 5,100 1,326 42,150 
Increase........+. is 2,115 nek 8,367 1,605 491 6,954 
Decrease,...... eoee 1,444 coee ewes ee 


There were also received last season, 54 hhds. in the dock, and 20 by the York 
River Railroad since July 1st, this year, when our record commences. The ex- 
cess of receipts over inspections is 6,835 hhds., against 5,647 hhds. for the pre- 
vious year. ‘This difference arises from the receipt of inspected tobacco (termed 
‘“‘Upland,”) sent here for re-sale or transhipment. 

The receipts of stems, last season, by canal and railroads, amounted to 4,491 
hhds. ; in 1858-9 to 2,875 hhds. 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF INSPECTIONS OF TOBACCO) IN VIRGINIA, FOR THE YEARS END- 
ING sEPr. 80TH, 1856-7-8-9 anv ’60. 


1856. 1857. 1858. 1899. 1860 
ONO os bs aces sasiane 86,696 80,534 44,616 41,797 46,633 
POCOIODUTE. «oc. ccs ctenne 15,677 12,927 15,154 16,079 17,530 
Lynchburg... ....cecceeess 8,652 5,754 8,788 7,621 9,301 
Cs xsdcnsecuvess 2,136 1,612 1,750 2,263 2,026 
PRPMIVINE ho ecb sscesicccee 2,108 2,085 2,412 1,193 1,460 





Total GRAS sccsscas ces 65,300 52,907 72,720 63,953 76,950 
LOOSE TOBACCO. 
Although a large quantity of the tobacco brought to market in crates, boxes, 


or in bulk, (termed “ loose,”) is prized in hhds., re-inspected, and thus re-sold, 
VOL, LXIIL—NO. VI. 
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by far the largest portion is purchased and used by the manufacturers. Esti- 

mating 1,400 Ibs. to the hhd. we have the following comparative recapitulation 
of weights, and their equivalents in hhds. :— 

orem UNG, ee bd —— 

1858-9. 1859-60. 18689. 1859-60. 

Lynchburg vousecaksbs Se Nockee 10,954,264 13,221,858 7,824 9,443 

Rito 6 in sis hce ia iek 4,413,664 5,995,924 3,152 4,282 

POROUS «0ig'sae 60550 Cacene ves 8,992,886 4,654,445 2,852 8,324 

Pecks 5 tk 6b ao Giika tates 8,000,000 2,650,000 8,144 1,893 











Bs xn sh adeenSce cx eue 22,360,814 26,521,727 15,971 18,942 
Increase in pounds, 4,161,413; in hhds., 2,971. 
EXPORTS. 


Foreign.—The following is a carefully prepared comparative statement of the 
exports of leaf tobacco from Richmond, direct to foreign ports, during the past 
five seasons. The shipments in September last were 952 bhds. to London, 770 
to Bordeaux, 636 hhds. to Venice, 443 hhds. to Genoa, 361 bhds. to Leith, and 
136 bhds. to Bremen. Total, 3,298 hogsheads. 

1859-60. 1858-9. ey 1856-7. 1855-6. 
eos ,84 sees eens 


1.756 981 1.145 1,556 611 
1942 4685 8,360 4,918 


Antwerp... ccccccccvecccsecvece 
Bordeaux. *,.e@eereeeeeeeeeeeeeenee 
Bremen seeeeer eee eeeeeeeeeeeee 2,475 


BAGO § sv vecscecvs eteseeceece 411 656 987 858 487 
. . vesminui as nedeneebebses 520 eeer 621 seer eeee 
GONE cca vtvcsccoccccscecesans 2,893 458 240 700 466 
Gibralter...cescevess Soakes waren cane 765 vous vie SS 
GIRMBOW. cc enccssceresccicevess vues 352 eee oss nace 
Wk cs ac gnses Owen hase ese é-00 2,166 6,811 2,785 2,162 1,852 
er hie * wun hexeseearenes 861 aintee alee 804 


Liverpool. ..... .- cecseseseees 2,389 8,754 5,882 4,253 8,963 
FRR oa nS bean 06 cad 545008 GKSs 2,461 2,643 1,901 1,722 2,117 


PEMOOIRIIOD, 05k s0 60 04.63 2008 ¥twke 690 835 693 650 750 
Pe ee eiccvectusces cikiawe kee eile pete 6 2 
Rotterdam........ <sibbimendwas 1,131 255 581 oes 822 
UMN iis ive 606d MOSS Sew 1,101 4°72 5,962 5,296 8,266 








Total bhds........sceceseees 18,854 18,774 27,129 20,148 18,758 


Decrease of shipments to France, last season, 2.965 hhds.; to Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1,163; to other ports, 765. Increase of shipments to Sardinia, 
2,435 hhds. ; to Germany, 1,409 ; to Austrian Italy, 629. Net decrease, 420. 

The value of the tobacco and stems exported from Richmond, for the past 
four years, is recorded at the castom-house, as follows :-- 

Quarter ending— 1846-7. 1857-8. 1858-9. 1859-60. 
Prenat BIG g6. 0s 5 vce cise $803,358 $553,694 $533,071 $762,632 
March Slet..ccccccccccccscveces 279,537 68,182 53,917 193,714 


June 80th... ..ccccccscccscees 764,682 812,948 676,999 171,742 
September 80th.........sss-e00- 2,649,805 2,913,511 1,900,498 1,553,401 





Total. .....cscsecececees e+ $4,496,882 $4,848,600 $3,064,480 $2,681,489 
Coastwise—-The exports of leaf tobacco and stems, by steamers, for three 


years past, have been as follows :-— 


To New York. Philadelphia. Baltimore. Total, 
Leaf. Stem. Leaf. Stem. Leaf. Stem. Leaf. Stem. 


1859-60........bhds, 1,645 .. $3. 6 2,589 2937 4,216 2,94 
1858-59... esee0% eeee 1,172 60 44 18 1,006 4,208 2,222 4,286 
1867-<BB.. oe ccccccess 2215 7 115 86 2,192 1,952 4,622 1,995 
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In the registration of exports, by packets, from the dock, there is no discrim- 
ination between leaf and stems. The combined shipments during the past year 
were 4,660 hhds., against 2,417 the previous .2ason, and 2,202 in 1857-8. 


RECAPITULATION, l 858-9, l 859-60, 
Exports from dock.... i cdeeeeeene> Hhda, 2,417 4,660 
Deduct stems, (assumed)......++--eee0es 700 1,200 


1,717 8,460 
Exports of leaf, by steamers.....-......... 2,222 4,216 


Total coastwise exports of leaf........... 3.939 7,676 
“ foreign * . Shs cecsesss 18,774 18,354 


—_—_—_—— —_— 


Aggregate exports of leaf............. 22,713 26,030 


Receipt of leaf in hogsheads....... 47,444 58,498 
Stocks let October, 1858 and 1859... 7,900 9,711 


53,344 63,209 
Deduct exports.......05 escceccescccess 22,718 26,030 


82,631 37,179 
Stocks Ist October, 1859 and 1860 ......... 9,711 17,321 


Used by manufacturers, etc...... 22,920 19,858 
In estimating the quantity of tobacco used by manufacturers, the amount of 
“loose ” sold in this market, the greater portion of which is purchased by them, 


is to be taken into consideration. 
STOUKS, 


We have the following proximate indication of the proportion of stocks at 
the present time, and corresponding period of ’58 and ’59 :—— 


1838. 1859. 1860. 
Vaerinds, 266 Octobers is xs cccesseces es 10,800 13,810 25,431 
New York, Ist September.......... 11,595 12,412 14,913 
Baltimore, Ist September..... Rbid cco weecces 20,98 20,641 25,311 
New Orleans, Ist September.......... 2 28,418 23,369 26,486 








In United States....... henee i 71,752 70,238 92,031 
London and Liverpool, Ist Septembe 20,684 28,235 85,939 
Continental ports, Ist September..... CaO Nos Wa 6,561 17,337 15,567 








TORU bai cnchnbeccaengnucendsinceees 98,997 115,805 143537 
Increase over 1859, 27,732 hhds, 
MANUFACTURED TOBACCO. 
We annex our annual statistics of the business in manufactured tobacco. 
Receipts —The receipts at Richmond during the past four seasons from the 
factories of Lynchburg, Danville, ete., were as follows :— 


1858-7 ...cseeceeeeepkgs 125,604 | 1858-9.........+4.. ; 154,896 
119,290 | 1859-69.........000.008 159,035 


Exports—-The exports, by steamers, during the past three seasons, were as 
follows :— 


a 


To New York. Philadelphia. Baltimore. Total. 
1857-8,.....+e0e+04-pkgs 108,352 86,217 86,393 230,962 
149,945 41,435 123,761 815,141 
114,041 34,366 126,868 275,275 


The exports from the dock last season were 60,820 pkgs. ; in 1858-9, 59,858 








hese aorta Sejar inl dance . 
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pkgs.; and in 1857-8, 49,493 pkgs. The business of the year just closed com. 
pares with that of the previous season, as follows :— 
1858-§9.  1859-£0. 


Total export from dock..............pkgs. 59,858 60,820 
” OF I MNT cs asccdnsiccavn 815,141 275,275 





Aggregate coastwise exports........... 374,999 836,095 
Receipts by railroads and canal........... 164,896 159,035 





Product of city factories, exported....... 220,108 176,060 









PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTON, 


The circular of Mr. Gripsue, cotton factor, New Orleans, gives the follow- 
ing table exhibiting the general production and consumption for twenty years, 
divided into periods of four years, together with the annual average of those 
periods and the annual percentage of increase, both in supply and demand, from 
one period to the other. It will be seen that the ratio of increase during the 
past four years has considerably fallen off, both in production and consumption, 
but especially in the latter :— 

PRODUCT. 


1867-60. 1858-96. 1849-52. 1845-48. 1841-44. 
United States........ 14,580,000 12,570,000 10,200,000 8,620,000 7,730,000 
Other countries....... 3,596,000 8,140,000 2,700,000 1,560,000 1,600,000 





Aggregate....... 18,176,000 15,710,000 12,900,000 10,180,000 9,800,000 
Annual average...... 4,544,000 3,927,500 8,226,000 2,545,000 2,882,500 
Annual percentage of increase in 


U. 3. over previous 4 years.. 4 6 5 3 
An, percentage of increase from 
all sources over prev’s4years 4 54 6% 3 
CONSUMPTION, 


Great Britain......... 8,880,000 8,190,000 6,660,000 5,760,000 5,130,000 
Continent of Europe... 5,820,000 4,880,000 4,110,000 2,870,000 2,450,000 
United States........ 2,710,000 2,530,000 2,010,000 1,770,000 1,240,000 








Aggregate....... 16,910,000 15,600,000 12,780,000 10,400,000 8,820,000 


Annual average...... 4,227,500 3,900,000 38,195,000 2,600,000 2,205,000 
An. percentage of increase in G. 
B, over previous 4 years..... 2 54 4 3 
An. percentage of increase in 
Continent in previous 4 years 4} 4% 103 44 
An. percentage of increase in U. 
S. over previous 4 years..... 2 64 8} 108 
An. percentage of increase in all 
countries........+++ corsece 24 53 5 44 





~~ aa 


TEXAS COTTON, 
The annual statement of the receipts of cotton at the Texas Gulf ports for 
twelve years is as follows. It was made up by Messrs. B, B. Baxer and E. S. 
Bo.tuine, of Galveston :— 


Bales. Bales. Bales. 
ROG ics 0 ce stss 68,827 | 1853 .......0. 85,790 | 1857... .cccee 80,802 
TBSO. wcccccce $1,405 | 1854......... 110,825 | 1858......... 145,286 
OBL i sswceces 45,900 | 1855....... te 80,7387 | 1859.2... cece 192,062 


IGOR a Scans 62,433 | 1856.......+-* 116,078 | 1860......... 252,424 
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COTTON CROP. 


DATES OF FIRST BLOOM OF COTTON, KILLING FROSTS, TOTAL CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
AND THEIR TOTAL VALUE AT THE AVERAGE PRICE AT MOBILE IN THE FOLLOWING YEARS. 


Years. Ist Bloom, Killing frost. Total crop. Total value. 
1869-60 .ccccecccece May 31 October 30 4,669,770 $808,865,280 
185859 sciccsecscces May 25 November 7 3,851,481 231,196,701 
1857-58 .cccvcccseee June 17 November 19 8,113,962 178,959,396 
WOGGSET 5 cic Ccnss June 24 October 8 2,939,519 188,570,143 
1855-56 .cs.ccccess June 14 October 24 8,527,845 150,109,804 
1864-665 se ceccccsnes June 24 November 14 2,847,339 121,786,388 
1853-64 ..cscccccece June 15 October 25 2,930,027 126,723,667 
1652488. veces dace June 17 November 27 8,262,882 150,862,612 
TBBI6B8 Usa ceiss cee June 12 November 6 3,015,029 185,676,305 
18H0+O1 . scsi ce June 22 November 17 2,855,257 138,268,738 
1849-50 .. ccc ccccees June 7 November 26 2,096,706 117,649,947 


enn SORA 


GUANO EXPORT FROM THE CHINCHA ISLANDS. 


'The guano export from the Chincha Islands from from Ist of January to June, 
amounts to 80,594 tons, in 108 vessels :— 


Ships. Tons, Ships. Tons. 
a er ere OG «GOUT ] Spain... ..cccceses 2 1,033 
United States........ 64 22,667 | Reunion,...........- 2 761 
11 6,512 | Australia........ceeee 1 848 
MRS icc owakces 6 2,412 ri 
BOVOUD 6. Kivecoscede 38 1,212 Totthicccsciviecss / 8 80,694 
Martinique. ........++ 8 1,758 


The net export from Peru from lst January, 1856, to 3lst December, 1850, is 
valued at $49,621,295. 





AO Renn ene 


COMMERCE OF THE PORT OF BOSTON AND CHARLESTOWN, 


Annexed is a monthly statement of the value of imports and exports of goods» 
wares, and merchandise entered during the month of September, 1860 :— 


IMPORTS, 
Dutiable, entered for consumption..... Gare die (een $1,497,424 
Dutiable, warehoused........ ERED REN 6 0644 Cedgn ones 880,005 
Free, (exclusive of specie and bullion)......... oescese 917,213 


Total UPON. ocaccvsensddcecees erase secees $3,244,642 
EXPORTS. 
Domestic merchandise....6..cecccesesescseres $1,957,760 
Foreign merchandise, dutiable............. essecccees 
. ° MO kdchdbse ok «soe ce eeoncees 
Specie and bullion.......... Phbaeeeeeeeses on eens 


Total exports............0+ $1,234,790 
Mase. withdrawn from warehouse fur consumption... 724,474 


ENTRY AND DELIVERY OF ARTICLES BELONGING TO FOREIGN MINISTERS, 


In addition to the instructions contained in Articles 247 of General Regula- 
tions of February 1, 1857, regulating the “ entry and delivery of articles belong- 
ing to foreign ministers,” collectors are instructed that, whenever packages, 
cases, boxes, &c., may arrive at their ports addressed to any foreign minister or 
charge d'affaires accredited to the government of the United States, they will 
abstain from opening the same, or disturbing the contents, bat are enjoined to 
take careful charge thereof, and will advise the Department of State upon the 


subject, and await instructions from this Department before entry and delivery 
of said articles. 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 





TREATY WITH CHILE, 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas a Convention providing for the reference to an arbiter of the ques- 
tions relative to a sum of money, the proceeds of the cargo of the brig Macedo- 
nian, between the United States of America and the Republic of Chile, was 
concluded and signed by their respective plenipotentiaries at Santiago on the 
the tenth day of November, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-eight ; which 
convention, being in the English and Spanish languages, (the English only being 
here copied,) is word for word as follows :— 


CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE REPUBLIC OF 
CHILE. 


The Government of the United States of America and the Government of 
the Republic of Chile desiring to settle amicably the claim made by the former 
upon the latter for certain citizens of the United States of America who claim 
to be the rightful owners of the silver in coin and in bars forcibly taken from 
the possession of Captain Exirnater Sarru, a citizen of the United States of 
America, in the valley of Sitana, in the territory of the former Vice Royalty of 
Peru, in the year 1821, by order of Lord Cocurang, at the time Vice Admiral 
of the Chilean squadron, have agreed, the former to name Jonn Biaier, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America, 
and the latter Don Geronimo Urmeneta, Minister of State in the Department 
of the Interior and of Foreign Relations, in the name and in behalf of their re- 
spective governments, to examine said claim, and to agree upon terms of arrange- 
ment just and honorable to both governments. 

The aforesaid plenipotentiaries, after having exchanged their full powers, and 
found them in due and good form, sincerely desiring to preserve intact and 
strengthen the friendly relations which happily exist between their respective 
governments, and to remove all cause of difference which might weaken or change 
them, have agreed, in the name of the government which each represents, to 
submit to the arbitration of His Majesty the king of Belgium the pending ques- 
tion between them respecting the legality or illegality of the above referred to 
capture of silver in coin and in bars, made on the ninth day of May, 1821, by 
order of Lord Cocurane, Vice Admiral of the Chilean squadron, in the valley 
of Sitana, in the territory of the former Vice Royalty of Peru, the proceeds of 
sales of merchandise imported into that country in the brig Macedonian, be- 
longing to the merchant marine of the United States of America, 

Therefore, the above-named ministers agree to name His Majesty the king of 
Belgium as arbiter, to decide with fall powers and proceeding ex equo et bono, 
on the following points :— 

Ist. Is, or is not, the claim which the goveinment of the United States of 
America makes upon that of Chile, on account of the capture of the silver 
mentioned in the preamble of the Convention, just in whole or in part? 

2d. If it be just in whole or in part, what amount is the goverument of Chile 
to allow and pay to the government of the United States of America as indem- 
nity for the capture ? 

3d. Is the government of Chile, in addition to the capital, to allow interest 
thereon, and, if so, at what rate, and from what date is interest to be paid? 

The contracting parties further agree that His Majesty the king of Belgium 
shall decide the foregoing questions upon the correspondence which has passed 
between the representatives of the two governments at Washington and at San- 
tiago, and the documents and other proofs produced during the controversy on 
the subject of this capture, and upon a memorial or argument thereon to be 
presented by each. 


se 
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Each party to furnish the arbiter with a copy of the correspondence and doc- 
uments above referred to, or so much thereof as it desires to present, as well as 
with its said memorial, within one year at furthest from the date at which they 
may respectively be notified of the acceptance of the arbiter. 

Each party to furnish the other with a list of the papers to be presented by 
it to the arbiter three months in advance of such presentation. 

And if either party fail to present a copy of such papers, or its memorial, to 
the arbiter within the year aforesaid, the arbiter may make his decision upon 
what shall have been submitted to him within that time. 

The contracting parties further agree that the exception of prescription, raised 
in the course of the controversy, and which has been a subject of discussion be- 
tween their respective governments, shall not be considered by the arbiter in his 
decision. since they agree to withdraw it and exclude it from the present question. 

Each of the governments represented by the contracting parties is authorized 
to ask and obtain the acceptance of the arbiter, and both promise and bind 
themselves in the most solemn manner to acquiesce in and comply with his de- 
cision, nor at any time thereafter to raise any question directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the subject matter of this arbitration. 

This convention to be ratified by the governments of the respective contract- 
ing parties, and the ratifications to be exchanged within twelve months from 
this date, or sooner, if possible, in the city of Santiago. 

In testimony whereof, the contracting parties have signed and sealed this 
agreement in duplicate, in the English and Spanish languages, in Santiago, the 
tenth day of the month of November, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-eight. 

JOHN BIGLER, 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of Palo 
GERONIMO URMENETA, L. 8. 
Plenipotenciario ad hoc. 

And whereas the said convention has been duly ratified on both parts. and 
the respective ratifications of the same were exchanged at Santiago, on the 15th 
of October last, by Jonn Brater, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States, and Geronimo Urmenera, Minister of Foreign 
Relations to Chile, on the part of their respective governments : 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, James Bucuanan, President of the Uni- 
ted States of America, have caused the said convention to be made public, to 
the end that the same, and every clause and article thereof, may be observed 
at] fulfilled with good faith by the United States and the citizens thereof. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 

United States to be affixed. Done at the city of Washington, 
[u. 8.] the twenty second day of December, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine, and of the Independ- 


ence of the United States of America the eighty-fourth. 
JAMES BUCHANAN, 
By the President: 
Lewis Cass, Secretary of State. 


CITRON, 
Treasury Department, September 26, 1860. 

Sir :—I acknowledge the receipt of your report, under date of the 29th ultimo, 
on the appeal of Messrs. Mutter & Kruger from your decision assessing duty 
at the rate of 30 per cent under the classification in schedule B of the tariff of 
1857, of “ comfits, sweetmeats, or fruit preserved in sugar, brandy, or molasses,” 
on citron imported by them, The appellants claim entry of the article in ques- 
tion at the rate of 24 per cent under schedule ©. It is understood that the mer- 
chandise in this case is the rind or skin of the fruit known as “ citron” pre- 
served in sugar, and if such be the fact, it falls, in the opiniou of the Department, 
within the classification in schedule B to which you referred it on the entry, and 
the duty of 30 per cent imposed by the law on articles enumerated in that schedule 
was rightfully exacted. I am, very respectfully. 


HOWELL COBB, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Avéustus Scue tt, Esq., Collector, &e., New York. 
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SADDLERY—POLISHED BITS. 
Treasury Department, September 18, 1860. 

Sir :—I acknowledge the receipt of your report, under date of the 30th ultimo: 
on the appeal of Messrs. A. R. Van Nest & Co. from your decision on polished 
bits imported by them. The bits in question are manufactured of maleable or 
soft iron and polished. The importers claim entry at a duty of 15 per cent un- 
der the classification in schedale E of “ saddlery, common, tinned, or japanned,” 
You exacted duty at the rate of 24 per cent under the classification in schedule 
C of “ saddlery of all kinds, not otherwise provided for.” The articles would 
appear, from an examination of the samples submitted, not to be “tinned or 
japanned,” and that they do not come within the designation of “ common sad- 
dlery,” as used in the trade, would appear from the testimony of official experts, 
to whom the samples have been submitted. Your decision assessing the duty in 
this case at 24 per cent under the classification of “saddlery of all kinds, not 
otherwise provided for ” in schedule C, is affirmed. I am, very respectfully, 


HOWELL COBB, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Aveustvs Scrett, Esq., Collector, &c., New York. 
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NEW LIGHTHOUSES ON THE WEST COAST OF SCOTLAND, 


The Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses hereby give notice, that on the 
night of Tuesday, the 20th day of November next, and every night thereafter, 
from the going away of day)ight in the evening to the return of daylight in the 
morning, lights will be exhibited from the undermentioned lighthouses, the posi- 
tions and characteristics of which have been specified by Messrs. Davip and 
THomas SteEvENsoN, the engineers to the board, as follows :— 











I. CORRAN (LOCH EIL.) 


Corran Lighthouse, in Argyleshire, is erected on the point of the same name; 
which forms “ The Narrows,” at the entrance to Loch Eil. 

The light will be Azimuthal condensing light, and will show a fixed light, 
which will be red, from about NE. by E. § E. by the east and south to about 
SW. by W., and white in every other direction where it can be seen from Loch 
Kil and Loch Linuhe. 

The light will be about 36 feet above high water spring tides, and will be 
seen in clear weather at a distance of about ten nautical miles, allowing 10 feet 
for the height of the eye, and at lesser distances according to the state of the 
atmosphere. The lighthouse tower, which is of masonry and painted white, is 
42 feet in height from base to vane. 

The bearings given above are compass bearings from the lighthouse. 


II. PHLADDA (NEAR EASDALE.) 


Phladda Lighthouse, also in Argyleshire, is erected on a small island of the 
same name about a mile to the westward of Luing Island, and about 2} miles 
SW. from the Island of Easdale. 

The Jight will be an Azimuthal condensing light, and will show a fixed light, 
which will be red towards the Bogha Nuadh Rock for about a point and a half, 
or from about N. by E. } E. to about NNE. 3 E., and white from about NNE. 
£ E. by the east and south to about SSW. 3 W.; and from about SSW. } W. 
round by the west and north to N. by E. 3? E. the light will be masked. But 
the mariner must notice, that for some distance to the westward of SSW. 3 W. 
the light will show faintly, varying with the state of the atmosphere. 

The light will be about 42 feet above high water spring tides, and will be 
seen in clear weather at a distance of about eleven nautical miles, allowing 10 
feet for the height of the eye, and at lesser distances according to the state of 
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the atmosphere. The lighthouse tower, which is of masonry and painted white, 
is 42 feet in height from base to vane. 
The bearings given above are compass bearings from the lighthouse. 
And the said commissioners hereby further give notice. that under a warrant 
of Her Majesty in council, dated the 10th day of May, 1860, the following 
tolls will become leviable, in respect of each of said lights, on and after the 
said 20th day of November ext, viz. :—For every British vessel, and for every 
foreign vessel privileged to enter the ports of the United Kingdom, upon paying 
the same duties as are payable by British vessel, which may pass or derive bene- 
fit from each of the said lights, the toll of eight-sixteenths of a penny per ton 
of the burthen of every such vessel, for every time of passing or deriving benefit 
therefrom, if on an oversea voyage, and one-sixteenth of a penny per ton for 
each time of passing or deriving benefit therefrom, if on a coasting voyage, and 
for every foreign vessel not privileged in manner before mentioned, double the 
amount of the respective tolls before specified, according to the voyage on which 
she may be employed. And the said tolls in respect of each of the said light- 
houses, are to be levied by the Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses, snbject 
to the gross abatement or discount of fifty per cent on vessels engaged in over- 
sea voyages, and of thirty-five per cent on vessels engaged in coasting voyages, 
mentioned in an order in council, dated the 2d day of Febraary, 1859, and sub- 
ject also to the regulations and exemptions contained in the consolidated tables 
of light duties sanctioned by order in council, dated the 26th day of June, 1855, 
and to the further exemption sanctioned by an order in council, dated 12th April, 
1859. By order of the Board, 
EpinpurGu, 22d October, 1869. ALEX, CUNINGHAM, Secretary. 


NR en 


IRELAND—EAST COAST, 
ALTERATION OF LIGHTS ON BLACKWATER BANK. 


The Port of Dablin Corporation has given notice, that on and after the 1st 
day of July, 1860, the two lights (the one revolving and the other fixed) at pre- 
sent exhibited from the light-vesse! moored off the northeast part of the Black- 
water Bank, east coast of Ireland, will be discontinued, and thenceforth a fixed 
white light will be exhibited from the vessel’s mainmast. The light will be 
elevated 33 feet above the level of the sea, and in clear weather should be seen 
from a distance of about 9 miles. ‘The vessel will carry a black ball at her 
mainmast head. 

ALTERATION OF LIGHT ON ARKLOW BANK. 


Also, that at the same date, the fixed white light at present exhibited from the 
light-vessel moored off the south end of the Arklow Bank will be discontinued, 
and thenceforth a revolving white light, which will attain its greatest brilliancy 
once in every minute, will be exhibited from the vessel's mainmast. The light 
will be elevated 39 feet above the level of the sea, and in clear weather should 
be seen from a distance of about 10 miles. This vessel will also carry a black 
ball at her mainmast head. 


ALTERATION OF THE HEIGHT OF LIGHTS ON KISH BANK. 


Also, that on and after the Ist day of July, 1860, the lights at present shown 
from the fore and mizen masts of the light-vessel moored off the north point of 
the Kish Bank, at the respective heights of 26 and 25 feet above the level of 
the sea, will be lowered 6 and 5 feet, or each to the height of 20 feet above that 
level. The light exhibited from the mainmast will remain as at present at a 
height of 36 feet above the level of the sea, or 16 feet above the level of the two 
other lights. This vessel will carry a black ball at each mast-head. This altera- 
tion is deemed desirable, it having been represented that the lights now exhibited 
are, when seen in one, liable to be mistaken for a single light. By order, 


R. SEMMES stary. 
Wasninoron, April 30, 1860, , Secretary 
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FIXED LIGHT AT RIO GRANDE DO NORTE, BRAZIL. 


The Secretary of State for the Marine Department at Rio de Janeiro has 
given notice, that the light exhibited from the light-tower on the fortress of 
Santos Reis Magos at the bar of Rio Grande do Norte, has been improved. 
The light is a fixed white light, elevated about 43 feet above the level of the sea, 
and in clear weather should be seen from a distance of 12 miles. The light-tower 
is cylindrical, and is built on the platform of the above fortress. Its position 
is given as latitude 5° 45’ S., longitude 35° 13’ 15” west of Greenwich. By 
command of their Lordships, 


Loxpon, October 8, 1860. 


JOHN WASIIINGTON, Hydrographer. 
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FIRE INSURANCE IN NEW YORK, 
TO PROVIDE FOR INQUESTS IN CASE OF SUSPECTED INCENDIARISM. 


Section 1. Whenever any building or other property in the State shall be 
destroyed by fire, and within ninety days thereafter a complaint shall be sub- 
scribed and sworn to by the mayor of the city or the municipal officers of the 
town in which the fire occurred, before any justice of the peace, for the county 
where such fire shall have occurred, or in any city or town where there is a 
municipal or police court, before such court, alleging that reasonable grounds 
exist for believing that such fire was not accidental in its origin, but was caused 
by design. it shall be the duty of such justice, and of the judge of such court, 
forthwith to issue bis warrant to some constable of the town or city where such 
property was destroyed, requiring him to summon immediately, six good and law- 
ful men of the county, to appear before such judge or justice, at the time and 
place expressed in the warrant, to inquire when, how, and by what means said 
fire originated. And in case of the non-appearance of any person so summoned, 
the constable shall, by the order of said judge or justices, return some person 
from the bystanders to complete said number. 

Sec. 2. When the persons thus sammoned appear, or the number be made 
complete, the said judge or justice shall call over their names, and then in view 
of the land on which such property is destroyed, he shall administer the follow- 
ing oath :—You solemnly swear that you will diligently inquire and true present- 
ment make, in behalf of this State, when, how, and by what means, the fire which 
has here occurred was caused ; and that you will return a true inquest accord- 
ing to your best knowledge, and such evidence as shall be laid before you. 

Sec. 3. The judge or justice shall issue subpcenas for witnesses, returnable 
forthwith, at such time and place as he shall therein direct. Such witnesses shall 
be allowed the same fves, and their attendance shall be enforced in the same man- 
ner as if they had been served with a subpoena in behalf the State, to any court 
before a justice of the peace or a judge of a municipal or police court. 

Sec. 4. The witnesses appearing hereunder shall be sworn to the effect, that 
the evidence which they shall give to this inquest of what they may know con- 
cerning the origin of the fire, of which inquiry is to be made, shall be the truth, 
the whole trath, and nothing but the truth. 

Sec. 5. The testimony of all witnesses exemined before any inquest shall be 
reduced to writing by said presiding judge or justice, or some person by his di- 
rection, and subscribed by the witness. 

Src. 7. The jury, after hearing the testimony of the witnesses, and making 
all needful inquiries, shall draw up and deliver to such jadge or justice their 
inquisition uuder their hands, in which they shall find and certify. when, how, 
and by what means such fire was caused. Said inquisition and testimony, thus 
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subscribed, shall be filed by said judge or justice with the clerk of the courts of 
said county within one week thereafter. 

Sxc. 7. The fees of said judge or justice, and the expense of said inquisition, 
shall in amount and manner of payment be the same as now provided by law for 
coroners’ inquests, and the county commissioners in appropriating the county 
tax, shall add to the sum apportioned to the town where such fire occurred the 
amount paid by the county for the inquest, and the same shall be paid by such 
city or town, and the same remedies for collecting the same as is by law pro- 
vided for the collection of county taxes. 

Approved March 9, 1860. 


AAR ARARAR AAAS Renn 


MARINE LOSSES FOR 1860, 

The following table represents the marine losses for the month of October, 
1860; to which we add a comparative view of the losses for each month of 1859 
and 1860. The aggregate losses of ten months this year were $5,000,000 less 
than in the corresponding months of 1859. 

The heaviest losses of the month of October, 1860, were those of the Black 
Hawk, (Calcutta trade,) Souter Johnny, (Mediterranean trade,) Cerro Gordo, 
with cotton, bound to Cork; the British ship Shepherdess, loaded with rice 
and the unfortunate Galway steamer Connaught :— 


RECAP'TULATION OF LOSSES IN OcTOBER,1860. 





Vessel and freight. Cargoes. Total. 

a ae ae ere Tore $750,000 $150,000 $900,000 
24 Ships........ ebecseeeee oceee 656,000 737,000 1,393,000 
wy RR ee ree ee 199,000 118,000 312,000 
Bb BAG icweicecscucescecs naan 71,300 85,000 106,600 
29 Schooners...... onecees ane 908 72,400 28,000 100,000 
TO i Ps oa nich aseo nee eawaae $1,749,000 $1,063,000 $2,812,000 

RECAPITULATION OF LOSSES SINCE JANUARY, 1859. 

GROUEET vcs sccaer’ Shceeoee nib ein $1,362,700 $1,419,400 $2,782,100 
February...... Coecesecccavevees 1,230,600 1,246,700 2,477,360 
py ee ho seme ee ee 699,400 1,159,000 1,858,400 
RO ditanas sn tnsescarvadaaces ; 642,400 599,560 1,241,960 
MAF. sb. csercevebec Leevccerces . 1,165,300 1,393,900 2,659,200 
GUD navcacnc cts bo cetecan ye eee 1,413,400 1,042,500 2,455,900 
Pi Ee ee Sve ced eb caesdeevece 1,975,100 2,252,600 4,227,700 
August......0% oreberessceece ode 2,17C,150 1,044,160 3,214,300 
Septenety ic dasciececceas's wha an 1,023,400 1,242,900 2,266,300 
QURMET i abil ini Sine bce obs os cece 1,791,700 2,059,600 8,851,300 
ROVOMM as didevd ves 10bdiceide’d 8,203,100 5,368,160 8,671,260 
DOGGONE: sisibiniis AN science iwneds 1,223,900 749,950 1,973,850 












































Pay 



















SON, (OBB. in censeas ce $17,901,150 $19,578,420 $37,479,570 


Sens BONO 6 6a ciiciin dé $1,223,900 $749,950 $1,973,850 
PONE v6 Sviviviedi gets esveee 1,295,000 1,114,000 2,409,000 
March......... eine eae deteece 1,537,450 1,894,500 3,431,950 
AMG 60 Chie Leecaieces ees 783,100 1,480,700 2,263,800 
MAF i+ cee cies re a sink Vike ine 948,300 1,243,500 2,189,800 
WUD bs vind cudiuuewicn ‘teres een 618,300 859,000 1,472,300 
July Sage eweveeede bececeseus cove 749,200 1,662,000 2,411,200 
AUGUSt oo 6. cee seveecerersecs ‘ 493,900 462,400 956,300 
SPE. sweccnccctecdincs ats 976,600 959,600 1,936,200 
QUOT, ckaecndescvan ds clisecaae 1,749,000 1,063,000 2,812,000 








Total 10 months 1860,......6. $10,367,750 $11,488,650 $21,856,400 
Ten months 1859.......sceeee 18,474,150 13,460,310 26,984,460 
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LIFE ASSURANCE IN JAMAICA. 


The following is an extract from the last annual report of the Jamaica Mutual 
Life Insurance Society :— 


The first investigation, extending over a period of eight years, took place on 
the 5th January, 1852, when a surplus of £8,312 6s. 2d. was divided among the 
different members of the society, after reserving the value of existing engage. 
ments, and an ample guaranty fund. The second, for three years, was made the 
5th January, 1855, when another bonus of £3,677 6s. 1d. was paid; and the 
third, for three years, was made the 5th January, 1858, when another bonus of 
£4,865 17s. 2d. was paid. 

The following are extracts from the company’s tables of rate, per £100, 
which, from the nature of the climate, are considerably higher than the English 
rates :— 
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Be 66 6 h0.n0aveccbeadees GED) 4c ab Nahi hive tiivines £3 211 
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MAINE INSURANCE LAWS, 
AN ACT FURTHER REGULATING INSURANCE. 


Section. 1. A married woman may insure her property in a mutual insurance 
company, and give her deposit or premium note to said company with or with- 
out her husband joining therein, and said note shall have the same validity 
against her as if she were unmarried. 

Sec. 2, Whenever a husband or wife owning a dwelling house shall effect 
insurance thereon, ard on the household furniture therein, the assured shall be 
held to have an insurable interest in all of said furniture, although partly the 
property of the husband, and partly of the wife; and such insurance shall be 
valid. 

Src. 3. When any inhabitant of this State shall effect insurance in a life, fire, 
or marine insurance company, existing or doing business in this State, and shall 
give a deposit or premium note to said company, the policy and note shall be 
deemed to constitute one contract, and any note so given, thoush transferred or 
indorsed to a third party, shall be subject, in off set, to all the equitable claims 
of the maker upon the said company. When any company 80 insuring shall, 
during the term of said insurance, become insolvent, the assured shall not be 
liable on said note for more than the equitable proportion thereof for such part 
of the term of insurance as said company continued to be solvent; and if the 
insolvency occurs within sixty days of the date of said note, the said note shall 
be void, except for any amount for which the maker may have a claim on said 
company. 

Approved March 19, 1860. 
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POSTAGE TO BRAZIL BY THE FRENCH MAIL, 


We are requested to state, says the Cons/itution, that the French government 
has recently concluded a postal convention with Brazil, by the terms of which let- 
ters may hereafter be transmitted between United States and Brazil, via France, 
in the French mail, at a postage charge of 33 cents, the single rate of one-fourth 
ounce or under, which embraces the full postage, (United States, French, and 
Brazilian,) chargeable to destination, and may be prepaid or left unpaid, in either 
: country, at the option of the sender. Closed mails for Brazil wilt be regularly 
a dispatched by the French Post-office, alternately, by the French mail packets 
leaving Bordeaux on the 24th of each month, and by the British mail packets 
leaving Southampton on the 9th of each month. 

NEW POSTAGE ARRANGEMENT. | 
1 
{ 
















































The following circular has been issued by a mercantile firm at Barbadoes :-- 
Barsapoers, August 1, 1860. 
We observe by virtue of a public notice from the General Post-office, that 
the conveyance ef the mails to Nassau and Havana, from these Islands, for the 4 
United States, will be discontinued during the summer months. As our letters i* 
sent by mail from this place to the States so irequently go astray, we have deter- . 
mined to forward all our lelters for the future by the various sailing craft leaving 
our port for America—thus avoiding all the disagreableness connected with the 
present Post-office system. Our American friends will do well to write by sail- 
vessels, instead of the steamers, via Havana, as we are aware of many letters 
having been posted to us that have never come to hand. 


RR eres 


CLOSING OF THE POST-OFFICE MAILS, 


Sete 


North— Albany, Buffalo, and Canadas............0+ ««- 5 A. M. and 84 P. M. 
Nort. and West Way Mail... .ccescsiivectecscccccccsces 5 AM 
Western Mail via Erie Railroad. .....cccccccssccvccses 5 a. M. and 34 p, 
South and Southwestern Mail..... PERG ha cceess giks 5a.M.and 44 p.m 
g East for Boston, by railroad.........cescecceccsececoes 5a,M.and2 p.m 
East for Boston, by steamboat.......csseeesceesecceess 4 P.M 
On Sunday, all mails close at........cc.eeeceeees cae ews live 


On the day after the arrival of each alternate Cunard packet at this port, 
being once a month, the steamer Karnak will be dispatched with mails for the 
Bahama Islands, to be landed at Nassau, N. P. 
= The Steamers’ Mails for California and the Pacific Coast close here at 10 a. 
mM. on the Ist, 11th, 21st, of each month—or if these dates be Sunday, the day 
following. 

The Overland Mail for California leaves St. Louis every Monday and Thurs- 
day, at 8 a.m. Letters designed for it should be marked “ Overland, via St. 
Louis.” 

The Overland Mail from St. Josephs (Mo.) to Placerville, via Salt Lake City, 
leaves St. Joseph every Saturday, at 8 a.m. Letters should be marked “ Over. 
land, via St Joseph.” 

N. B. The Overland Mail takes no newspapers for California, 

Letters for the Mail Steamers to Europe are received at the wharf until éen 
minutes before the hour of sailing, by clerks of the New York Post-office. 
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The mails for Europe will be forward via Southampton and Havre to day, 
closing at 10.30 a, m., by the Vanderbilt, which sails hence for those ports at 


noon. owtnones 
TIME OF CLOSING AT LONDON. 


Bompay--The Overland Mail to Bombay closes in London as follows :—-Via 
Marseilles, on the 3d and 18th of each month; via Southampton, on the 12th 
and 27th. 

Carcurra—Via Marseilles, 3d, 10th, 18th, 26th ; via Southampton, 4th, 12th, 
20th, and 27th. 

Cutwa, &c.—-Via Marseilles, on the 10th and 26th; via Southampton 4th 
and 20th. 

AvstraLia—Via Marseilles and Suez on the 26th; v:1 Southampton and 
Suez, 20th. 

Mavritivs-- Via Aden on the 4th and 27th of the month. 

Brazit—-Via Southampton on the 9th of the month. 

The Marseilles mails are dispatched on the eve of the above dates. Should 
any of these dates fall on Sunday, the mail is dispatched the following evening. 

The Southampton mails are dispatched on the morning of above dates. Should 
avy of these dates fall on Sunday, the mail is dispatched the morning previous. 








STAMPS AND ENVELOPS, 
During the quarter ending Sept. 30, the following stamps were issued to post- 
masters by the Post-oflice department :— 





12,756,000 at lcent,making $127,561 11,960 at 90 cents, making 10,746 

86,512,700 at 3 * 1,097,381 —- —-— 
146,920 at 5 # 7,346 | 51,008,400 $1,451,898 
922,150 at 10 92,215 | 44,592,295 qr. enl'g Sept. 30,59 1,221,490 
$84,800 at 12 - 46,176 | ——-—— —-——. 
170,000 at 24 Hs, 40,800 | 6,416,195 increase......... $220,894 
108,860 at 30 ¥ 31,160 





Stamped envelops, 189,250 note size ; 5,777,950 letter ; 27,730 ten cent size ; 
10,250 official ; 26,450 note size self-ruling; 668,759 letter size self-ruling ; 
total, 6,702,400, amouting to $215,635 69. This shows an increase of 672,100 
envelops, and an increase of $20,155 15 in money over the quarter ending 


September 30, 1859. 





NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE, 

A Long Island paper remarks :—The general agent of the New York Asso- 
ciated Press was in our village a few days since, for the purpose of locating 
some carrier pigeons which the association are about to employ for the purpose 
of intercepting in-bound European steamers off Fire Island. The same parties 
have, for many years past, employed pigeons at Halifax, N. S., and at Sandy 
Hook, where they have proved of great services, and have doubtless contributed 
in no small degree to the association’s world-wide reputation for successful en- 
terprise in outstripping all their opponents—whether editors, news agents, or 
speculators—in the early reception of the European news. Prompted by their 
past success, the association have, we understand, decided to extend their pigeon 
express to every point along the seaboard from New York to Cape Race, where 
it is possible to have the steamers intercepted. Among the points that are thus 
to be covered, in addition to Halifax, Sandy Hook, and Fire Island, are, we 
understand, Montauk Point, Nantucket, Portland, St. Johns, N. F., and Cape 
Race. The breed of birds used by the association is the celebrated Antwerp 
carriers, which, when properly trained and used, will, we are reliably assured, 
fly at the rate of one mile per minute and unerringly, from the point where they 
are thrown up to their home. 
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LAKE SUPERIOR IRON, 


As if the Alleghanies and the Missouri Iron Mountain did not furnish raw 

material enough in the shape of iron ore, the United States has also the Lake 

: Superior region, a district of untold wealth. Although five years have not 

elapsed since Lake Superior iron attracted any considerable attention, it already 

i enters largely into the channels of trade, is loading fleets, building foundries, and 

( imparting new animation throughout a large extent of country. There are in 

Marquette three iron companies, all of which are engaged in quarrying and 

shipping iron, and together employ about 450 men in the summer season. In | 

the winter, a “ stock pile” is accumulated, to insure a supply for the loading of 

vessels upon the opening of navigation. ‘The ridge of ore upon which these &§ 

companies are engaged can be traced for upwards of six miles, and therefore it 

is presumed to be continuous throughout this distance, and literally inexhausti- 

ble, even though the entire world was dependent upon it alone. The process of 

extracting the ore is more like quarrying than mining, as the mine is entered at : 

a surface level, the laborers working up towards the highest elevation at which 

ore appears—60 or 70 feet—and throwing down the sides of the cliff thus formed 

by blasting. As yet, no shafts have been sunk with the object of ascertaining 

the depth of the vein ; but the ore is universally regarded as of volcanic origin, 

shot up from below the primitive rocks. Should it hereafter be found advane 

tageous to descend beneath the surface, the vein can be followed to any depth, 

selecting the richest parts, and leaving undisturbed the intervening mass of rock. 

The ore is found in a variety of conditions—sometimes as though a basin had 

been filed by overflowing, at others, in the form of a cone, ete., but always as if 4 

injected from beneath. ‘The width of the vein is from twenty to two hundred ‘ 

i ] feet. Thousands and thousands of tons of rich ore, sach as would be seized upon ; 

with avidity in almost any country in Europe, and, by the application of cheap a 

labor, make princely fortunes for somebody, are here thrown away because infe- i 
rior to the standard required for shipping. The ore is now sold at $3 per gross 
ton, delivered to vessels in Marauette ; lake freight is about $2 per ton; inland 

charges make its total cost, delivered at the furnaces in Ohio and Pennsylvania, 

about $6 to $7 per ton. For strength and tenacity this iron surpasses any pro- 

duced by foreign mines, a 

The following table gives the result of numerous experiments upon tenacity of 

iron made by Professor W. R. Jounson and Major Waps, of the U. 8. Ordi- 

nance Department :— 















































Oe a cna = 


Strength in Ibs. | Strength in lbs. 

per square inch, | per square inch, 
Salisbury, Con., iron....... 68,009 | Essex Co. N.Y.,iron....... 58,912 
Swedes MS oieaWe on 58,184 | English cable bolt“ ...... . 59,105 
Center CM Se © ies 58,400 Russia BA ‘ 76,069 
Lancaster Co.,Pa.“ ....... 58,661 |Lake Superior “ ...... * 89,582 






It is also claimed to be equal to the best Scotch pig, or the celebrated Salis- 
bury iron, for castings. There are three furnaces in blast at Marquette, pro- 
ducing 40 tons per day of pig metal, from charcoal, and a fourth will be in 
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operation this fall. Four others are projected by as many different firms, all 
to use charcoal, with a single exception—and as a heavy growth of timber 
is available for this purpose, it is believed that charcoal iron can be made 
and sold for twenty dollars per ton at a profit. A large expansion in this 
business is therefore anticipated. The shipments of each of the ore compa” 
nies, (which constitute the main traffic of the port,) to furnaces at various points 
on the lower lakes, average 4,400 to 4,500 tons per day, or about three cargoes, 
and put in requisition all the tonnage that can be obtained, since the renewed 
activity in the grain trade. Over 100,000 tons of ore have been already ship- 
ped this seas_n, and unless there is a large advance in freights, this amount will 
be increased to 150,000 before the close of navigation. Much of this ore goes 
along the line of the Erie and Beaver Canal, as far as Pittsburg, and down the 
valley of the Mahoning River, in Ohio, to the coal fields—where fuel costs no 
more than $1 per ton. : 

The railway on which the ore is transported a distance of from fourteen to 
seventeen miles, varying with the location of the mines, is only the northern di- 
vision of the Bay De Noquet and Marquette Railroad, intended to connect 
Lake Superior with Lake Michigan, separated only seventy miles on the pro- 
posed route. The company has a grant of land from Congress for this purpose. 
When the ore comes into more general use on Lake Michigan, the road will be 
indispensable, besides affording an outlet available at all times in the year to the 
whole Lake Superior region, and abolishing the “ dog train.” This road em- 
ploys four locomotives and 250 freight cars, running nine trains a day, and 
bringing down to the port an average of 1,500 tons of ore every day. As the 
business of this road presents, at a glimpse, the entire trade of Lake Superior, 
we here give the statistics for three years :— 

Number of tons transported in 1858 


Number of tons transported in 1859 88,000 
Estimate for 1860....... dete peseee 175,000 


This year the road has already brought down 114,000 tons of ore. All through 
that part of the country where the Lake Superior ore is now used, furnaces were 
almost universally abandoned a few years ago, from the competition of anthra- 
cite iron from Easter Pennsylvania, but the manufacture is successfully resumed 
and new furnaces are going up. A large furnace to cover several acres, will go 
into operation at Buffalo this fall, to use Lake Superior iron. The trade also 
gives employment to more than seventy-five sailing vessels, besides furnishing 
several cargoes for steam propellers. 


JAMES RIVER (VA.) COAL TRADE, 


The coal fields of Eastern Virginia occupy the area about the lower James and 
Appomattox Rivers. The mines of this district were perhaps the first worked 
within the United States. The coal is brought to market over three principal 
avenues, namely, the James River Canal, the Clover Hill Railroad and the 
Richmond and Danville Railroad. Before the construction of the latter 
the Chesterfield Railroad was in use but was subsequently abandoned. Seve- 
ral short railroads are tributary to the canal, but as their tonnage is included in 
the returns of that work, these need not be further noticed. The coal trade was 
commenced in 1822, and for several years was carried on by barges on the James 
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River. The Chesterfield Railroad was built in 1831-2. The James River 
Canal trade commenced in 1844. The Olover Hill Railroad was opened in 1846. 
The Springfield mines are reached by a short railroad diverging from Hungary, 
a point on the Richmond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac Railroad. Of these 
which belong to the New York and Richmond Company, we have no statistics. 
The quantity of coal brought to market by the principal avenues, exclusive of 
that brought from the Springfield mines, has been, since 1840, as follows :— 


Richmond 
Chesterfield ———James River Canal—-—, Clover Hill and Dan- 
Year. Railroad. Down. Up. Total. Railroad. ville R. R. 
1840,. .cececevers $7,310 evace cane ed e'es a al ss ‘stan 
W84liccc ceccecs a 86,438 eeeae (eee ieee test ‘awew 
1BEZ. vveccesesss 84,812 tenes ovee Ga ed ieee Bag ae 
1848...0.05% eben 28,740 eeee $e Re ive oo gis 
1844... cece Jus 45,197 18,418 130 Rae Soees cate 
FOGG cc acs veers 51,3827 86,446 204 SG.800 aiksae ‘tee 
BEGG, ciacr cee O° 64,164 23,462 365 23,827 26,055 
LOOTs vesecevesss 54,385 27,467 $75 28,342 AO DGG aes 
1B48 e056 oda abies 51,785 80,797 1,735 $2,582 GEGET ie. 
1669... 6caece ‘kao 44,807 87,997 1,653 39,650 4G508 3 duauds 
TRGG: ccacaveeess 88,435 85,937 8,287 89,224 33,654 vebee 
poy re ‘ 25,822 27,531 2,916 80,447 43,779 19,425 
LEP <endksenede weeks 21,752 4,558 26,310 46,7038 84,955 
ERE 4 4 cdc sinned ana oe 21,096 5,354 26,452 52,100 36,449 
TBF has ccccvicscane ee 20,583 6,114 26,647 53,478 41,570 
ROBO. vcvkes tees eeeee 21,152 5,373 26,525 45,430 84,914 
1856.....00 oe sess 19,084 5,811 26,395 86,857 89,158 
ISBT i cies eee % Wek 28,828 7,784 86,562 44,836 24,274 
1858... eeccbes cives 23,792 6,812 80,604 49,022 29,918 
pL) Re ES tone ae ale ee 25,161 7,941 $3,102 44,992 80,834 

















co eo eo 512,672 419,455 60,362 479,817 607,282 291,496 
Average ....... 42,722 26,216 3,772 29,988 43,377 32,388 


--making an aggregate tonnage from the sources indicated in the 20 years end- 


ing with 1859 of 2,371,084 tons, or on the average 118,559 tons yearly. 


~nn ee 





PERFUMERY, 


An interesting paper on the above subject was read before the members of the 
Society of Arts on the 16th May, by Eccene Rumen, the well-known perft- 
mer. After defining the word perfumery, and giving a sketch of its history, the 
lecturer continued :— 


There are about forty manufacturing perfumers in London, employing from 
20 to 100 hands each, according to the importance of their business. From the 
table of imports of essential oil and perfumery materials, it will be seen that, in 
1858, the quantity of essential oils imported amounted to 290,204 pounds in 
weight, of a value of £168,330; and if we add to that the other perfumery ma- 
terials not included in essential oils, such as musk, of which 10,957 ounces, worth 
at least £15,000, were imported, we shall find that the total amount of those 
imports exceeded £200,000. If we consider that those do not include spirits of 
wine, which are very costly in this country; fancy soaps, of which immense 
quantities are made; and many other materials, we may fairly assume that the 
total production of perfumery in the United Kingdom does not fall short of 
£1,000,000 per annum. 

In Paris there are about eighty perfamers, employing together from 2,000 to 
3,000 hands. The annual amount of the export trade of perfamery averages 
from twelve to thirteen million francs, or about £500,000. ‘The yearly average 
export trade for ten years, from 1827 to 1836, was six millions of francs ; from 
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1837 to 1846, eight millions; from 1847 to 1856, ten millions; and that for 
1858, above twelve millions ; so that the trade has doubled in twenty-five years. 
It is difficult to estimate the amount of home consumption, but it is at least equal 
to that of the exports, which gives a probable total product of £1,000,000, or 
about the same as that of England. 

The three principal towns where the manufacture of pomades and oils is 
carried on, are Grasse, Cannes, and Nice. From the details furnished by M. 
Pixar, one of the first manufacturers of Grasse, it appears that there are about 
one hundred houses engaged in that occupation, and in that of distilling essen- 
tial oil, materials for which abound in the neighborhood. Out of that number, 
seventy are in Grasse, which may be called the head quarters of the trade. The 
following are approximate numbers and values of the flowers consumed in that 
locality for manufacturing purposes :— 


Value. 
800,006 kilos., or 1,700,000 Ibs. of orange flowers........eeseeeeeeeee £32,000 
350,000 - 550,000 lbs, of rose eee ee eeeeeeereareses 10,000 
50,000 “ 110,000 Ibs. of jasmine “ ..... osesiscescsve eee 6,000 
30,000 “ 66,000 Ibs. of violets...........0+- Deeecessecces 7,000 
80,000 ° 60,000 Ibs. of cassie... ........cccencccccccccecs 10,000 
15,000 “ 33,000 Ibs, of tuberose........... Windiscvetenine 8,000 
The average quantities of the principal articles manufactured are :— % 
alue. 
300,000 kilos. or 660,000 Ibs. of scented pomades and oil.......... £250,000 
80,000“ 176,000 Ibs. of rose water...........cecseeeves J 5,000 
500,000 “ = 1,100,000 lbs. of orange flower water, Ist quality.... 80,000 
1,000,000 “ 2,200,000 Ibs, “ “ ts See eee 50,000 


This does not include the essential oils, of which the list would be too long ; 
but some of them are very valuable, sech as the Neroli, for instance, which is 
distilled from orange flowers, and is worth about £10 per pound. 


RR Pt 


HOW RAILROAD IRON IS MADE. 
An excursionist through the coal fields of Pennsylvania communicates to the 


Evening Post a description of the process of making “ pig” iron, and the roll- 
ing it for railway purposes, from which we take the following extract :— 


There! they are going to let out the moulten iron! The men are crowding 
about the enormous fire-place built about the foot of the furnace, and through 
a little door we already catch a glimpse of the burning material within. With 
a few blows of the hammer a sliding door is removed, and the stream of molten 
metal gushes ont, rushing slowly along the channel, sputtering up in a spray of 
sparks at any little obstacle, and gradually filling up the first row of sand moulds. 
The channel is then obstructed, so the metal enters the second row, and soon 
after the third, in all of which it gradually cools—this effect being hastened by 
the sand loosely thrown over the entire bed, as sugar is sprinkled over a waffle. 
In half an hour or so, the workmen turn over the “pigs,” as the bars of iron 
thus formed in the moulds are called, with long poles, to allow them to cool. 
They are then cast into cars and drawn by mules to the rolling mill, a quarter 
of a mile distant. 

The machinery connected with this casting foundry is perfectly colossal. It 
is enclosed in a solid brick building a few rods distant, and the engiveers claim 
that it is the largest in the United States, except that in a similar establishment 
at Catasauqua, which is the same size, and was made by the same machinists in 
Philadelphia. The principal wheel is twenty-eight feet in diameter—about half 
the diameter of the paddle-wheels of the Great Eastern-—and the cylinder is ten 
feet stroke and fifty-eight inches in diameter. There are tour of these engines 
with their appurtenances, belonging to the establishment, though, owing to the 
limited demand for iron, only one of them is at present in operation. The size 
of this machinery is so great that there is something almost sublime in its work- 
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ing, as it continues night and day, with its never-tiring activity, performing its 
appointed task with no grating, no clanking, nothing but its mighty throbbing 
to suggest the power concentrated in it. All this machinery is used to produce 
wind, to condense the air and blow it through enormous iron pipes upon the fur- 
naces. In fact, this colossal engine is but the motor to blow a gigantic bellows. 
We have followed Mr. Wisp and the professor in their researches into the 
manufacture of iron from the time the ore is brought from the rivers to its meta- 
morphosis into pig iron, an: its removal to the rolling mill. Arriving at this 
lace, the iron is thrust into large furnaces of burning coal, and there melted. 
wo men manage each furnace, taking their turns at stirring up the molten mass 
with long iron poles. This is called “puddling.” At the proper moment, a 
quantity of this fiery-hot melted iron is taken out of the furnace in the form of 
a ball about two feet in diameter, cast on an iron wheelbarrow, wheeled quickly 
to a long iron trough, through which it falls on an inclined plane to the story 
below. Here it is received in a mould, and assumes the shape of an oblong mass. 
it is passed through rollers and expanded till it looks like the long slab of an 
ordinary mantel-piece. It is then melted again, goes through another process 
of moulding and expansion, is canght up by other rollers and pulled and crushed 
out till it appears in the shape of a long iron pole. While passing under the 
last roller, its appearance is singularly beautiful, as it undulates gracefully and 
slowly, like a mighty serpent of flame, instead of merely a long bar of red-hot 
iron, At the proper moment, enormous shears clip the ends of the bars off, re- 
ducing them to a uniform length for railroad iron. ‘This clipping process is the 
signal for a magnificent fountain of sparks, which shoot out in every direction, 
forming a pyrotechnic display of unusual splendor. 


—_——: 





wen 


COTTON MANUFACTURES, 

There have been large losses by investments in cotton manufactures. The 
present year offers better prospects for capital in this channel, but for some years 
the results have been, in many cases, disastrous. We have before usa list of 
forty-three New Exgland companies, (mainly cotton,) whose shares are sold in 
Boston. They represent a capital of over $44,000,000. The par value of shares 
of nineteen of these companies is one thousand dollars. The largest capital of 
any one company is $3,000,000, (the Amoskeag,) three of them have over 
$2,000,000 each, and eighteen others have from one to two millions each. Of 
these forty-three companies, the shares of only eighteen are reported above par, 
ranging from ten per cent permium to par, while some are at thirty, forty, and 
fifty per cent discount. 

England, with cheap labor and cheap capital, has added, in two years only, 
twenty-five per cent to her exports of cotton goods and yarns, viz. :— 








1867. 1858. 1859. 
Cottons, calicoes, etc... ..yards 1,979,000,000 2,821,000.000 2,568,000,000 
VAN lies ens i eédcckhnue Le £28,786,000 £32,042,000 £37,040,000 
Yarns and laces ............ 8,700,000 9,579,000 9,465,000 

Totes CHGG. is ek kccctns £37,486,000 £41,621,000 £46,505,000 


A Parliamentary report recently stated the wages of Manchester as nine shil- 
lings per week for women, 8 shillings per week for girls and women, (as scutchers 
in cotton mills,) ten shillings for young men and boys as spinners, and others 
varying from twelve to thirty shillings for men and women in the more advanced 
work. As wages and capital form more than three-fourths of the cost of cotton 
goods, it is not surprising that these low wages have contributed to the growth 
of England and her foreign export of cotton goods, to the extent of £230,000,000 
annually, 
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GAS AND OIL, 

The cheapness of gas, as compared with other modes of procuring artificial 
light, may be seen from the following table :— 

It must be borne in mind that this table is made for the English market, 
showing, as it does, at what a low rate gas can be manufactured, and still pay 
fair dividends. According to this table, gas is afforded at the low sum of one 
dollar per thousand cubic feet in the city, and one dollar and twenty-five cents 
in the suburbs. Gas from cannel coal being much better than that made from 
ordinary coal, containing, as it does, more body, a higher rate is charged for the 
gas. The price received for this quality of gas is one dollar and fifty cents, or 
six English shillings. The machinery for the manufacturing gas in England is 
far superior to any in this country, and they also make a saving of nearly twenty 
per cent on their method of washing or purifying the gas. 

This table has been computed with great care, merely altering the prices of 
gas to the rate as afforded at the present time :— 


COMPARATIVE COST OF LIGHT, FROM CANDLES, LAMPS, AND GAS, 


Quantities and prices of gas 
Quantity and price for an equal light. 
of candles and oil. on At 5s, per Bea per 
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8s. d. 1,000 1,000, 

Tallow candles, (dip)........... on See See ot ee | ee ee ee ee 

“ “ — (moulde)....... cevesens 1 . &. Bice el 
Composition, w ews sseeeaseaes > 2. Kk S| ee ee oe 1p t 
Wax candles We Sounds Ceniees 1 2 4 25 0 1% 0 i+ f 
Solar and pale seal oil.... ........gall 1 4 0 175 O10 O 84 i 
Sperm Css tuiaNies tis Koni ae die ens 1 8 0 217 1 1 0 104 y 


This table shows that gas is only about one-sixth the price of tallow, or one- 
twentieth that of wax candles, and one-eighth that of sperm oil. 













COAL—ITS MECHANICAL POWERS, 


It is stated by Prof. Rocers, that each acre of a coal seam in England, four 
feet in thickness, and yielding one yard net of pure fuel, is equivalent to about 
5,000 tons, and possesses, therefore, a reserve of mechanical strength in its fuel 
equal to the life-labor of more than 1,600 men. Each square mile of one such 
single coal bed contains eight million tons of fuel, equivalent to one million of 
men laboring through twenty years of their ripe strength. Assuming, for cal- 
culation, that ten million tons out of the present annual products of the British 
coal mines—namely, sixty-five millions—are applied to the production of me- fa 
chanical power, then England annually summons to her aid 3,300,000 fresh men, u 
pledged to exert their fullest strength for twenty years. Her actual annual ex- : 
penditure of power, then, is repesented by 66,000,000 of able-bodied laborers. 
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MAKING CLOTH FIRE PROOF, 


A patent has lately been secured by F. A. Apet, of the Royal Arsenal at 
Woolwich, England, for a new method of rendering textile fabrics proof against 
fire. He takes 25 lbs. of sugar of lead, and 15 lbs. of litharge, and boils them for 
half an-hour in 40 gallons of water, when the liquor is allowed to settle. Any 
quantity of the clear liquid that will suffice to cover the cloth to be operated upon is 
now taken, and the cloth is immersed and freely saturated in it, then dried in the 
open air. The cloth is now immersed for about one hour in a hot, and moderately 
strong solution of the silicate of soda, then thoroughly washed in cold water and 
dried. By these operations an insoluble silicate is formed within the pores of the 
cloth, thus making it fireproof. 
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RAILWAY ENTERPRISE IN KANSAS. 

The Leavenworth, Pawnee, and Western Railroad Company has recently ob- 
tained, by treaty with the Delaware Indians, about 200,000 acres of land. This 
land is situated between the Missouri and Kansas Rivers. A condition of the 
cession of this tract of land is, that the ccmpany shall construct a railroad from 
some point on the Missouri River to the western limit of the Delaware Reserve. 

The contemplated railroad will commence at Leavenworth and be constructed 
to Lawrence. From the latter place it will be pushed westward to Fort Riley, 
and thence up the Smoky Ifill valley toward Pike’s Peak. 

As a railroad route the Kansas valley possesses this advantage, that it accom. 
modates and can command the traffic of Utah on the north, and Pike’s Peak to 
the west, and of Mexico and Arizona to the southwest. In this respect it is 
far superior to the valley of the Arkansas, which is too far south to serve as an 
avenue for the trade of Utah. In like manner the Platte route is so far north 
as to be inaccessible from New Mexico and Arizona. 

It is estimated that there are at present eighteen thousand heavy freight teams 
engaged in the trade with Utah, Pike’s Peak, New Mexico, and Arizona. The 
amount of freight to the West by these teams is not less than sixty thousand 
tons. This business is rapidly increasing. When the present slow, cumbersome, 
and expensive mode of conveyance shall have been supplanted by the railroad, 
this traffic will assume a magnitude of which we can at present form little con- 
ception. 

The Leavenworth, Pawnee, and Western Railroad Company will be connected 
with the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad, and also with the Pacific Railroad, 
which is now gradually approaching Kansas City. When these results are ob- 
tained, the contemplated road will have a close railroad connection with the two 
great centers of western trade—Chicago and St. Louis—and will therefore be 
in communication with every important commercial point from the Lakes on the 
north to the Gulf on the south. 

The company intend to push the work vigorously, and in a year from the 
present time it is anticipated that the road will be opened most of the way to 
Fort Riley. The route is very level, running along the rich Kansas bottom 
lands—so level and feasible that in one place there is forty miles of continuous 
straight line! 

The treaty which has been made with the Delawares will give this company 
abundant resources, and capitalists in New York and Boston are ready, as we 
learn, to invest in the enterprise. The Delawares have still eighty thousand 
acres of choice lands—enough to supply each man, woman, and child of its tribe 
with a farm of eighty acres—quite as much, probably, as they will ever need for 
agricultural purposes. The vigor with which this enterprise is entered upon 
indicates that, before many twelve months have passed, thcre will be railway 
communication with the rapidly growing cities of the central gold regions of 
the continent. While members of Congress are making speeches about northern, 
southern, central, and sectional lines, private enterprise is steadily at work, ex- 
tending from the Atlantic and Pacific sea the iron bonds of union. 
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MINNESOTA RAILWAY SYSTEM, 
A writer in the Railway Review gives the following sketch of the projected 
railroads of Minnesota :— 


LENGTHS OF THE LAND-GRANT RAILROADS, : 
PROJECTED LINES, 





tap NPR REI. 


Miles. 
Minnesota & Pacific... ....Main...Stillwater ...Sioux Wood River....... 220 
-f -+++....branch St. Anthony. .St. Vincent .........++6. 400 
. coucess  raneh. St, Paal.....8t Paul .....cccccessees 1 
Southern boundary of State, 
Southern Minnesota, .......Main...St. Paul...{ in direction of mouth of 
Sioux Wood River..... 165 
. +o+eees Branch. St. Anthony. .Shakopee........sesee0e+ 25 
Root River ...............Main.,, La Crescent. .Rochester.........e..00- 79 
Minneapolis 4 Cedar Valley. Main...Mivneapolis. .lowa line, W. of R.16..... 112 


® F . Western boundary of State, 
(eps ee 8. of 45° N. latitude.... 968 


— sae 
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AS SURVEYED AND LOoATED, 1857. 
Point on Sioux Wood River, 
Minnesota & Pacific........Main...Stillwater. {4 seven miles south of Breck- 
PMNS. cvccccestacsacs 222 


“ vesseesBranch.St Anthony. .Crow Wing ...<. .cocsc. M6 i 
. ccescees branch. St. Paul....: Sk Peaks svcsncecsiecase . 4 3 
Southern Minnerota.........Main... West St. Paul.R. line 31-32 of T. 107.... 114} 
a Junction one mile east of : 
«+++ »»-Branch.St. Anthony Ghahopes 6.55525 0k. 234 
Root River coos sviteces ..--Main... La Crescent. . Rochester..........ss00+ 79 t 
: . ‘ : . { Iowa line, three miles east ; 
Minneapolis & Cedar Valley. Main.. - Minneapolis | ititate 114 ‘ 
THM a ccaccseus 6 ¢ cones Main... Winona..... R. line 81-82 of T. 110,... 175 
BOL. cesencesees Pe RaNeeveeeeeeceveeeeoesesioconoes abesvces vee 845 
As yet, however, only about 300 miles of all these projected roads have been 


granted. 

Our railway system does not as yet provide for communication with the wa- 
ters of Superior. A grant of Jands was made in 1854 for this purpose, but was 
soon after repealed. Undoubtedly the most important lines for the commercial 
development of the country are those which shall connect the waters of Superior 
and Red River with the waters of the Mississippi, the one furnishing Minnesota 
an outlet to the Atlantic upon equal terms with Illinois and Wisconsin, and the 
other furnishing an outlet rsa Minnesota for the great northwestern valleys 
of the Winnipeg, with the nucleus of a railroad to the Pacific, the root of a 
mighty system of inter-oceanic communication. Adding to the land-grant sys- 
tem a road to Superior, we will have a total length of 1,420 miles of road. 

Of the projected land-grant Jines, the main trunk of the Minnesota and Pa- 
cific, with its eastern terminus at Stillwater, will drain the commerce of the Up- 
per Mississippi Valley, and develop the fertile plains of the Red River. A 
branch of this road from Minneapolis will traverse the wide and beautiful cham- 
pigus between the Minnesota and Mississippi. The Minnesota Valley Road 
will complete the fine natural communications of that district with the Missis- 
sippi, towards Lake Superior. The Transit, with its terminus at Winona, and 
the Root River, opposite La Crosse, will give the wheat districts of southern 
Minnesota, and the new territory of Dacotah, an outlet towards Chicago. All 
these lines run in an easterly and westerly direction, but the whole system is 
knit together by the north and south line of the Minneapolis and Cedar Valley, 
connecting the pine regions of the north, at the Falls of St. Anthony, the prin- 
cipal seat of lumber manufactories, with the naked prairies of the south, and 
pointing to the natural outlet of Minnesota on Lake Superior. 
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Years. 
1830. 
1831, 
1832. 
1838, 
1884, 
1835. 
1836, 
1837. 
1838, 
1839. 
1840, 
1841, 
1842. 
1848, 
1844, 
1845, 
1846. 
1847, 
1848, 
1849, 
1850, 
1851. 
1852. 
1853, 
1854. 
1855. 
1856, 
1857. 
1858. 
1859, 


Total. 
Aver. 


1832. 
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BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 
COST, EARNINGS, EXPENSES, ETO., OF THE MAIN STEM YEARLY OF THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 


2,500,000 
8,000,000 
8,811,250 
8,474,600 
8,600,000 
3,800,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
7,850,000 
7,570,911 
7,641,821 
1,742,410 
7,725,100 
8,064,597 
8,798,479 
8,798,479 
8,798,619 
18,038 590 
18,000,000 
20,708,028 
22,218,850 
22,760,205 
23,804,720 
24,418,948 
24,802,646 
24,891,415 


14 
61 
69 
69 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
178 
178 
178 
178 
178 
178 
178 
178 
178 
206 
802 
880 
880 
380 
880 
880 
380 
880 


14,711 

27,250 

67,910 

83,233 

89,182 

93,540 
128,126 
145,625 
166,694 
178,860 
177,085 
179,816 
181,177 
274,617 
336,876 
369,882 
418,341 
447,020 
434,540 
394,497 
395,830 
355,155 
875,654 
464,245 
569,091 
608,299 
672,999 
732,262 
682,877 
690,207 


10,128,094 181 324,812 


The dividends from 1848 to 1852, inelusive, were paid in stock. 


ABSTRACT OF THE TONNAGE TRANSPORTED EASTERLY FROM STATIONS OF THE MAIN STEM AND 
DELIVERED AT BALTIMORE FOR THE YEARS ENDING 80TH OF SEPTEMBER, 


29,416; 1889 .... 


RAILROAD, 


Mile- -—- Gross earnings.-—\_ 
age. Hvcte 


Freight. 
$4,155 
69,027 

121,447 

116,255 

169,828 

153,185 

155,676 

198,530 

233,487 

255,848 

211,454 

245,815 

390,618 

821,743 

368,721 

468,346 

654,917 

779,124 

846,708 

945,975 

994,067 

949,809 

1,569,174 
8,076,518 
8,108,854 
8,712,952 
8,884,736 
8,174,609 
2,928,411 


803,842,810 5,423 9,744,351 29,604,790 39,349,141 


986,826 


44,852 


1846 .... 


Total 
earnings. 
$14,711 

31,405 
136,987 
195,680 
205,437 
263,368 
281,842 
801,801 
365,224 
407,347 
432,883 
391,070 
426,462 
575,235 
658,619 
738,608 
881,687 

1,101,937 
1,213,664 
1,241,205 
1,841,805 
1,349,222 
1,425,568 
2,033,419 
3,645,909 
8,711,458 
4,385,951 
4,116,998 
8,856,486 
3,618,618 


Earnings, 


759 


Dividends, 


less expen's. Amount. P, ct 


$2,726 
20,410 
61,264 
57,195 
67,035 
102,152 
68,375 
98,643 
98,647 
157,694 
151,448 
209,777 
279,402 
346,986 
374,762 
426,847 
611,108 
551,558 
596,571 
782,216 
653,308 
615,884 
797,792 
1,619,397 
1,601,090 
2,001,172 
1,856,213 
1,825,287 
1,933,620 


69,075 3 
30,061 1 
1 


130,000 
140,000 
175,000 
210,000 
210,000 
227,400 
361,302 
531,209 
568,393 
608,181 
294,099 


* WaTaT aT ow 
hee 


802,848 
302,348 


Co Ge 


403,348 


1 ce 





1,311,638 


94,670 


17,421,250 4,589,866 


580,708 


1858 .. 


186,329 


-. 459,495 


$7,166 | 1840... 
86,192| 1841 .... 
46,979| 1842... 
40,805 | 1848.... 
40,696 | 1844.... 
45,663 | 1845 .... 


1833 .... 
1834 .... 
1835 .... 
1836.... 
1887 .... 
1838 .... 


60,503 
40,482 
86,616 
52,634 
57,107 
71,061 
863,255 
51,894 


1847 .... 
1848 .... 
1849 .... 
1850.... 
1851 .... 
1852.... 


158,466 |1854 .... 
157,405 |1855 .... 
176,610 |)1856. .. 
230,388 |1857 .... 
246,724 1858 .... 
252,243 |1859 .... 
8d 7 years 1,316,506 |ith 7 y’ars 4,314,377 
Average. 188,072 Average.. °16,639 


661,567 
622,589 
703,377 
723,019 
578,085 
566,214 
Ist '7 years 
Average... 


276,917 
89,559 


2d 7 years 
Average.. 














FRENCH RAILWAYS. 

According to an article in the Journal des Chemins de Fer, the total length 
of the network of French railways was, on the lst July last, 16.539 kilometres, 
(§ of a mile each,) of which 7,880 kilometres were old, and 8,659 new. Of this 
length, 9,217 kilometres are at work ; 5,563 in course of construction, or shortly 
to be so; and 1,647 only eventually conceded. The sum expended, and to be 
expended, amounts to 5,781 millions, of which 3,589,500,000 frances had been 
employed up to the 3lst of December, 1859. 
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NEW YORK STATE CANALS, 


We take from Poor's “ History of Railways,” an interesting work just pub- 
lished, the following in relation to the New York canals :— 


There is no doubt that the Hrie, the leading work in the system of New York 
canals, is by far the most important artificial ighway in the United States, both 
in the extent of its present commerce and in the influence it has exerted in ad- 
vaicing the population, wealth, and material interests of the country. Its cpen- 
ing, in fact, gave, for the first time, commercial value to the products of the 
interior. According to a report made in 1817, to the Legislature of the State 
of New York, the cost of transporting a ton of merchandise from Buffalo to 
Albany equaled $100, a sum far exceeding the value, in New York, of most of 
the agricultural products of the country. The time required was twenty days. 
The canal at once reduced the cost from $100 to $20, and the time from 20 to 
8 days. With the improvements on the canal, and the enlargement, the cost of 
movement has been steadily reduced, so that, for the past year, the average 
charge for transporting a ton of merchandise from Albany to Buffalo was $2 40 
including tolls. The tabular statements accompanying this memoir present ina 
— manner the progress, amount, and value of the commerce of this great 
work :— 


STATEMENT OF THE RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS ON ACCOUNT OF ALL THE STATE CANALS FROM 
THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE WORKS TO THE 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1859, 


RECEIPTS. 
Loans (and revenue certificate of 1851-2) $50,449,552 
SN OR SUED ob chk So no ave cade cad doncusicscnngucbes 2,521,443 
Temporary loans........ ...++ jp aa chai ueiaueen aes Rw eRR 2,851,467 
Gross tolls... eseeeeeeeeeeeeee * 70,565,737 
, | RRS 8,827,191 
Vendue duty...... 8,592,039 


Salt duty... ..icccccccvcc sens ovecwceccess bCeeegsscateseeses 2,055,557 
MOMMNINNE BOMs 5 son neh dunhnsae ode cacesens< 73,509 
EME ME. cau anls s sBunaGualaeses tance sn cce caked aéadasere $20,518 
Interest on investments and deposits........ oe sne ebeodie wecvees 8,484,594 
Rent of surplus water.......... oer eeeecrecccccccseseses eectee 76,034 
General fund for deficiencies 1,386,499 
Erie and Ch. Canal for Black River Canal and Erie Canal feeder... 290,098 
Erie and Champlain Canal for deficiencies ... 4,540,971 
Miscellaneous......... owe 1,213,083 


$146,858,123 
PAYMENTS, 


EG OR I ii inks cide ctawde 0 decdéeveese nice Kean $390,061 
Principal of loans.... 26,214,645 
Premium on purchase an 866,777 
Temporary loans.......+.00+ 2,643,967 
Interest on loans......... hexane nen pW R ae ae > bccn poe sual a 27,413,498 
Canal Commissioners—construction...........e000: io ASine ae 55,106,814 
Seneca Lake Navigation Company..........se+ee0+ o $000 eeeee 53,872 
Black River Canal for Erie Caual feeder....... hiecicdiee onuee " 290,098 
este CR sic cts dnd secestces peel wens. huka ponks buh Cea ene 4,187,603 
General fund debt 8,884,417 
Deficiencies of lateral canal and Oneida River improvement 4,540,971 
Oneida Lake Canal feeder ...............+- guikeasige ry 50,000 
Repairs of canal—contractors............++06 heiiein denne Ye 571,364 

“4 - superintendents.......+.. ootese dedebsdeeveve 16,360,716 
Collectors and inspectors 1,526,638 
Weigh-masters 182,928 
cin’, ails sen ind bo Walden 0 oes otnan beens: snakes 2,194,716 
Balance on hand 30th September 1,319,104 


$146,858,123 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE AMOUNT OF TOLLS (INCLUDING RENTS FROM SURPLUS WATER) 
AND THE COST OF COLLECTION AND REPAIRS FROM 1826, YEARLY. 


nses | Fiscal Gross tolls Expenses 
pln ae Pe cer years. collected. is repairs. 
FODO . <cekaven $854,508 $581,676 | 1845......... 2,375,533 738,106 
LOST. oxcennas 88),134 494,701 | 1846......... 2,798,850 639,353 
We eS 831,002 $93,518 | 1847......... 3,463,710 643,766 
10686 cise 817,919 $57,688 | 1848......... 3,156,968 855,851 
1606 od aoe 1,045,163 292,674 | 1849......... 8,378,920 686,804 
1831 (9 months) 761,269 224,420) 1850......... 8,393,081 835,966 
100i cides cds 1,112,918 428,965 | 1851......... 8,703,999 907,730 


1883....e-0+% 1,388,381 487,797 | 1852......... 8,174,857 1,049,046 
1884....+.66+ 1,387,715 634,898 | 1853......... 8,162,190 1,098,577 
1885......+5+ 1,484,596 510,525 | 1854......... 2,982,115 1,237,866 
1836....+.00: 1,598,455 467,599 | 1855........- 2,682,901 989,792 
1887. .ceccess 1,825,610 608,994 | 1856......... 3,721,741 786,633 








1888... cs.0es 1,462,275 622,027 | 1857........ 2,531,804 970,453 
1839...6+ 00. 1,655,789 604,758 | 1858........- 2,047,891 1,078,879 
1840. ..00.085 1,606,827 576,021 | 1859..... voi 1,814,862 897,879 
to rere 1,989,687 614,518 peters 

1843. oct swine 1,797,454 642,584 Total...... $69,564,425 22,675,768 
1843 ......005 ’ 1,958,829 651,146 Average... 2,046,018 666,934 
1844. .....6. 2,388,457 636,858 


A rr eee 


STATE CANALS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT, 


An intelligent correspondent, says the Railway Review, sends us tae follow- 
ing figures in regard to the interminable question of canal management :-- 

By the report of our Controller, it appears that the cost of these great 
works, which * have enriched the parties engaged in the carrying trade,” amounts 
to $42,269,170 52—that the debt has increased from 1836 to ’58, $18,131,958 29 
—that the interest paid during the same period, amounts to $20,558,686 95-- 
and that $17,867,268 73 have been paid to the managers for enlargement since 
1854. In the report of the Auditor is the following results of its business dur- 
ing the last ten years :—— 


Ascending and descending traffic amounted to.............. tons 37,886,141 
Average per year. ...seceeceeeses Pee er cere ccceneseroses . 8,788,614 
FO hh io kcs cansbus OF ORE yas oe Shakes vas bub ee leas $1,760,890,960 
Average per year... ..6. seveees RONEN Ks oebh assed bab cures 136,089,096 
Tolls received........ ¢aewn nant eee EB ees be aeO ee eae jebieee 27,133,357 
DCEO oii is Nein a gee” od Kew ea Leweue why ha ee esos 8 2,713,335 


Tolls—equal to 41.62 cents per ton--tolls 10 per cent on value. Of the 
amount thus carried, the-— 


Tons. Toll. Per ton, 
Product of the forest..........+. 15,044,653 $5,0°5,985 
ROGGE 6 a asitnicknwss Perrier 1,504,465 502,598 33.40 cents. 
Proportion to entire tonnage...... 894 p. ct. 184 p. ct. 
Agricultural produce...... esccss 11,152,465 11,760,685 


BONG Ss sei essa esd bee 1,115,205 1,176,068 $1.0C08 
Proportion to entire re tonnage. teeee 294 p. ct. 41% p. ct 


Manufactures . he abew Ue obeS 2,518,654 1,134,607 

BANG so 6 Kis oo Xs kc diadlon iu 251,365 113,460 45.14 cents. 
Proportion to entire business...... 68 p. ct. 44 p. ct. 

MORMORGIO cide oo40stdcaser 8,277,155 5,272,875 

BONING « 5 hind bn 054 4k 0aben ves 827,715 552,737 $1 68—60c. pr ton. 


Proportion to entire tonnage...... 84 p. ct. 204 p. et. 
Par i 6,528,580 1,627,603 
RIOAGQS 0 ssn Re eriass wien eve 652,858 162,740 
Proportion to entire ‘tonnage. cooee = LTE pret. 5g p. ct. 
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Thus we have the product of the forest, at 39% per cent of the entire tonnage, 
and only 18% per cent of the gross receipts, while the agricultural produce, 
amounting to 29} per cent of the entire tonnage, paid 41} per cent of the gross 
receipts. 

In the period between 1850 and 1859, the increase in the lumber tonnage is 
280,044 tons, and the increase in tolls is but $115,177 ; while the produst of the 
farm fell off 148,835 tons, and the tolis were reduced from $1,492,639 to $754,855. 





CANAL COMMERCE, 


We annex » ©~mparative statement, derived from official records, of the re- 
ceipts at Richmond, and shipments thence, of various articles, per James River 
and Kanawha Canal, during the fiscal years ending 30th September, 1858-59, 
and ’60. Where the blanks occur no record was kept :— 


Inward. 1860. 1859. 1858. 
Pt Ee Oey eee eeeeee Dds, 807 2,108 nese 
eee SbaCa Tere ais c¥enveSTs 04s taRe 78,818 23,749 
Bbis. empty, liquor. ........c.scecceseees 2,363 1,073 
s Wi GC dhowkuesadcodckeeds 28,187 82,893 
DO ia ihe hE AE. 46,153 76,620 
21,805 14,156 
10,933 12,565 
689 718 
1,064 1,072 
815 none 
7,885 1,517 kee 
78,711 104,434 112,969 
$43,319 453,051 <a oe 
5,010 ToD 
4,172 5,298 
7,600 iene 
109 507 
65,836 sees 
Live Stock, viz.:— 
Cattle 25 
49 
14 ‘eae 
785 ieee 
10 tone 
131 inee 
577 690 
3,309 
1,138 
e 16,286 
manufactured ........eeee00¢ ; 48,408 
WOM, cacscane P i 723,477 916,482 
WHIP. csiexes Cdecetseeh¥deevcéa devas 513 sees 
Wee s 06 eek vedas > 5,689 6,077 
$5,789 81,262 vee 
Outward— 
ue PREP TI ee TCL eee - +... tons $62 259 62 
9,724 6,631 6,226 
8,952 6,246 6,315 
9,072 8,209 6,304 
2,518 2,401 486 
16,390 14,288 11,364 
9,075 5,145 6,112 
26,045 25,586 27,621 
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CROPS WITHOUT MANURE, 


Already we are spending £4,000,000 a year in foreign manures, says the Lon- 
don News, and to have to increase this expenditure will be a counterpoise to any 
economy of grass at home. As if to meet this anxiety, agricultural art is now 
showing that the greater part of this outlay for foreign manures is needless. 
When the agricultural knowledge which is now enriching the few has extended 
to the many, it will be a subject of surprise and vexation that we should have 
thrown away millions of money and years of disputation with the Peruvian and 
other governments on foreign manures, which have been for the most part un- 
necessary. It is to the application of geological and chemical science that we 
owe the discovery of the waste we have been making. As an illustration, take 
the case of the Lois Weedon husbandry, now at last exciting the attention which 
it should have obtained a dozen years ago. At Lois Weedon an agriculturist 
has for seventeen years raised wheat crops on the same soil—crops now amount- 
ing to from thirty-six to forty bushels per acre—without the application of any 
manure at all. This gentleman, the Rev. 8. Smrrn, understood the composition 
of our clay lands—the great expanse of wheat land which we have as yet hardly 
begun to develop. It was clear to him that the mineral elements requisite for 
wheat production had never been either developed or husbanded as they might 
be by our traditional methods of tillage ; and he has proved, by a continued 
success of seventeen years, that he judged rightly. It is enough to say here that 
he has turned up an increasing depth to the air, and that by this method half 
the soil is left fallow each year alternately. He sows his wheat in triple rows 
with the space of a foot between them, and leaves an interval of three feet-—the 
stubbles of each season being the fallows of the next. The unequaled quality 
of the straw thus airily grown, and the excellence of the grain it bears, are un- 
disputed ; and there can be no question as to the productiveness when, in fact, 
the moiety of each acre produces the quantity we have stated, on soil which 
was at first of only average quality. The economy of manure is even carried 
further. Light soils, unsuitable for wheat, are manured with clay merely, and 
thus raised to a wheat-bearing quality. Improvements of a kind like this open 
wide prospects of economy and fertility at once, and should raise our spirits 
more than any bad weather should depress them; and when we see that seven- 
teen years may be required to teach us how to use our own soil for the produc- 
tion of our daily food, we may well question whether our occasional difficulties 
from untoward seasons are not evils which we may expect to outgrow. 

This improved husbandry is a sufficient answer to the apprehensions expressed 
by some melancholy men who calculate the number of years that the guano and 
other special manures will hold out, and conclude that then we must starve, 
But there is another fact which has a bearing on this. Our free-trade in corn 
has so lowered the price of grain, and restricted its fluctuations, that not only 
are the speculations of corn dealers reduced to regularity, but the cultivation of 
wheat is being brought within its natural limits in England. Our farmers are 
more and more devoting their least snitable wheat lands to the growth of roots, 
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so that there may still be all the stock, and consequently all the manure that can 
possibly be wanted. This is a direct and natural consequence of the free impor- 
tation of grain, by which the price will always be kept moderate. So, at least, 
the farmers in our wheat-growing districts say, and we have no doubt they are 
quite right. If, together with this, we learn to make such use of our clay soils 
as is made at Lois Weedon, while by commerce we command the surplus of all 
the lands of the globe, we may feel assured that in coming generations there will 
always be food enough for man and beast. 





THE LACTOMESER, 


An instrument called the lactometer, says the Boston Courier, is used, it is 
said, by the milk inspector of Boston to determine, when the question is raised, 
whether or not a specific quantity of milk has been adulterated. In order to 
show the utter worthlessness of this instrument, it is only necessary to present 
the following facts :— 

The milk of 42 cows was tested by this instrument, which showed a variation 
from 1008 to 1031; of these 42 cows, several gave milk of 1023, as shown by 
the lactometer, and but three as high as 1031. 

Fourteen other cows’ milk was tested by the lactometer, with the following 


results :— 

Milk, Skim milk, Milk, Skim milk, 
specific specific Cream, No. of specific specific Cream, 
gravity. gravity. prcent. | cows. gravity. gravity. pr cent. 

1031 (ees ie Pee 1029 1080 8 


1029 10380 1031 


10191027 ‘WO.sseccsceee 1024 ~—-'1098 
1008 1026 ‘dangdeds>.;:: Te 7 aa 


deus (12. 1023 1080 
1027 1080 13... eee 1024 1031 
1026 1028 | 1025 1029 
From an examization of this table, it appears that milk may be of a high 
specific gravity and poor in cream, as see 1; or it may be of low specific grav- 
ity and produce a large quantity of cream, as see 4, above. It will also be no- 
ticed that the removal of cream increases the density of the milk in every case. 
It will be farther noticed that none of the samples of a low specific gravity 
show a deficiency of cream. The specific gravity of the serum of milk is due 
mainly to the sugar contained in it. 
Another test was made by taking the first milk drawn and the last of the 
same milking, with the following results :— 
Second milk. Second milk. 
Milk, Milk, Milk, Milk, 
specific Cream, specific Cream, specific Cream, specific Cream, 
Cows. gravity. preent. gravity. prcent, gravity. preent. gravity. pr cent. 
Jecces 1027 9 1033 26 seeee 1030 8 1022 25 
1026 13 1023 22 sooee 1029 84 1026 74 
See. 1027 8 1025 10 sooo 103] 2 1030 5 
G.ccee 1029 7 1024 15 -_- —_— 
Bi. eee 1030 11 1024 32 614 1414 
An examination of the tables show that the second milks are of a much lower 
specific gravity than the first, and had the lactometer test above been relied on, 
they would have been pronounced inferior in richness to the first, a conclusion 
the reverse of what is shown to be the fact ; as the first eight samples amounted 
to 614 per cent of cream, while that of the last amounted to 141}, that is to say, 
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more than double the percentage of cream. This fact shows how little can be 
known by the lactometer. 

A similar test wis made of ten samples of morning and evening milk, with 
the percentage of cream and curd. The average specific gravity of the morn- 
ing milk was 1029; total of cream, 774; of curd, 693. Of the evening milk, 
average specific gravity, 1027; total of cream, 964 ; curd, 810. It appears from 
the above that the ordinary specific gravity of milk varies from 1031 to 1008. 

Mr. Frnt, in his book on “ Dairy Farming,” says: “ No reliable (trustwor- 
thy) conclusion, as to whether a particular specimen of milk has been adulte- 
rated or not, can be drawn from the ditferenee in specific gravity alone. But 
knowing the specific gravity, at the outset, (just what the milk inspector does 
not know,) of any specimen of milk, the bydrometer (lactometer) would show 
the amount of water added. This cheap and simple instrument is of frequent 
service.” Not, however, for detecting adulteration in any case where the speci- 
fic gravity is unknown when milked, 

It is hoped, therefore, that Boston will not much longer tolerate this misera- 
ble lactometrical interference with the milk business. If it be necessary to have 
a milk inspector, appoint a chemist that understands organic chemistry, and 
how to apply it. 

It is seen from the above table that skim milk is of a higher specific gravity 
than unskimmed milk. What then prevents the dealer from reducing skim milk 
to the average test of good milk by adding water, whose specific gravity is 1000, 
and then selling it for pure milk, according to the inspector's lactometer ? 

Again, milk varies in its composition, as seen by the following table of in- 
gredients in 100 parts :— 

I. 9. , d. ‘ 7. 8. 
Casien...... 1. 1.52 2. 0 4.48 1, : 0 
Butter 87 3.55 ;: : 3.13 , , 5.8 
Sugar : 6.50 3. 8 4.77 2 . 
638 0.45... . OO wes : 0.58 0.68 
87.81 87.98 91.0 87.0 87.02 90.05 91.65 86.8 85.62 i 

Of these analyses the first three are woman’s milk ; 4th and 5th, cow’s; 6th 
and 7th, ass’s; 8th, goat’s; 9th, ewe’s; and 10th, mare’s. Of these, 1 and 4 
are by Dr, Lyon PLayrarr ; 3 is the average of two analyses by Harpien; 5 
is the average of five analyses by Pericor ; and 2, 5, 7, 8 and 9 are by Henry 
and CHEVALLIER. 

The following table gives the results of numerous analyses of cow’s milk—in- 
gredients in 100 parts :-— 


: i. eet ee § 
Casien : F 4.48 4.17 $8.8 5.6 68.1 
Buatier ‘ ; : 8.18 3.70 3.5 3.0 


‘ . ‘ 4.77 4.35 2. 
0.22 0.55 : 0.69 0.59 ! 6.1 4.0 4.6 


87.46 86.15 -O 87 02 87.19 90.42 86.6 86.8 87.3 87.4 

Of these, 1 is the average of ten analyses by Boussincav.r, from cows about 

two hundred days after calving, and fed on rather poor feed ; Nos. 2 and 3 are 

the averages of eight analyses by Puayrair, of autumn milk; all the others 

are by celebrated chemists. These tables will convince any one that it is no 

easy matter to convict a person of adulterating milk, when dove by water in an 
ordinary degree, either by chemistry or the lactometer. 
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Adams .......... 
BN i. cs cca den ss 
Ashland.......... 
Ashtabula........ 
Athens .........5 
Auglaize......... 
Belmont.......... 
Brown. .......e- 
TRUE Ss N eho 0s cus 
Carroll ......000. 
Champaign....... 
CR ci chs aapacs 
Clermont......... 
Clinton ........ ue 
Columbiana .. ... 
Coshocton... ...... 
Crawford 
Cuyahoga... 

DSIRE ist heivceee 
Defiance.......... 
Delaware......... 
ear eet 
Fairfield.......... 
Fayette.......... 
Franklin.......... 
POR vi. is Shas 0s 
GMB si vewkccvar 
Geauga......-.0 
Greene........... 
Guernsey......... 
Hancock.......... 
SERB ss 40 5:0 twine 
Harrison......... 
Henry..... 

Highland ........ 
Hocking.......... 


Holmes....... 


Lawrence.......e. 
LACKING. cc ccccsce 





POPULATION OF OHIO. 


The National Democrat gives 2 table of the census returns of the Northern 
District of Ohio, by counties, contrasted with the census returns of 1850, and 
the Cincinnati Enquirer publishes a table of the population of the Southern 
District, as taken by the Marshal, with the single exception of Hamilton County. 
This is not given, as the returns for Cincinnati are not yet fully revised, and 
there will be probably several thousand names from the more thickly-settled 
wards to add to the enumeration of 162,000, which was the last footing ascer- 
tained. The following is a table of the population of Ohio, by counties, ar- 


ranged alphabetically :—- 


1850. 
18,883 
12,109 
28,8138 
28,767 
18,215 
11,338 
34,600 
27,832 
30,789 
17,685 
19,782 
22,178 
80,455 
18,858 
33,621 
25,674 
18,177 
48,0388 
20,276 

6,96 
21,817 
18,568 
30,264 
12,726 
42,909 

1,781 
17,063 
17,827 
21,946 
80,438 
16,751 

8,251 
20,157 

3,484 
25,781 
14,119 
28,452 
26,208 
12,719 
29,033 
28,871 
14,654 
15,246 
38,846 
19,162 


1860. 
20,310 
21,184 
22,976 
31,956 
21,406 
17,199 
86,488 
29,962 
35,858 
15,771 
22,659 
25,269 
$3,025 
21,601 
$2,845 
25,127 
24,028 
78,196 
25,976 
11,887 
23,979 
24,478 
80,723 
15,935 





BOGEN sic ucnseces 
MN on ca ccdes 
Mahoning ........ 
MNO a ccwcneues 
PO ves cncoces 
Meigs. .....2ss00+ 
steph EEO EEE 
PDs hs Sv evcces 
Montgomery 
Monroe........+++ 
are 
Morrow ........+. 
Muskingum ...... 
Noble, (new county) 
a 
Paulding......... 
i ee eee 
Pickaway......... 
BIRO . vic. ces seece 
Portage.....+.00- 
POORER < osc cdiees os 
Putnam ......... 
Richland........ 


51,619 | Ross 


14,092 
22,046 
15,879 
26,187 
24,483 
22,892 
18,634 
19,152 

8,913 
27,787 
15,978 
28,808 
29,741 
17,944 
26,159 
27,898 
15,590 
23,262 
38,048 
21,013 





Sandusky... 
Scioto....... 
Seneca ........- 


Trumbull 

Tuscarawas .. .. 
ON so 5 ae oe 
Van Wert........ 
Vinton ... 
WON. sickness 
Washington....... 
Wayzae oo ccc- ass 
Williams......... 


Wyandotte........ 
Total... eeeree 


1860. 
29,836 
25,770 
13,099 
26,899 
15,544 
22,695 
26,512 
14,110 
80,181 
51,247 
25,788 
22,120 


1860. 
26,086 
12,368 
10,015 
28,737 
12,618 
24,141 
17,971 

7,712 
24,999 
86,218 
28,351 
28,585 
20,280 20,492 
45,049 - 44,372 

a 

8,308 7,017 

1,766 4,933 
20,775 19,678 
21,006 28,469 
10,958 18,643 
24.419 24,965 
21,736 21,797 

7,291 12,826 
30,979 81,224 
82,074 35,076 
14,305 21,471 
18,428 24,547 
27,104 30,980 
13,958 17,511 
89,878 48,060 
27,485 27,680 
30,490 80,641 
31,761 82,509 
12,204 16,535 

4,798 10,249 

9,853 18,656 
25,560 26,541 
29,540 36,279 
82,981 $2,665 

8,018 16,666 

9,157 16,984 
11,194 15,621 





1,980,268 2,343,982 





a 
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POPULATION 


OF MICHIGAN. 
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The United States Marshal has furnished the Detroit Free Press the results 
of the census recently taken ty his deputies in this State. In two districts the 
population has been estimated. The figures in the others are reported as official. 
The table we subjoin shows the results of the census of 1850, and that of 1854, 
(taken under State authority,) as well as the late returns, and we take it entire 
from the paper referred to :— 


Allegan......+ 
Alcona....+ } 
Alpena .... | 
Antrim .... 
Crawford... 
Tosco ...... 
Kalkaskia.. . 
Missaukie .. 
Montmorenci 
Ogema..... 
Oscoda..... 
Otsego..... 
Roscommon . 
Wexford ... J 
a, ES 





Calhoun}..... 
OMNE. an acese 
Chippewa..... 
Clinton 


Gratiot....... 
Grand Traverse 


Hillsdale 


Isabella..... 
Clare....... 


1850, 1854. 1860. 
6,125 7,801 16,090 


3,166 
13,871 
22,379 
20,986 
30,747 
17,728 

1,608 
18,915 

1,192 
16,484 

1,118 
22,497 

8,044 

1,470 
25,707 

9,190 

8,165 
17,427 
16,685 


1,448 


7,821 
13,849 
15,724 
22,768 
18,124 

1,962 

8,042 
10,965 

2,679 
15,676 

911 
19,188 
2,873 
702 


5,072 
11,417 
12,472 
19,162 
10,907 

898 

5,102 


t 
7,058 


12,081 


16,159 
7108 
210 

8,631 11,222 
7,597 10,727 


Bi vers 


Leelenaw .. 
Manitou.... t 
Lapeer....... 
Lenawee...... 
Livingston .... 
Manistee...... 
Mackinaw..... 


Marguette..... 
Mason ....... 
Mecosta..... 
Oseola...... 


Gladwin ... 
Monroe ...... 
Montcalm .... 
Muskegon..... 
Newaygo... 
Lake ...... 
Oakland....... 


Midland. ... t 


Presque Isle... 
Saginaw 
Sanilac 
Schoolcraft ... 
Sheboygan ... 
Shiawassee. .. . 
St. Clair....... 
| St. Joseph... 
Tuscola 

Van Buren... 
Washtenaw} .. 





1850. 1854. 


7... 


7,029 9,704 
26,372 $1,148 
13,485 14,185 
1,645 
18,114 


t 


Michilimackinac* 3,598 


65 
14,698 


81,884 
7 
3,662 
11337 
1,053 
3.529 
mI 
419 
16,897 
15,087 
1504 
1'780 
28'836 


1860. 
8,201 


14,759 
38,122 
16,881 
971 
1,960 
22,887 
2,822 
882 


12,356 
26,623 
21,1038 

4,894 
12,226 
89,196 


Jackson 19,431 21,855 
13,179 16,898 


17,869 


26,706 | Wayne....... 65,778 
24,668 


30,721 | 


75,594 





Total . 397,654 509,874 749,969 
The above figures are all taken from the official returns, excepting one district 
of Washtenaw County and two of Calhoun, in which the census is not yet com- 
pleted. The estimates of these districts are based upon the proportionate in- 
crease of the other districts in the same counties from which returns have been 
received, and the variation will not probably be one hundred from correct. 
These figures make the increase of population in the State since the census of 
1850, 352,315. The increase since the State census of 1854 has been 240,595. 





* And twenty-one unorganized counties. 
+ Included in Michilimackinac and twenty-one unorganized counties in the census of 1850. 
¢ Partly estimated. § Included in Saginaw at the last census, 


| Otherwise enumerated. { No returns, ** Included in Ottawa at the last census. 
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CENSUS OF BROOKLYN AND KINGS COUNTY. 


The following are the official returns of the census of the city of Brooklyn 
and county of Kings, as prepared by Mr. Tomas P. Morris, Superintendent 
of Kings County Census. The population of 1855 is also given, in order to 
show the difference as compared with the census of 1860 :— 


Wards. 1855. 1860. Increase. Dec. | Wards. 1855. 1860. Inerease. Dec. 
; 6,441 6,968 627 reyes 12,414 15,476 8,062 
8,383 9,819 1,486 ... 6,559 10,567 4,008 
8,900 10,018 1,187 ... rv 15,350 21.171 5,821 
12,282 11,758 .... Whee hak 6,508 7,946 2,428 
16,362 17,401 1,049 .. 2,601 4,817 1,716 
18,490 22,720 4,280 .. hae 6,696 .... 
12,5238 12,096 .... Flatbush . 8,280 3,470 190 
5,318 9,187 8,869 ...| New Lots. 2,261 8,278 1,012 
9,183 17,851 8,218 .|N. Utrecht 2,780 2,781 61 
21,749 25,219 8,470 . | Flatlands. 1,578 1,652 "4 
22,213 28,826 6,618 ...|/Gravesend 1,256 1,286 S05... 
6,990 11,086 6,096 ... -—— 
14,044 17,982 8,988 ...| Total... 216,855 279,136 62,881 951 


The increase in the city of Brooklyn over 1855 is 60,473. The 19th ward 
having been set off from the old 7th ward, accounts for the apparent decrease 
in the latter ward; but it is certainly strange that the returns should show a 
decrease of population in the 4th ward. 











POPULATION OF KANSAS. 


We publish below the census of the territory, as taken by the United States 
Marshal, by counties. This does not include the census of any portion of the 
territory west of the 6th principal meridian, but only of the counties included 
within the limits of the State of Kansas as prescribed in the Wyan!otte Con- 
stitution. The population of the Pike’s Peak region amounts to about 75,000 
in addition :— 
7,747 | Dicki 2,275 
2,408 i 800 
3,120 i i 680 
8,168 2,551 
6,102 sae g 1,188 
2,665 Pottawatomie... 
640 Riley ..... deeee 

2,845 Shawnee ....... 

7 | Wyandot. 

Waubaunsee, . 

Donglas......... Washington .. 

Doniphan 

i Wilson 








POPULATION OF LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, 


The population of the city of Louisville, as returned by the Assistant Mar- 
shal for taking the eighth census, is as follows :— 


Ist 24 3d 4th 5th 6th 7th &th 
ward. ward. ward. ward. ward. ward. ward. Total. 
Whites..... 7,845 65,860 4,095 4,421 6,662 6,053 14,322 64,825 
Black....... 260 840 1,071 810 2 455 5,401 


Total .... 16,319 8,105 6,200 6,166 5,281 35 14,777 70,226 
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The population in 1850 was 43,194, thus showing an increase of 27,032. The 
following facts and figures will also be found valuable and interesting to our 


readers :— 


The population of the city of Louisville, as returned by the United States 
Marshal, shows an aggregate ee tie Vakkeudeaee pd.ke Soaks 70,226 


The census for 1857, as taken by commissioners appointed by the General 
Council, shows an aggregate of .... ‘ 57,685 


Showing an increase in less than three years of.............. eee 12,641 


The following table will show the increase for the above period (three years) 
in the several wards :— 


1st 2d 8d 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 
ward. ward. ward, ward. ward. ward. ward. ward. Total. 
1860....... 16,819 8,105 6200 7,593 6,835 14,777 70,226 
1857....6+. 12,815 6818 5,265 5,951 5,496 11,970 67.585 


Increase... 8,504 1,287 2 1,642 1,889 2,787 12,641 


OCCUPATIONS OF EMIGRANTS, 


Of the 120,432 emigrants who left Great Britain and Ireland last year, 2,016 
of the men were agricultural laborers, gardeners, and carters, 176 bakers, 166 
blacksmiths and farriers, 26 book binders and stationers, 287 boot and shoe- 
makers, 49 braziers, tinsmiths, and whitesmiths, 22 potters, brick, and tile makers, 
606 bricklayers, plasterers, and masons. 31 builders, 114 butchers and poulterers, 
71 cabinet-makers and upholsterers, 1,383 carpenters and joiners, 27 carvers and 
gilders, 682 clerks, 29 clock and watch-makers, 21 coach-makers and trimmers, 
18 coal miners, 54 coopers, 17 cutlers, 145 domestic servants, 10 dyers, 11 
engravers, 141 engineers, 4,439 farmers, 1,454 gentlemen, professional men, and 
merchants, 17 jewelers and silversmiths, 23,286 general laborers, 3 locksmiths 
and gunsmiths, 92 millers and maltsers, 8 millwrights, 771 miners and quarry- 
men, 262 painters, paper hangers, and plumbers, 111 pensioners, 70 printers, 10 
rope-makers, 42 saddle and harness makers. 4 sail-makers, 46 sawyers, 269 sea- 
men, 24 shipwrights, 1,045 shopkeepers, 531 smiths, 290 spinners and weavers, 
34 sugar bakers and boilers, 10 surveyors, 447 tailors, 1 tallow chandler, 24 
tanners and curriers, 25 turners, 69 wheelwrights, 8 wooleombers and sorters, 
and the 6,965 of trades not particularly specified. Of the other sex, 7,107 were 
domestics and farm servants, 119 gentlewomen and governesses, 251 milliners, 
dress-makers, and needlewomen; 14,562 married women, and 18,032 of un- 
distinguished occupation, (a large total, which seems to indicate that the official 
examination into the pursuits of the female sex is not of a very rigid nature.) 
The remainder of the emigrants were children, and of these 8,431 boys, and 
8,130 girls, were under 12 years of age, 3,046 were infants, and 14,517 were un- 
distinguished as to age or sex. 


RAD RLRA A AOL IDLO 


POPULATION OF THE CITY OF ST, ANTHONY, MINNESOTA, 


Number of resident females..... | 670| Number of females under 21..... 527 
Population ; 8,287 | Number under 4 years of age.... 519 
Persons under 21 years of age... 1,536 | Number of males under 4 years... 253 
Persons between the age of 4 & 21 1,017 | Number of females under 4 years. 266 
Number of males under 21...... 490 
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OBITUARY. 
DEATH OF CAPTAIN SILAS HOLMES. 


The death of this well known citizen and greatly respected “son of the sea” 
took place yesterday morning at East Greenwich, Rhode Island, at which place 
the deceased had spent the principal part. if not the whole, of last summer in 
the company of his friends there residing. He had been for come length of time 
in very feeble health, and his death had been daily expected by his friends, as he 
was far advanced in life, being in the 76th year of his age :— 


Captain Siras Hotes was one of the leading shipping merchants of this city 
for many years. He first commenced his maritime career “ before the mast,” and 
during that period of his life, when he served as a “common seaman,” he not 
only gained credit for his industry and energy of character, but also for his in- 
tegrity, as may be judged from the following little anecdote related by one of 
his oldest acqueintances :—On one occasion, when the seamen of the vessel to 
which he belonged were being paid off, the old Quaker gentleman who owned 
the vessel (and who was always remarkable for his acuteness in scrutinizing the 
accounts of the men who worked it, in most cases making out the accounts him- 
self,) seeing the deceased among the parties to be paid, said to him, “Silas, thee 
canst make out thine own account,” and paid him according to it ; which action, 
on the part of the old gentleman, was considered the greatest mark of confidence 
ever shown to any in his service. 

In 1818, the deceased, who had worked his way up by his indomitable energy 
and perseverance, was appointed to the command of the ship Remittance, which 
was one of the vessels plying between this city and Liverpool. ‘This vessel, du- 
ring one of the voyages, unfortunately sprang aleak and sunk at sea; but as it 
was laden with naval stores, there was no jeopardy of life during the misfortune. 
In the year 1820, he, in company with Joun W. Russet, built the Pheaebe Ann, 
a brig. which he commanded. ‘This brig may be said to have been the pioneer 
of all the packets between this city and New Orleans. ‘This vessel he was cap- 
tain of for three years, and when he gave up ‘he command, it may be said, with- 
out exaggeration, that he was completely driven from the sea, and made to live 
on shore by the underwriters and marine insurance offices in Wall-street. When 
plying between this city and New Orleans, it is said that, in the energetic de- 
sire of making quick passages, he was far too zealous, and ran the vessel aground 
more than once. When called upon by the “offices” to make an explanation, 
he issaid to have replied to their interrogatories in somewhat of the following 
strain :—“ By this accident I have learned nothing more than I knew before. I 
was previously aware that at any time I might run aground, very likely in or 
near the spot where I did, and I also know that I am very likely to do exactly 
the same thing in my next voyage.” ‘This set somewhat of a prejudice against 
him afloat, which resulted in his being corapelled to retire from the sea; and 
which, like many other apparent misfortunes, was the very thing that helped to 
make his fortune. In 1823, he commenced the new line to New Orleans, and 
purchased the ship Crawford and otbers. In this line he was very successful up 
to the time when he sold out the business to the present owners, W. Netson & 
Co., which was in the year 1840. In 1837, at the time of the commercial panic, 
he was compelled by his connection with some outside matters to suspend pay- 
ment, and compromised with his creditors for fifty cents on the dollar. He, 
however, subsequently paid up the whole hundred. It is said that some of bis 
then friends told him he might have easily gone on with his business without 
suspension, but he deemed otherwise ; and, rather than risk the chance of an en- 
tire failure, and a greater loss to his creditors, he suspended. He also was eon- 
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nected in the —. of the first successful screw-tifting dock in this city. 
which dock, although for many years a source of mz.ny difficulties, still ulti- 
mately was a means of realizing great profits. He farther was one of the di- 
rectors of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, and it is owing in a great 
measure to his indefatigable energy that it became so successful. He not only 
made money himself in this concern, but he was the means of preventing many 
from selling out when the stock was very low, who would otherwise have done 
so to their future regret ; at least they do not now feel sorry at having retained 
their shares. For many years he had retired into complete private life, and but 
little is known of him during that period outside of his own family. The de- 
ceased was for many years a prominent member of the “ Old Brick Church,” in 
Beekman-street, and was so when that edifice was taken down; but when the 
removal of that congregation to Murray Hill and the erection of the new build- 
ing there took place, he transferred his church relation to Dr. McElroy’s. He 
resided for some length of time at 48 Bond-street, to which house his body was 
removed, and from whence his funeral took place. 

The deceased is said to have died worth at least, if not over, a quarter of a 
million of dollars. He was considered to be in his business relations during life 
a man of strict probity, and in his moral relations as estimable as could be de- 
sired by the most stringent Puritan. As a shipmaster he was unequaled. and 
was much respected by both passengers and crew. As he was a man of intel- 
lect and education, he was deemed by his passengers (who were mostly members 
of Congress and the first men of the time) as an equal in every way; and as he 
was very affable and pleasant in his manner, he won their esteem as well as their 
respect during the voyage. Although a married man, he never had any chil- 
dren, but his nephews and nieces were considered by him as such. Among them 
are some of the most important of our present merchants, and the late well- 
known Wiii1amM Hazarp, of New Orleans, who perished from the ravages of 
the cholera in 1832, was one of his nephews. ‘The deceased was a man of strong 
will and determination, and when he once set his mind on any course of action 
he was not to be frightened from it, nor would he flinch from apparent difficul- 
ties in the way. At one time, when an invetorate slave to the use of tobacco, 
both in smoking and chewing, he made up his mind to abandon it, and not all 
the persuasions of his friends or their statements of evil results of his sudden 
leaving it off, could make him refrain from immediately doing so. There are 
several anecdotes current about the evidences of his strong will, among which 
is the fact that, in consequence of one of the merchants, who had been in the 
habit of sending good by bis vesseis, saying continually he would not send any 
longer by him” if so and so did not take place, he one day surprised him by re- 
fusing to carry the goods at all, stating to the merchant, when he inquired the 
reason of his so doing, that, as he had so often said he “ would not send by him,’’ 
he would keep him at his word, and he “ should not do so.” And a great length 
of time elapsed before he could be persuaded by his most intimate friends, and 
even the offering of the most abject apology by the offending merchant, to allow 
the goods to be sent by his vessels, He was well known by the shipping and 
other merchants, and his death is much regretted by many. 


ene _—s 


COMMERCE AND TRADE IN OLDEN TIME, 


Mr. E. Merraw, of the “Sage,” contributes to the public the following on 
the occasion of the recent awful events in Syria :— 


On the map of the Holy Land, in my old Bible, imprinted in London in 1599, 
a part of the Mediterranean Sea is laid down, and two ships (each with 3 masts) 
under full sail, are represented. This map is an imprint from wood cuts, and 
very well done. In the book of Ezexie, written about 600 years before the 
advent of the Saviour, the ships used by the merchants of Tyre and Sidon are 
mentioned. He says:— 





ee 
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“ They made all the boards of firre trees of Shenir; they have brought cedars 
from Lebanon to make masts for thee. 

“Of the oakes of Bashan have they made thine ores; the company of the 
Assyrians have made thy banks of yvory, out of the ys/es of Chittim. 

* Fine linen with broydered worke, from Egypt, was spread over thee, to be thy 
saile, blew silk and purple, from the yles of Elisha, was thy covering. 

“The inhabitants of Zidon and Amad were thy mariners, O Tyrus : the wise 
men that were in thee, they were thy pilots. 

* The ancients of Gabal, and the wise men there of, were in thee thy calkers, 
all the ships of the sea were in thee to occupy thy merchandise. 

‘They of Tarshish thy marchants for the multitude of all riches, for silver, 
yron, tinne, and lead, they brought to thy faires. . 

“They of Ianan, Tubal, aud Meshech were thy merchants, concerning the 
lives of men, and they brought vessels of brasse for thy marchandise. 

« They of the house of 'Togarmach brought to thy faires, horses and horse- 
men, and mules. 

“The men of Dedan thy marchants : and the marchandise of mine yles in thine 
hands: They brought thee for a present, hornes, teeth, and peacockes. 

“ They of Aram thy marchanis for the multitude of thy wares: they occupied 
in thy faires with emerandes, purple, and broydred-worke, and fine linnen and coralt 
and pearle. 

«They of Judah and of the land of Israel were thy marchants: they brought 
for thy marchandise wheate of Minnith and Pennag, and hony, and oyle, and 
balme. 

“They of Damascus thy marchanis in the multitude of thy wares, for the 
multitude of all riches, in the wine of Helbon and white wooll. 

* They of Dan also and of Janam going to and fro, oceupied in thy faires : 
yron worke, cassia, and callamus were among thy marchandise. 

“ They of Dedan thy marchants in precious cloathes for the charets. 

“They of Arabia, and all the princes of Kedar, occupied with thee in lambes, 
and rammes and goaies : in these were thy marehanis. 

“The marchants of Sheba and Raamah were thy marchants: they occupied 
in thy fayres with the chiefe of all spices. and with all precious stones and gold. 

“They of Haram, and Carmeh and Eden, the marchants of Sheba, Ashur 
Chilmad thy merchants. 

* These were thy marchants in all sorts, in rayment of blew silke, and of broy- 
dered worke, and in coffers for the rich apparel], which were bounde with coardes : 
chaines also among thy merchandise.” 


But for the great length of this communication, I would add the account of 
Pavt’s voyage, by ship, from Adramythium to Italie. The ship visited Sidon, 
where Paus went on shore to be refreshed by his friends. 

The ship was wrecked, but all reached the shore in safety, and Pau. says :— 
“ And the Barbarians shewed us no little kindnesse, for they kindled a fire, and 
received us every one, because of the showre, and because of the cold.” 

The remembrance of those who were the friends of Paun at Sidon, although 
a period of more than eighteen hundred years have passed and gone, is thus made 
new, and those who have been enriched by the best of hopes through the suffer- 
ings of Pau and his co-workers, should now in !indness and in charity remem- 
ber the descendants of the friends of Pavt at Sidon, who are in great tribula- 
tion. 

Syria cries for help to those who have been enriched by commerce. 


BOSTON IN 1860. 
The Boston Herald thus records some of the changes in that growing city :— 


Were an individual to visit our city to-day, after an absence of five years, he 
would hardly credit the evidences of his senses, as he walked or rode about the 
streets which were once familiar to him, so extensive has been the change ia this 
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short period. Indeed, so many old buildings have been demoli.hed and so many 
new ones built, that one who has been a constant resident can hardly realize the 
change, and unless he has been a frequent visitor to different portions of the city, 
he will have no idea of the rapid extension of the metropolis, particularly that 
part of it known as the “ South End.” Where within a few years the view of 
the adjacent cities and town was entirely unobstructed, it has been cut off by 
new buildings erected upon lands which were once considered useless and value 

less. So Jarge is the number of these, that it seems almost as if a new city had 
been added to what was formerly the little city of Boston. The little peninsula 
has been transformed, and what used to be properly termed the “ Neck,” has 
beep extended in such a manner that a long walk is necessary to go from one 
side to the other, and the extensive area which has been created from the marshes, 
which the tide once covered, now bears upon its surface the splendid homes of 
many of the wealthy men of the city. Care has been taken in laying out this 
extensive territory, and the broad streets and avenues and the beautiful parks 
which have been reserved for the common use, give evidence that the experience 
of the past has not been without its lesson. Building is still going on here, and 
is likely to continue for an indefinite period, and future dwellings are daily being 
prepared for the population which is rapidly wending its way up town, and leav- 
ing the old down town houses to be converted to the purposes of trade. Per- 
haps there is hardly another city in the Union where sch an opportunity is 
afforded for extension in every direction as in Boston, anu now that the southerly 
portion has been pretty well built over, we see the tide of building turned in a 
westerly direction. The Commonwealth lands and those of the Water Power 
Company are fast coming into market; indeed, large portions of them have 
already been sold, and buyers are waiting for further investments. Some build- 
ings have already been erected, which in size and architectural design will be 
worthy of the section, which we hope will be made the model section of Boston, 
There is ample time, opportunity, and room for improving upon all that is good 
here, and for adopting whatever may be grand and elegant in architecture else- 
where. We believe it is the intention of those who are already owners in this 
section, and of those who propose to invest, to make the new section a source 
of pride to the city and a monument to the enterprise and taste of Boston mer- 
chants. We like the suggestion made in the columns of a cotemporary, recently, 
that a wide avenue should be laid out parallel to the Commonwealth-avenue, 
which may be devoted to the purposes of trade, like Broadway in New York, 
that the stores to be built should have a front of uniform height and design, and 
that the material should be of stone or iron. This avenue might commence at 
the end of Boyiston-street and extend in time to Brighton. It could be made 
of any width required, and Boston would have one of the finest thoroughfares 
in the world. There is nothing to hinder this project. if it is considered in sea- 
son. There will certainly be, before many years have passed, an immense 
population in this part of the city, and such an avenue will be needed. The 
experience of the last twenty-five years has proved how rapid and how profitable 
the extension of Boston may be, and how unfounded were the fears of the over- 
prudent with regard to what were considered rash investments. Boston is bound 
to grow more rapidly in the future than in the past, and those who are to come 
after us will never forgive the blunder which would deprive them of a magnifi- 
cent street. We should not be surprised if the intentions of those who can con- 
trol this matter, are such as will furnish the proposed avenue, but we have had 
some fears lest the land should be so arranged for elegant residences, that this 
idea of a grand thoroughfare would be overlooked. If the time is not now at 
hand for such a movement, it will certainly come before many years, and the im- 
portance of the present opportunity should not be lightly estimated. We desire 
to see this vast area covered over with stores and mansions, which we as 
Bostonians may point to with pride, and which shall afford us the opportunity 
to compare our city with others in this country without feeling that they surpass 
us In any respect, so far as the elegance of our buildings and the general width 
aud extent of our streets are concerned, ; . 
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INCREASE OF AMERICAN COMMERCE, 
The Baltimore Price Current contains the following interesting remarks :— 


The progress of affairs in the Asiatic seas is of such a nature as to open there 

a broad field for the employment of American shipping. It has always been 
the case, that when American shipping came in competition with that of other 
countries, on the same footing, it has occupied the whole ground; and in the 
ports of Asia it has a field for operations of the most favorable description. 
Our minister at Pekin bas succeeded in breaking down those time-observed dog- 
mas of exclusiveness which the Chinese had adopted for their mode of action, 
and opened our resources of commerce to a race pumbering one-fourth of the 
human species ; which affords the most favorable augury for the future of Amer- 
ican interests, as connected with that empire, which are now in a position that, 
if properly treated, cannot but result in conferring upon our shipping and na- 
tional interests a high degree of prosperity. As a favored nation in Chinese 
ports, the great and growing carrying trade between British India and China, 
as well as the isles of the ocean, must fall to its share. A political position so 
favorable, supported by the great and well-known advantages which American 
vessels possess in build and sailing qualities, will give us the trade of 600,000,000 
of people. The facilities of California for ship-building, when more fully devel- 
oped, will be found well nigh inexhaustible, and the increasing population of 
that coast are already making them available. The American shipping interest 
on the Pacific coast is doubtless destined to exceéd that of any other, not only 
by reason of the cerrying trade which Australia, China, Japan, India, the Amoor 
River, and South America offer to American bottoms, but in the outlets which 
railroads across the country to the Atlantic States will promote, Again; cre 
long we shall have the telegraph from Russia by the Amoor and Bebrings 
Straits, which will connect with the American line in Oregon. The connection 
of such means of prompt communication, showing the state of the markets at 
almost all parts of the world at once, must give a new impulse to operations of 
shipping ; and American genius may, from San Francisco as a central point, 
command the whole carrying trade ot those countries that border on the Pacific 
Ocean, and which produce those raw materials that are so rapidly becoming the 
medium of exchange between the countries of Europe. It will be a long time 
before those countries can find a home market for their vast productions. Every 
movement thus far towards the improvement of India, the opening of China and 
Japan, has tended to a large demand for goods in that region, and a more ex- 
tensive export, not only to Europe, but between the countries of Asia. The 
extent to which our commerce may be pushed, the amount of tonnage that may 
be advantageously employed, and the number of seamen that will be required to 
carry on this vast commerce successfully, can hardly be estimated. Now, the 
importance of efficiency on the part of those officers and seamen who are en- 
trusted with valuable ships and cargoes, and still more valuable lives, must be 
apparent to all, and there appears to be no more effectual means of securing 
that efficiency than the hearty co-operation of our merchants, ship-owners, and 
underwriters, in the maintenance of nautical schools, and the establishment of 
an examination system, whereby the real merits of each commander and officer 
may be known. The moral force of such a system will soon overcome the reluctance 
that may be expected to exist on the part of commanders and officers to pass 
the ordeal, and would gradually, but most assuredly, produce a body of well- 
educated seamen, efficient officers, and able commanders in our mercantile ma- 
rine, and thus reduce the number of shipwrecks and marine disasters, rendering 
life and property more safe at sea. : 

We setae Ki remarks, hoping that they will be attended with due effect 
in awakening a desire for improvement and efficiency on the part of those who 
are desirous of becoming commanders or officers in our rapidly increasing mer- 
cantile marine, and to induce a respectable clas. of American youth to join the 
sea service, both of which are essential to our commercial prosperity. 
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THE BOOK TRADE. 


1.-—The Works of Charles Lamb. In four volumes. New Edition. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. 


These four elegant volumes, which are all that could be desired in way of 
typographical art, comprise the complete literary remains of Cuartes Lamp, 
the eminent essayist, satirist, and critic ‘The tirst two volumes contain the 
letters of Coates Lams, together with Sir Tuomas Tatrourn’s sketch of his 
life. The third volume comprises Lamn’s “ Essay of Elia,” and the fourth his 
miscellaneous articles in prose and verse. There is always something fresh and 
novel pervading the writings of this eccentric man, read them so often as we 
may ; a simplicity and yet a nicety of discrimination which is life like and con- 
veys a profound knowledge of human nature _‘T'ake, for instance, his satire of a 
“ Poor Relation,” and we find something both pungent and critical. “ A poor 
relation is the most irrelevant thing in nature—a piece of impertinent correspon- 
dency—an odious approximaticn—a preposterous shadow, lengthening in the 
noon-tide of our prosperity—an unwelcome remembrancer—a perpetually recur- 
ring mortification—a mote in your eye—a triumph to your enemy, an apology 
to your friends—the one thing not needful--the hail in harvest--the ounce of 
sour in a pound of sweet. He is known by his knock. Your heart telleth you, 
‘That is Mr.——.’ <A rap between familiarity and respect, that demands, 
and at the same time seems to despair of, entertainment. He entereth smiling, 
and-——embarrassed. He holdeth out his hand to you to shake, and—-draweth it 
back ugain. He casually looketh in about dinner-time—-when the table is full. 
He offereth to go away, seeing you have company-—but is induced to stay. He 
filleth a chair, and your visitor’s two children are accommodated at a side table. 
He never cometh upon open days, when your wife says with some complacency, 
‘My dear, perhaps Mr. —— will drop in to day” He remembereth birth-days 
--and professeth he is fortunate to have stumbled upon one. He declareth 
against fish, the turbot being small—yet suffereth himself to be importuned into 
a slice against his first resolution. He sticketh by the port, yet will be prevailed 
upon to empty the remaining glass of claret if a stranger press it upon him. 
He is a puzzle to the servants, who are fearful of being too obsequious, or not 
civil enough to him. The guests think they have seen him before. Every one 
speculateth upon his condition, and the most part take him to be a tide waiter. 
He calleth you by your Christian name, to imply that his other is the same with 
your own. He is too familiar by half, yet you wish he had Jess diffidence. With 
half the familiarity, he might pass for a casual dependent ; with more boldness, 
he would be in no danger of being taken for what he is. He is too humble for 
a friend; yet taketh on him more state than befits a client, He is a worse 
guest than a country tenant, inasmuch as he bringeth up no rent—yet ’tis odd, 
from his garb and demeanor, that your guests take him for one. He recollects 
your grandfather, and will thrust in some mean and unimportant anecdote of 
the family. He knew it when it was not quite so flourishing as ‘ be is blest in 
seeing it now?’ He reviveth past situations, to institute what he calleth—fa- 
vorable comparisons. With a reflecting sort of congratulation he will inquire 
the price of your furniture, and insults you with a special commendation of your 
window curtains, He is of opinion that the urn is the elegant shape, but after 
all, there was something more comfortable about the old tea-kettle-—which you 
must remember. He dare say you must find a great convenience in having a car- 
riage of your own, and appealeth to your lady if it is not so. His memory is 
unseasonable ; his compliments perverse; his talk a trouble; his stay pertina- 
cious ; and when he goeth away, you dismiss his chair into a corner, as precipi- 
tately as posssible, and feel fairly rid of two nuisances.” 
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2.— Steam for the Million. A Popular Treatise on Steam, and its Application 
to the Useful Arts, especially to Navigation. Intended as an Instructor for 
Young Seamen, Mechanics’ Apprentices, Academic Students, Passengers in 
Mail-steamers, ete. By J. H. Warp, Commander U.S. Navy. Author of 
“ Naval Tactics.” ete., ete. New and Revised Edition. 8vo. pp. 120. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand. 


Commander Warp is fortunate in having filled a void long felt, with a work 
on “ Steam for the Million.” The universal application of steam to all the high- 
ways and byways of commerce requires of every one who pretends to a useful 
education an intelligent appreciation of the power, par excellence, which moves 
with the genius of the age. The principles of the application of steam are now 

uired of a useful clerk, no less than of a mechanics’ apprentice ; and a sea: 
man(?) without this knowledge only seeks subordinate employment. And tot 
the traveling public, daily experience testifies to the importance of an educated 
judgment in the application of steam. ‘The book before us is emphatically onc 
that “he who travels may read.” and gain knowledge of the power which im- 
pels him. Divested of all useless techvicalities, it abounds in practical matter 
of interest to every one, no matter wkat his sphere. And no one ean read it 
without becoming convinced that it contains much valuable instruction, and is 
the work of an experienced utilitarian. All the more important problems on 
the practical application of steam are here brought together in a concise mono- 
graph, equally useful to the student beginning this study, and to the engineer 
who has but leisure to refresh his memory; as it contains all that it is im- 
portant to know, without special details. It is well illustrated by numerous 
wood cuts. . 


3.— The Housekeepers’ Encyclopedia of Useful Information for the Housekeeper 
in all branches of Cooking and Domestie Economy ; containing the first scien- 
tific and reliable rules for putting up all kinds of hermetically sealed Fruits, 
with or without sugar, in tin cans or common bottles ; also rules for preserv- 
ing Fruits in American and French styles ; with tried receipts for making do- 
mestic Wines, Catsups, Syrups, Cordiais, ete. ; and pratical directions for the 
cultivation of Vegetables, Fruits, and Flowers, destruction of Insects, etc., 
ete: By Mrs. E. F. Haskell. 12mo., pp. 445. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. ; 


The author has endeavored to make this work a complete encyclopedia for the 
housekeeper, going minutely into many things which, to an experienced person, 
may seem superfluous, but which are all in themselves useful. It is decidedly 
American in its rulings, and, to our mind, the best book of the kind published 


in the country. 


4.—Odd people; being a popular description of Singular Races of Men. By 
Captain Mayne Ret, author of the “ Desert Home,” “The Bush Boys,” 
&e. With illustrations. “12mo% pp. 461. Psston: Ticknor & Fields. 


This volume will be found to contain interesting accounts of different singular 
races of men spoken of by trayelersin different parts of the world. Captain 
Reip’s genius as a narrator is well established, hence the accounts given here are 
from the best authority and prepared with much care, giving descriptions of the 
different curious races, how they exist, customs, appearance, etc., without romanc- 
ing, in a clear and straightforward style. To a young lady its value will rate as 
so much gold. 


5.—Greek Grammar, for the use of Schools and Colleges. By James Hapuey, 
Professor in Yale College. 12mo., pp. 366. New York: D. Appleton & 


Co. 

















